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BURMA IN W.\R-TIME 
Y THE Hon. Commander Sir Archibald Cochrane, 

G.C.M.G,, K.C.S.I. 

(Late Governor of Burma) 


It is fortunate that, in trying to give you a brief description of 
Burma in war-time, I shalj be spared the necessity of harrowing 
your feelings by a picture of a country subjected to actual assault 
by the enemy, and the conditions which I have to describe relate 
more to the building up of defence forces and the development of 
all practical means for assisting the general war effort, and not to 
the deeds of the armed forces in conflict with the enemy. Perhaps 
I might add that, although my field is limited, I still find myself 
in a difficulty which must confront many speakers in this hall of 
being either too detailed or too general and descriptive. Having 
presumably to fall into one error or another, I am going to select 

'isjvU 'iRi 'a 

brief summary of the circumstances in which the war came to 
Burma. A mere catalogue of the administrative measures that 
have been taken to meet war emergencies would be dull hearing, 
and might be difficult to follow without a preliminary sketch ol 
the general conditions of Burma on the outbreak of war. 

For many years Burma has been an exporting country, with rice 
as the most valuable commodity on the export list, but with timber, 
oil, and a variety of minerals also included. In fact, the variety of 
exports is as marked as the differences of climate and racial charac- 
teristics to be found in various parts of the country. That great 
plain intersected by waterways which forms the delta of the Irra- 
waddy will, I suppose, always be associated with the growing of 
rice, and it is from this area that there cornes year by year the bulk 
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of the large surplus about 3,000,000 tons of rice which is not 
required for home consumption, and thus becomes available to 
meet the needs of the populations of India and other countries 
where rice is valued as a food. 

From the delta it is interesting to pass to the Shan States, which 
lie against the Chinese frontier and geologically form part of the 
great limestone plateau that extends for many hundreds of miles 
into China. Here with a more moderate rainfall than the 100 
inches a year of the delta, and with a cooler climate, it is possible 
to grow a diversity of crops. But the Shans, like the Burmese, 
live mainly on rice, so that there is a very small local demand, and 
it is only with the opening up of communications by road and rail 
that the finding of markets for these agricultural products becomes 
a practical proposition. The export of potatoes from these terri- 
tories is already of importance in the economic life of several of 
the States, but further time is required for the full development of 
the agricultural resources of the Shan plateau. To say that the 
Shan farmers are slow to abandon their traditional methods of 
agriculture and to adopt improved ways is not to make a charge of 
undue obstinacy or sloth against them, but merely to repeat a 
truism which has been proved in all parts of the world. 

On the production of oil, tin, wolfram, lead, and other minerals 
it is hardly necessary to speak, as the problems presented are of too 
technical a nature for us to discuss with profit. 

In addition to those parts of the country where agricultural or 
mineral production is most highly developed, and where com- 
munication is comparatively easy, there arc large areas in which 
the production of food for their own consumption is still the main 
preoccupation of the inhabitants. In the Chin Hills lying between 
the Irrawaddy and the Bay of Bengal, in the area of the Nagas and 
other tribes living on the borders of Assam and Thibet, as well as 
in the Kachin Hills in the north-east, life is centred round the 
affairs of the village, and contact with the outside world is still on 
a limited scale. For the Chins and Kachins this contact has been 
increased by the fact that for many years they have provided a 
rccTuiting^ound for the Burma Rifles and have supplied loyal 
soldiers in considerable number. 
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The Changed Status of Buema 

An important factor wMch must be taken into account when 
considering the background to war-time conditions in Burma 
arises from the brief interval of Httlc more than two years that had 
passed between the inauguration of the new Constitution in April, 
1937, and the beginning of the war. Had it been possible to enjoy 
five years of peace, that would not have been too long to complete 
the process of settling down under the new form of government 
set up by the Constitution Act; but that was not to be, and the 
many problems which inevitably arise on the outbreak of war 
had to be tackled while we were stiJJ engaged in the slow process 
of gaining experience of the implications and day-to-day working 
of the new Constitution. 

Before April i, 1937, the Government of the province of Burma 
was not directly concerned vrith measures for the defence of the 
country; that responsibility rested with the Central Government 
of India, and was discharged by including Burma in the general 
plan for the defence of aU India. Then came the separation of 
Burma from India by the coming into force of the new Constitu- 
tion Act, which did away with the responsibility of the Govern- 
ment of India in the military as well as the political sphere. There 
remained, however, to the Government of Burma the comforting 
thought that India — as well as other parts of the Empire — would 
probably be in a position to furnish armed assistance in the case of 
threatened attack, but, valuable as was this knowledge, it was 
none the less incumbent on Burma to tackle the formidable task 
of building up her local defences. 

When the new Constitution came into force in 1937 the effect 
on the finances of the Government of Burma of separation from 
India was by no means clear. Certain revenue which in the past 
had accrued to the Central Government of India would in future 
be received by the Government of Burma, but, as was to be ex- 
pected, fresh liabilities had to be assumed. Of these financial 
liabilities, defence was the most important, and it was not easy in 
those early days of Burma’s new Constitution to forecast the 
budgetary position when this new expenditure was set off against 
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the revenue receipts which had not previously been paid into the 
Burma exchequer. An additional factor of considerable import- 
ance which had to be taken into account was the desirability of 
avoiding a Budget deficit during the first few years of incrcasod 
responability. It is satisfactory to note that this aim was achieved 
in the years that preceded the outbreak of war. 

Governor and Ministers 

I have spoken of the obligation placed on the Government of 
Burma to tackle the task of budding up her local defence after 
the country had been separated from India, but that description is 
not entirely accurate, and perhaps I had better first explain that 
the new Constitution, which came into force on April i, 1937, 
gave considerably increased powers to the Government of Burma. 
Some of the matters, such as Posts and Telegraphs, Customs 
Administrations, etc., which were thus dealt with by the Govern- 
ment of Burma for the first time, came wi thin the mini sterial 
sphere, while others fell to be dealt with by the Governor and his 
Counsellors, But the Governor does not stand alone when dealing 
with these matters, and in his turn is responsible to the Secretary 
of State and thus to the Parliament at Westminster. When the 
preparation of defence measures is being considered, this arrange- 
ment carries with it the great advantage that the best professional 
advice can be sought on all important issues. 

In order to complete the picture of the background to Burma’s 
war effort, I must not fail to mention the constitutional position 
of elected Ministers in relation to questions of defence policy. 
Defence is one of the subjects placed by the Constitution Act under 
the control oi the Governor (subject to the limitations on his 
freedom of action that I have already mentioned), but the spirit 
of the Act and of the Instrument of Instructions issued to the 
Governor indicate the desirability of discussion between the 
Governor, his Counsellors and Ministers. Experience during the 
early day.S: of the war also disclosed a number of questions for 
solution in which ministerial departments were concerned as well 
as the Defence Department. 

It was to make provision for these mutual discussions, and also 
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to overcome the delay which is apt to arise if a number of Govern- 
ment departments arc concerned in the solution of a single 
problem that a Defence Council was established on the outbreak, 
of war. This Council is an advisory body presided over by the 
Governor, and which has as its members the Counsell cars, the 
Premier, and such other Ministers as are members of the Council, 
together with the General Officer Commanding the Army in 
Burma and the Financial Adviser to the Government of Burma. 
Although this Council acts in an advisory capacity, it has proved 
of value in providing a meeting-place at which relevant questions 
of policy can be subjected to full examination and discussion. In 
illustration 1 would mention the always troublesome question of 
civil defence against possible aerial bombardment. We arc all 
aware how many Government departments are drawn in, and 
the Defence Council in Burma has proved a very useful body for 
deciding general Hne of policy on that and other matters. 

So much for the general conditions in the country when war 
broke out The economic position was, on the whole, satisfactory; 
the preceding Budget year had ended with a surplus; while the 
export of rice had been normal, so that, although prices had not 
been high, a satisfactory level had been maintained for one of the 
most important factors of Burma’s economic life. 

Public Opinion and the Wajl 

From these general considerations I pass to the interesting 
question of the reactions that occurred in the minds of the 
15,000,000 of Burma’s population when it became known that ffie 
Empire was at war with Germany, It is not, however, easy to 
give a brief and complete answer to a question of this nature. 

For those Burmans who had been accustomed to keep in touch 
with international affairs, and in particular with events in Europe 
since the end of the last war, the issues at stake were, of cofuisc, 
clear and the importance of the struggle in which we were in- 
volved was apparent. But there is a large part of the population 
in Burma, as in other Oriental countries, to whom the affairs of 
Europe arc very distant and difficult to comprehend. If we think 
of the considerable number of people in this country to whom the 
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location of the fighting in China and the issues involved between 
that country and Japan appear in a form blurred by distance and 
lack of a full knowledge of the geography of China, we can make 
similar allowances for a Burman who finds it difficult to get the 
events of the war in Europe into true perspective. Whatever 
uncertainties there may have been about the relative importance 
of various episodes of the war in the minds of those living remote 
from centres of information, there has been a steady growth of 
understanding that the defeat of Nazi Germany is a matter of 
vital interest to every part of the Empire. In view of the great 
difficulty of ob taining reliable news in the remoter parts of the 
country, and to counteract as far as possible the fantastic rumours 
that were likely to gain currency, it became necessary for the 
Government to organize the distribution of accurate news as 
widely as possible, and also to explain the vital importance of the 
conflict now being waged, to the well-being of the people of 
Burma and for the maintenance of freedom of thought and 
religious tolerance. For these purposes every available means has 
been employed, and, of these, travelling cinemas have proved to 
be the most effective. 


Methods of Publicity 

Frequently it has been the experience of those in charge of one 
of these travelling cinemas that the crowds which attend an open- 
air performance number several thousand, and thus make it diffi- 
cult for everyone at the same time to see the pictures on a i6-mm. 
film. Most of the pictures used have been produced in this 
country, and, when showing films that have a commentary in 
English, the language difficulty has been largely overcome by 
shutting off the sound track while a commentator speaks in 
Burmese through a microphone. The audiences at these shows 
like them to continue for several hours, and there is thus an 
excellent opportunity for showing, in addition to films about the 
war, films which have been prepared in Burma and which deal 
with hygiene, public health, and the prevention of crime. One 
erf the most popular films in Burma has been an excellent colour 
film (rf Their Majesties’ Coronation. 
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Up to the present it has not been possible to reach the many 
thousands of village communities scattered throughout Burma 
through broadcast talks, although there is an efficient broadcasting 
station at Rangoon, The difficulty lies in the supply and main- 
tenance of receiving-sets in these out-of-the-way villages. If this 
problem can be solved there is no doubt that the spoken word will 
become as important a medium for keeping touch with the general 
public as is the cinema van at present. In the towns “ the news ” 
as broadcast from the Government station at Rangoon can be 
relied upon to give accurate information about current events. A 
great deal of trouble has also been taken to arrange for informative 
talks by leading personalities. These are given at the time of day 
when most listeners may be assumed to be using their receiving- 
sets, and are generally described as “ Background to the News,” a 
title which admirably designates their nature and purpose. 

It remains to mention the Press as a means for distributing 
information. It comes last in my list of agencies for the distribu- 
tion of accurate news, not because the newspapers have Httle 
influence, but for the reason that the Press is nod subject to 
Government control of the views that it expresses. There is, of 
course, control over the publication of statements that might be of 
assistance to the enemy, but the views expressed by the newspapers 
are their own, so that the amount of space devoted to discussion 
of topics directly connected with the prosecution of the war is apt 
to vary with the existence or absence of other and more local issues 
of particular interest to that section of the community to which 
the newspaper desires to make a special appeal. Apart from that 
rather obvious comment, which would apply to the free Press of 
any country, it can be said that in general the newspapers have 
sought conscientiously to give the public accurate information. 
Although at times the use of scare headlines has seemed to be 
excessive, I formed the definite opinion that the Press was be- 
coming more willing as the war progressed to maintain a friendly 
and helpful attitude towards the policy of the Government 
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Expansion of Aemed Forces 

It was in an atmosphere such as I have tried to describe that the 
war started. The calling up of reserves was at once undertaken, 
and all the other steps which arc usual at such a time for the 
control of aliens and enemy property, etc., were put into force. 

A programme for expanding the armed forces was expedited, 
and this at once raised the question of the supply of officers. The 
Burmese Army, Burma R.N.V.R., and the Burma Air Unit are 
open to all His Majesty’s subjects in Burma. Our immediate 
requirement, however, was for officers who had had some military 
training, if we could not get them fully trained in modern methods 
of warfare. To meet this urgent demand, volunteers were taken 
from the European community and given a refresher course of 
training. At the same time there was an insistent demand from 
Europeans of military age who were not immediately wanted for 
the Army in Burma, and whose retention in their civil employment 
did not at the moment seem to be essential, to be permitted to leave 
the country for the purpose of returning home and joining up. 

These requests could only be granted in very exceptional circum- 
stances because the general situation in the Far East was too 
uncertain to permit of the preparation of an accurate forecast of 
the numbers likely to be needed to meet military requirements in 
Burma, while the production of raw materials for the common 
war cdort had to be maintained at a high level. To meet these 
difficulties the departure from the country of Europeans of military 
age was restricted, and later Legislative authority was given to 
a measure imposing compulsory service on all Europeans of 
military age. By these means it was possible to set up the 
machinery necessary for giving full consideration to the qualifi- 
cations of each individual for military or essential civil employ- 
ment, and to decide in what capacity his service should be given. 
Soon after these steps had been taken courses of militia training 
were instituted, through which all Europeans who might be con- 
sidered for commissions in the Army had to pass. It says much 
for the spirit of those who were above military age that voluntary 
clasaes for drill and instruction were quickly formed in Rangoon 
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and other centres. To do a full day's work in an office or factory 
in Rangoon, and in addition to undergo an hour or so’s tnilitary 
training, is a task which the climate erf Rangoon docs not make 
easy of fulfilment, and which could be undertaken only from a 
high sense of patriotic duty. 

The Burma Rifles 

One of the most difficult problems with which Army Head- 
quarters was faced when the expansion of the army began arose 
from a shortage of trained Burmese officers and non<ommissioncd 
officers to act as instructors. In dealing with this problem it was 
decided that all Burmans who might receive commissions should 
undergo three months’ militia training, and I am glad to say that 
for the second militia course there was a large number of volun- 
teers. I mention the second course because by that time it was 
known from the experiences of those who had passed through the 
first course that anybody volunteering for a militia course must be 
prepared to face three months of interesting but nevertheless hard 
and strenuous training. The response to a recruiting campaign 
for the ranks of the Burma Rifles and other units has been most 
satisfactory, and the many difficulties which are inevitable during 
the speedy expansion of an armed force are being rapidly over- 
ccane. I give as an illustration a personal experience of a Terri- 
torial battalion of the Burma Rifles. Within two years of the 
first steps being taken to establish this battalion we wished to 
embody it after the annual training had been completed, for the 
period of the war. This was a Lower Burma battalion, which 
meant that many of the men were directly employed in agriculture, 
cither as tenants or as agricultural labourers, and we had some 
doubt whether a call for volunteers for embodiment for the 
period of the war would meet with a satisfactory response. Our 
doubts were at once set at rest by well over 90 per cent, of the 
men volunteering. Shortly after this event the training of the 
battalion had progressed so far that before I left Burma they were 
mounting guard at Government House. Having mentioned this 
territorial battalion from Lower Burma, I must mention also the 
keenness ot the men of the Shan States to serve in the Territorial 
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units which have been raised at Taunggyi. I have had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing some of these men while under training, and have 
never seen a fitter or happier-looking lot than when I saw than 
one morning while they were doing physical exercises. 

Land and Sea Frontiers 

This would not be a convenient occasion for me to deal at any 
length with the problems of the defence of Burma, but it can be 
readily assumed that they arise from the long line of frontier and 
the considerable sea coast which must be protected. On the land 
side Burma is fortunate in having friendly neighbours, while, in 
addition, mountains and untracked forests provide serious obstacles 
to an attack across the land frontier except at those places where 
communication through the mountains can be readily established. 
Nevertheless, there is a considerable frontier to protect, the defence 
of which raises interesting problems connected with the carrying 
on of jungle warfare under modern conditions. 

For the defence of the coastline a number of patrol craft have 
been built at Rangoon, and I am gratified that the first one was 
completed and put into service before I left Burma. The Burma 
Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve, which has come into being to man 
these vessels and for other duties, has proved an extremely popular 
service, and, although that appeal may be accounted for to some 
extent by the fact that the pay is at a higher level than in the Army, 
I believe that it is also true that Burmese men arc now more ready 
to take to the sea than they have been in the past. 

The training of pilots and of the necessary ground staB for 
Burma’s Air Unit is also in full swing. 

Voluntary Organizations 

I propose to finish this review of “ Burma in War-time,” during 
which it has been possible to touch on only a few of many 
interesting developments, with a reference to the purely voluntary 
organizations that are contributing the time and energy of their 
membas for the better defence of their country. 

The Red Cross Society and the St. John Ambulance Association 
arc charitable organizations which operate in peace as well as in 
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war- Both have made great efforts to meet the added responsibili- 
ties falling upon them, and the considerable membership of the 
St. John Ambulance Corps and Nursing Divisions will be of great 
value if it becomes necessary to deal with civilian casualties from 
aerial bombardment. In Rangoon and other large towns there 
has been no lack of volunteers for A.R.P. and similar duties which 
may be required for the protection of the civil population. But 
the desire of the people of Burma to assist in winning the war is 
not confined to their own country. To fake first the women of 
Burma, amongst whom there arc many fine knitters, they have 
made and sent to this country and to other theatres of war more 
than 80,000 garments through a central organization, in addition 
to many other gifts sent by other organizations and by individuals. 

Contributions in money, for which, no doubt, the men arc 
chiefly responsible, have also been on a generous scale. Early in 
the war it became obvious that many people wished to contribute 
directly towards the magnificent stand being made by the people 
of Britain, and a voluntary fund was opened for the receipt of 
contributions which are sent direct to the Treasury. This fund — 
the Burma War Donation — has already paid for the Burma 
Squadron of fighter aircraft, which has taken a prominent part 
in the defence of Britain, and I know that it is the ambition of 
the managing committee to provide also a bomber squadron. 
There seems to be no reason why this ambition should not be 
fulfilled, as the fund has received a steady income of Rs. 30,000 
to Rs. 40,000 a month, mainly in small subscriptions. Many 
moving stories could be told of the sacrifices of individual donors 
in support of their determination to contribute towards the defeat 
of Hitler. 

The total amount contributed to the Treasury through the 
Burma War Donation Fund or by direct subscription, including a 
splendid gift of £^0,000 from the Federated Shan States, was 
more than 237, 000 by June i, 1941. 

Ministerial Support 

This brings to an end my account of “Burma in War-time.” 
Obviously there are many gaps in my story. For example, I have 
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said little about the Constitution and its working, and still less 
about the support of Burma’s war effort given by the Legislature 
and by the Ministries that have held office during the period of 
the war. To have entered into an explanation ok. the affinities of 
the various political parties would have prolonged my address 
unduly, while on the question of the support that honourable 
Ministers have given I feel that you can be in no doubt. 

The expansion of the defence forces, with its considerable 
burden on the Exchequer, no less than the splendid voluntary 
efforts of the general public, upon which I have touched, could 
not have been carried through without whole-hearted support by 
the Council eff Ministers. But the most enthusiastic of political 
leaders could not make their policy effective without the sustained 
support of a Civil Service. The Burma Civil Service has had to 
supply secretaries and other officials for a number of war-time 
departments from a numerical strength computed on peace re- 
quirements. The Public Works Department has had to undertake 
as a matter of urgency the preparation of airfields and other 
military works, while the Forest Department has undertaken 
large contracts for the supply of timber outside Burma. The same 
tale of increased work and responsibility apphes to every depart- 
ment of Government and to every Government official, and in 
every case they have been met in a splendid spirit of determination 
that Burma shall not fail. 

What, then, is the conclusion wc reach on the subject of 
“ Burma in War-time ”? As I sec the picture it discloses a deter- 
mination throughout the country that nothing shall be left undone 
the doing of which might increase Burma’s ability to assist in the 
defeat of Nazi Germany. At the same time there is a growing 
sense of responsibility and of the gravity of the issues that have to 
be faced by a Burma separated from India. 

Finally — and perhaps this is the most important consideration of 
all— I believe that the events of the war have brought about a 
greater sense of unity than has been apparent for many years. 
May that feeling of unity, founded in adversity, continue and 
grow when peaceful times return. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

At a meeting of the Association and the Royal Empire Society, held in the 
rcxnns of the Society, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 3, on Tuesday, July 8 , 
1941, Cewnmander the Hon. Sir Archibald Cochrane, c.cjit.G., K-c.i.e., read 
a paper on " Burma in War-Time." The Right Hon. L. S. Amcry, m.p., 
Secretary of State for India and for Burma, was in the Chair. 

The Chairman, in introducing the speaker, said that Sir Archibald 
Cochrane came of not the least adventurous stock in this country, and he 
had done his best as far as opportunity oScred to live up to the tradition. In 
the last war he made his particular adventure— that of taking a submarine 
under the mines and through the gates of the Dardanelles; but he eventually 
became a prisoner of the Turks. Thereafter he made it his habit to escape, 
and the Turks made it their habit to catch him, but eventually with remark- 
able daring and skill he led a small band of escaping comrades to safety just 
before the war ended. He ventured for a sbeat time into Parliament and 
then took on the adventure of steering Burma from her previous position of 
a province in the Indian Empire on to her new course as a substantive 
member of the British Commonwealth. It was about chat work that he was 
going to speak that afternoon. 

Sir Archibald Cochrane, at the outset of reading his paper, thanked 
Mr. Amcry for his kind references to himself. He might add, when he first 
arrived in Burma he was slightly embarrassed by the knowledge that the 
authorities had of him, which was that he had been in prison and had 
escaped. (Laughter.) 

The Chairman invited Dr. Wellington Koo, Chinese Ambassador, who 
had jmt anived in England, to contribute to the discussion. 

Dr. Wellington Koo, who was received with loud and prolonged 
applause, said that when he received the invitation to attend the meeting he 
hesitated because of the usual rush attendant upon arrival of a foreign envoy 
in a great capital, but the kindness of the two sodcdcs, the attractiveness of 
the subject, and the eminence of the speaker made his acceptance irresistible. 
He would like to say how glad he was to have come and to have lisccocd to 
the very interesting address which Sir Archibald had delivered. The country 
of Burma, with its history, culture, the wealth of its natural resources, the 
strategic position which it occupied, were a matter of interest to China at 
any time, but particularly at the present juncture the life and work of the 
Government and people of Burma were of special significance to his country 
in her own fight for liberty and for the freedom of nations in general. His 
best wishes went out to that ancient country of Burma, its authorities and 
people, for the part which they were playing in the great task which con- 
fronted them all in the defence of a cause which was not only that of the 
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British Empire, but also the cause of all the other libdtyJoviug peoples of 
the world. 

Mr. F. Buhton Leach said he spent the greater part of the last war in 
Burma, and the point which had struck him was how very dificrent Burma’s 
problems were now from then. The nearest approach the last war made to 
the shores of Burma was when the Etnden was cruising about in the Bay of 
Bengal in September and October, 1914, but after that the war never came 
nearer to Burma than an occasional rumour of a raider in the Indian Ocean 
and an occasional report of what would now be called fifth columnists trying 
to take a short-cut to India. Today the position was very dificrenL Air 
transport had brought Burma on to the map of die world, and the opjening 
of the Burma Road — which should be known as the China Road— had given 
Burma new importance in world aSairs. In the new methods of warfare 
and new alignments of countries all over the world Burma might become a 
centre of warfare. 

He was a litde disappointed that Sir Archibald Cochrane did not say 
anything regarding the question of the feelings of Burma in connection with 
the Sino-Japanese war, and of the effect on Burma of the opening of the 
Burma Road and the possibility that Japan might choose to throw in her lot 
with the Axis Powers, in which case the position of Burma would be very 
critical. 

The Sino-Japanese war had just started when he left Burma, and the 
sympathies of the Burmese were a little divided at first. The Chinese were 
well known, whereas the Japanese were not. There was a large Chinese 
community living in Burma, most of them of a weU-todo class and highly 
respected. The Japanese were newer arrivals and had not made a place in 
the country to the same citcat. It was quite natural that Burma should 
admire the qualities which the Japanese displayed, and when politics became 
a matter of interest in Burma many of them looked towards Japan for 
inspiration. 

The speaker realized that these were matters on which it was not possible 
for the lecturer to talk very freely, but perhaps he could give some hint of 
what the Burmans felt about their relations with the Japanese. Did the 
Burmese realize what had been the fate of small nations in Europe, or were 
they going to do what so many other small Powers appeared to have done — 
leave the question until too late? Did they realize that if they did not 
throw in their lot whole-heartedly with the British Commonwealth they 
would find it extremely difficult to stand alone, and that their strategic 
position was very different from what it was a few years ago? He hoped 
they did realize that the Japanese had good grounds for looking upon Burma 
a* a very useful acquisition, useful strategically, useful commerciaUy, and 
that it would be very difEcult for Burma by herself to maintain her inde- 
pendence in the new position which had been thrust upon her by the power 
politia of the present day. 

Sir Haxrv Lindsay said his first recollection of meeting Sir Archibald wai 
when he went to the Imperial Institute just before going out to Burma. 
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Lady Cochrane had sent some extraordinary colour filnos of Burma to the 
Imperial Institute; the Chairman and Mrs. Amcry saw them some time ago, 
and he knew they appreciated them. 

The commercial relationship of Burma with China and India was very 
important because India would find it difficult to keep up her deficit of rice 
if she could not draw on the Burma r icefields. She had her own oilfields of 
Assam, but they were insignificant compared to what she drew from Burma 
in kerosene and petrol, and, of course, India depended on Burma for teak 
and many other things. 

The CHAiRMtN said that the Chinese Ambassador had reminded them of 
the immense strategical importance of Burma in the present juncture of 
world affairs. Certainly Burma had moved into the centre of the picture in 
a way which could not have been predicted twenty-five years ago. He 
would not emphasize the importance of her relation with China in the 
present struggle, but he thought they could loc^ forward to the time when 
communications between Burma and China would be of no less value than 
they were at present, but for the purposes, not of war, but of mutual 
peaceful intercourse and mutual development of trade. 

Of the rest of Burma’s frontiers and her problems be need not say any- 
thing except to remind his listeners that Burma had an immense coastiinc, 
and it was only natural that Sir Archibald, with his naval tradition, should 
see to it that Burma should become sea-conscious, and they wished all success 
to the young Burmese branch of the Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve. It 
was playing a useful and impcjrtant part in the present war, and would no 
doubt play its part in looking after the coasts of Burma for many purposes 
as well as those of warfare in future years, 

With regard to Sir Archibald’s remarks on the development of Burma’s 
defence, the only point he need emphasize was that Burma started from 
“ scratch ” when she was separated from India on the eve of the present 
war. She started as a country which for some generations had never borne 
the responsibility of her own defence. She had shouldered that responsi- 
bility manfully and could face any danger to her frontiers in a very diSerent 
spirit and with a very different confidence to that of a few years ago. The 
good work was doubtless continuing vigorously under Sir Reginald Dorman- 
Smith, who brought a military tradition to follow Sir Archibald’s naval 
tradition. 

Burma was facing the war as a united community, and Sir Archibald left 
Burma amid many tokens of affectionate goodwill and gratitude for the 
services he had rendered and for the happy relations which he inaugurated 
with Ministers and Parliament. Lady Cochrane had also won the affection 
of all the people of Burma. 

Lord WiLLiNODON proposed a vote of thanks to the Chairman and to the 
lecturer. He need say nothing on the latter part of the resolution; His 
Excellency Dr. Wellington Koo expressed himself so charmingly that the 
speaker could only endorse what he said. He thanked the Chairman for 
sparing the time to come to the meedng. 
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Sir Fxkdeuck Stkbs supported the vote of dumks. Sir Archibald had 
been referred to as one of the pioneers in submarine work in the Dardanelles. 
He had in a humble capacity tried to help him to do as much damage as 
possible in the Sea of Marmora by photographing all the things which tried 
to catch him. 

He would like to thank aU the guests who had come to listen to Sir 
Archibald and to the Chairman, Mr. Amery. They were delighted to 
vwJcomc Dr. Wellington Koo to this oounoy, and the Royal Empiir Society 
and the East India Association welcomed him. They were very happy to 
have had this joint meeting, which was of the utmost value, and he hoped 
these meetings would continue whenever possible. 

The vote of thanks was accorded by applause, and Sir Archibald 
C ocHRANR made a brief acknowledgment on behalf of himself and the 
Chairman. 



IMPRESSIONS OF THE INDIAN POUTICAL SCENE 
ON A RECENT VISIT 

By Sm William Barton, k.c.i.e., c.s.i. 

The setting up by the British authorities of autonomous govern- 
ments in the eleven provinces of British India was the greatest 
constitutional experiment known to history. It was a courageous 
effort to meet the claims of a comparatively minute Intelligentsia 
to rule 300 million people, mostly illiterate peasantry, divided into 
groups by differences of race, religion, culture, caste, speech and 
tradition, and entirely unversed in politics. This lack of homo- 
geneity involved difficulties which had to be faced. The minori- 
ties — Muslims, outcastes, for example — distrusted the major com- 
munity, the Hindus, and their co-operation could only be enlisted 
by the provision of separate electorates with a fixed number of 
seats. Various safeguards were considered necessary to protect not 
only the Services and minority interests, but also to provide for the 
preservation of law and order. And, as you know, the India Act 
of 1935, in which the new scheme was embodied, envisaged the 
establishment of a federal government at the Centre, conditional 
on the accession of the Princes, 

The successful working of the Act depended largely on the 
acceptance by Indian politicians of the principle of a partnership 
between Britain and the major poUtical parties, Hindu and 
Mushm. 

In the elections at the end of 1936, Congress, which I need 
hardly remind you is almost entirely Hindu, obtained majorities 
in seven of the provinces and succeeded in forming a coalition 
Government in an eighth (Assam); from the outset it refused to 
subscribe to the partnership theory, and in assuming office made it 
clear that its object was, not co-operation with the British Govern- 
ment, but to strengthen its hands in a struggle to obtain complete 
independence at the Centre. 
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A brief survey of the working of the Act in the provinces is an 
essential preliminary to an attempt to understand the political 
situation in India today. The Congress victory is largely explained 
by the superiority of its organization and the ample finance sup- 
plied by Hindu capitalists and mdustrialists, with the object, not 
only of propitiating the party they regarded as destined in the near 
future to wield supreme power, but of expropriating with Congress 
aid their British rivals. To this group, whether the system of 
Hindu rule was an autocracy or framed on autocratic lines was a 
matter of indifference. In practically every village in the land 
there was a Congress committee preaching against that fabulous 
monster of Congress imagination, British Imperialism, which they 
represented to the harassed peasantry as the sole obstacle to a 
Utopia in which everyone would have land in abundance, there 
would be no taxes, and all debts would be cancelled. It is believed 
that, in many cases, the collaboration of Hindu officials, anxious 
to stand well with the future rulers of the country, contributed to 
the results of the polls. That wild promises, impossible of fulfil- 
ment, were made is a certainty. The opinion is held in responsible 
quarters that the great extension of the franchise— there are some 
35 million voters — was an important factor in Congress successes. 

The Congress Governments 

It is hardly surprising, in view of the Congress attitude towards 
the reforms, that, in carrying on the provincial Governments, scant 
respect was shown to democratic principles. The High Command 
made and unmade Ministries, dictated policies. Provincial 
Congress committees claimed the right to control policy in the 
provinces; district committees interfered with subordinate 
officials and the police; the heads of district administrations 
were told by the Government of the United Provinces to consult 
local Congressmen in regard to administrative matters. The 
educational policy of the party had, the Muslims asserted, a strong 
Hindu bias, especially in the attempt to set up Hindustani as the 
universal language in opposition to Urdu, the common speech of 
the Muslim. In South India Hindus strongly opposed the innova- 
tion, and, as a result of the agitation that followed, Naikcr, the 
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Leader of the Opposition in the Madras Assembly, was sentenced 
to imprisonment 

The Act was designed to promote unity. The British Govern- 
ment had hoped that this would be recognized by Congress and 
other parties when in power, and that representative Muslims and 
Hindus, as the case might be, would be invited to join the Govern- 
ment. Congress, it is true, did include Muhammadans in some 
of its Ministries; they did not, however, reflect Muslim opinion 
and were generally regarded by their co-religionists as renegades. 
It is believed that better selections were made in the Punjab and 
other Muslim provinces. 

The federal scheme placed the nomination States representa- 
tives in the Central Government in the hands of the Rulers. So 
long as such representatives stood outside Congress the latter could 
hardly hope to obtain power at the Centre. The best means of 
overcoming the obstacle was, the High Command thought, to 
compel the Princes to allow their subjects to elect their federal 
delegates, in which case, since most of the States are Hindu, the 
majority might be expected to range themselves on the Congress 
side. To this end agitation was fomented in many of the States by 
Congress agents; large bodies of Congressmen moved across the 
border to offer satyagraha, or passive resistance; there were wide- 
spread disturbances, most violent in the best-governed States like 
Mysore, Travancore, and Hyderabad. A political agent was 
murdered in one of the eastern States. The firm and conciliatory 
action taken by the States governments in the end prevailed and 
the agitation subsided. The result has been to hold up federation, 
since the Princes, alarmed at Congress hostility, demanded further 
safeguards which the British Government did not feel able to 
accept. 

Withdrawal from Office 

The Congress High Command called out its Ministries soon 
after the outbreak of the war, on the pretext that the consent of 
the Legislative Assembly should have been obtained to the associa- 
tion of India with the British Empire in the contest. That was not 
the real reason. There was a feeling in the party that the drift 
towards constitutionalism was obscuring the purpose for which it 
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had taken oficc — to prepare for a final struggle with the British 
for the capture erf supreme power. Strong Left-wing elements 
were clamouring for an offensive against the British Government; 
there was a Communist tinge in the policy advocated by the leaders 
aiming at an alliance between labour, trades unions, and revolu- 
tionary peasant associations to form the spearhead of an attack 
against the common enemy. These developments alarmed the big 
industrialists, financiers, and landowners of the Right wing; the 
best means of preventing a split was, in the view of the High 
Command, to give up the experiment of governing the greater 
part of India and wait an opportunity of forcing the British 
Government to hand over power at the Centre. The Viceroy’s 
offer of taking Congress leaders in a reconstructed Cabinet was 
contemptuously rejected. 

Later on Congress made a proposal of its own — to replace the 
existing Government at the Centre with what would have been in 
effect a Congress Government based on the Central Legislative 
Assembly, from which official and nominated members would be 
excluded. The proposed Government wotJd not, however, afford 
assistance to Britain in the war; it would only accept responsibility 
for defending India. After the war the future Constitution of 
India would be settled by a Constituent Assembly elected by adult 
suffrage. In view of MusUm hostility to Hindu rule, apart from 
other considerations, the offer could not be accepted. The High 
Command soon felt that a negative policy was loosening its hold 
on the country, and to reawaken public interest it supported Mr. 
Gandhi in a spectacular movement to assert the right of freedom 
of speech by appealing to the masses against participation in the 
war. The campaign still goes on despite numerous arrests of 
those offering satyagraha. Mr. Gandhi has so far refused to start 
civil disobedience, on the ground that party discipline is not yet 
sufficiently developed to stand the strain. 

The Muslim Standpoint 

Now let us consider the effect of Congress tactics on the rest of 
India. As already observed, it has led the Princes practically to 
reject the federal scheme formulated in the Act of 1935. The 
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fiercest opposition to Congress comes from the 90 million Muham- 
madans now organized under the Muslim League. They chal- 
lenge the claim of Congress to speak for India. India to them is 
not a nation; there is no real unity. Muslims arc a nation apart, 
not a minority; since Congress stands for Hindu domination on 
the principle of counting heads, Muslims can only meet the claim 
by setting up a country of their own. In their view democracy of 
the British type is impossible in India; Muslims will never again 
submit to Hindu dominance in the provinces; civil war would 
follow the resumption by Congress of oflBcc. They complain 
bitterly that the British Government has handed them over, bound 
hand and foot, to their enemies; they see in the Congress attitude 
a determination to coerce Britain into setting up a Hindu raj. 
They refused to take ofiice in the proposed War Cabinet because 
they were not given equal representation with the Hindus. What 
they fear most is Hindu predominance at the Centre. With 
Hindus in control of the Army and finance and in general control 
over the Provinces, they feel that they would cither have to fight 
or go under. It was, Muhammadans say, the duty of provincial 
Governors under the Act to intervene to protect them from 
oppression by Hindu Governments; they were appealed to in 
vain; the safeguards have, in the Muslim view, been a farce. On 
the other hand, Hindus in Muhammadan provinces put forward 
a like complaint. Curiously enough, Congress, instead of im- 
puting the abstention from interference of provincial Governors 
to political righteousness, regard it as an example of “ devilish 
subtlety ” designed to deprive Congress Ministries of an oppor- 
tunity of challenging British authority ! 

The Mahasabha 

The Mahasabha, the great party of orthodox Hinduism, strongly 
disapproves of Congress policy, especially of its renunciation of 
responsibility to the provincial electorates and its refusal to take 
part in the war effort. Unlike Congress, which claims, on how- 
ever inadequate grounds, to be a national party, the Mahasabha 
stands frankly for Hindu rule throughout India, based on the 
preponderance of numbers; its leaders admit that India is not a 
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nation; Hindus, they assert, have a national status of their own. 
They arc prepared to defer the question of political reconstruction 
till after the war; meanwhile they recognize that Indian indepen- 
dence without a British victory would be a mere dream; they arc 
therefore prepared to help in the war. They arc fiercely hostile 
to the Muslims, especially to their project of a separate State, 
which they look on as vivisection of India; the British Government 
should, they think, use compulsion to make Muslims accept 
majority rule, involving the cancellation of the communal award, 
which Muhammadans and outcastes regard as their Magna Carta. 
Their readiness to help in the war has a dual object — to defeat 
Nazism and at the same time to give Hindus military pre- 
dominance in India. Muslim separatism, in their view, involves 
the danger of an Islamic empire in the north, based on Kabul; the 
best answer to the threat is to fill the ranks of the army with 
Hindus. On the other hand, the Muhammadans are equally 
determined to maintain their present military strength, on which 
they rely as an obstacle to Hindu oppression. The Mahasabha 
would unquestionably join Congress should the latter adopt a 
more realistic scheme of asserting their claim to Hindu rule. 

National Liberals 

The National Liberals are mostly Hindus. They are an ^lite of 
statesmen with little, if any, claim to leadership. Congress in- 
transigence docs not appeal to them, though they stand for 
majority rule. They would be satisfied with Dominion Status if 
His Majesty’s Government were prepared to abolish the safe- 
guards, though most of them would be content if finance and 
control of economic policy were placed in Indian bands. A 
scheme for solving the deadlock put forward by National Liberals 
will be referred to later. 

Other Hindu Parties 

The non-Brahmin party of Madras, under the Constitution of 
1920, had a separate electorate as a protection against Brahmin 
influence, which enabled it to exercise power for over a dozen 
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years, somewhat to the discomfort of the Brahmins. In the Act 
of 1935 the safeguard was removed, with the result that the party 
was ousted frwn power. It has been the principal opposition 
party in the Madras Assembly; its leaders arc strongly opposed to 
Congress and intend to reassert their claim to separate electorates 
as a bulwark against what they term Brahmin Imperialism, which 
they stigmatize in language which other parties reserve for 
Nazism and British Imperialism. And— save the mark— they 
demand the setting up of Dravidian provinces in the south as 
opposed bo the Indo-Aryan provinces of the north ! 

There are several other Hindu parties — for instance, the Demo- 
cratic Swaraj party, the Democratic Union party of M. N. Roy, 
once a Congressman bitterly hostile to Britain, now ready to 
support the Commonwealth. Limits of time and space prohibit 
even a brief notice. These parties are mostly small; they stand 
for reasoned progress in the British orbit and disapprove of 
Congress policy. The influential Arya Samaj group, which is 
concerned mainly with social and economic reform rather than 
politics, has recently proclaimed that the future Constitution of 
India must be based on Vcdic principles, which require that 
government should be in the hands of the Hindu intelligentsia ! 

Caste, say the Muslims, is' the negation of democracy. If proof 
is wanted, consider the 60 (now perhaps 70) million outcastes, a 
nation of oppressed serfs, outside the social and economic pale. 
Orthodox Hinduism still regards them as condemned to a servile 
status by the divine prescription of caste. Nevertheless, for the 
purposes of the ballot-box Hindus arc prepared to regard these 
unhappy people as associated with the Hindu co mmuni ty. The 
outcaste leaders did not accept the offer, and in the communal 
award of 1937 they were given separate electorates. Their exclu- 
sion from the Hindu purview drove Gandhi into a frenzy. In 
protest he staged a fast to death, and such was the resultant moral 
pressure on both outcastes and Hindus that the outcaste leaders 
were induced to accept an offer of a few more scats from the 
Hindu quota on condition that, while outcastes would have their 
own representatives, Hindus and outcastes would vote for them in 
joint electorates. The consequence was, as was only to be ex- 
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pcctcd, that 90 per cent, of the outcaste members were elected (mi 
the CongresB ticket, a fact of importance in the Ckmgress success. 

Did the outcastes benefit? Not in the least. It may be 
blasphemy, as his followers assert, to say that Gandhi has neglected 
the outcaste; blasphemy or no, they have been consistendy ignored 
by Congress; in p<Mt of fact, every effort on their part at political 
self-expression has, their leaders assert, been suppressed; Madras 
outcaste members were even told to vote down a Bill for temple 
entry. Is it surprising that the outcastes arc determined in future 
to stand on their own as another nation, to have their separate 
electorates restored? 

It will be seen that in Congress-ruled provinces the minorities 
arc strongly opposed to such rule. There has been no attempt to 
conciliate them; in fact, the Muslims indict Congress of adopting 
a policy of oppression towards them; Congress government, as 
most non-Congress politicians — Hindu, Muslim, outcaste — assert, 
look on a totalitarian form utterly opposed to democratic prin- 
ciples. According to a leading Hindu politician, in Bombay, as 
well as in Madras, Hindus and Parsis suffered at Congress hands; 
the liberty of the Press was in some eases blatantly overridden. 

Minorities in Muslim Provinces 

The question will naturally be asked, “ Were minorities any 
happier in Muslim-ruled provinces?” It has to be admitted that 
this was not the case. In parts of Sind, for example, Hindus were 
exposed to attacks from Muhammadan hooligans, which their 
victims describe as a reign of terror ; Hindus migrated in thousands 
to the Punjab. They and their compatriots clamoured for sus- 
pension of the India Act; at least, they said, the British Governor 
should take over law and order, or the provinces should be re- 
absorbed in the Hindu strcmghold of Bombay. Hindus of the 
North-West Frontier adopted a similar attitude. Tlie Act has, 
perhaps, been best administered in the Punjab, but even there 
Hindus complain of oppression and neglect of their intcrcstir 
while Hindu politicians, CBpccially Congress, assert that the 
Punjab Coalition Government rests on the support of the big 
landowners and well-to-do classes, who fear that Congress rule 
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might endanger the privileges they enjoy at the expense of the 
rural masses. 

In Bengal the position can hardly be described as satisfactory. 
The Muhammadan majority is not greatly in excess of the Hindu 
population. Hindus own most of the land; they fill the pro- 
fessions; higher education is far more widely difiused among 
them; they pay most of the taxes. Yet they say they can never 
hope to share in or influence the Government so long as the 
communal award stands. The educational policy of the Bengal 
Government, according to the Hindus, is aimed at weakening 
Hindu influence, especially through the working of its Primary 
Education Act; a determined attack is being made on the Calcutta 
University, a stronghold of Hinduism. There have been recently 
serious Hindu-Muslim riots at Dacca and elsewhere; in Noakhali 
Hindus assert that Muslim truculence led to a reign of terror. 
The Prime Minister a few months ago asserted that Hindu 
officialdom was disloyal; on the other hand, senior Hindu officials 
on the executive side are known to have been considering whether 
they would not be safer from Muhammadan Ministries in the 
judicial department. Hindu-Muslim friction reached such a pitch 
recently that the Governor foxind it necessary to summon a peace 
cxmfcrcnce. 

Disappointing Results 

Viewed in the light of the facts as set forth, the working of the 
Act must be considered disappointing. Both British and Indian 
statesmen are beginning to realize the difficulty of adapting 
democracy the British type in a country where there are per- 
manent minorities bereft of all hope of ever forming a Govern- 
ment. The British Government is prepared to reconsider the 
problem of Indian self-government, to amend and, if necessary, 
reconstruct the Act on lines determined by agreement among 
Indians themselves. As already observed, they have endeavoured 
to associate responsible Indian statesmen, with the Indian Govern- 
ment for the period of the war, but have met with no response 
from the principal parties concerned— Muslims and the CongKSS. 
It would have been sheer insanity to accept the Congress offer of 
forming a Government. They could not have held the country 
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except with the support a huge body of British troops. 
Muhammadans arc the backbone of the Indian Army; with the 
whole Islamic community in India hostile to a Congress Govern- 
meat, Muslim troops would no longer be reliable; almost inevit- 
ably there would have been civil war, which could only have been 
settled by British intervention. In any case, Congress would have 
had to rely on British troops to maintain peace, while it built up 
a Hindu army capable of holding down the Muslims and defend- 
ing the Indian frontiers, which would be exposed on the north to 
attack by hordes from the borderland and beyond, bent on aiding 
their co-rchgionists against the infidel. Could such risks be run 
during war? Mr. Gandhi may describe Muha mm adan soldiers 
of the Indian Army as British mercenaries; pro-Congress authors 
may term them unpleasant toughs; at least they have the merit of 
loyalty — loyalty to the King-Emperor. 

The Bombay Conference 

A strong group of National Liberals, mostly Hindus, put 
forward a proposal at the end of last March for solving the dead- 
lock. The idea was to form a National Government at the Centre 
responsible to the Crown through the Viceroy, thus short-circuit- 
ing Whitehall It did not appeal to the Muslims, who saw in it 
a veiled attempt ultimately to place supreme power in Hindu 
hands. Apart from this, the proposal seems to rest on a miscon- 
ception of the position of the Crown, which only acts through its 
Ministers. Congress would not join, while not objecting to the 
proposal, which shows that it, too, thought that the Ministers 
would be Hindu. Even if such a Ministry were formed, it would 
be very much in the air. 

An Objective Presentation 

I have endeavoured in this sketch of the political scene in India 
to give the facts as objectively as possible. The sources of my in- 
formation arc the Indian Press and platform, and views expressed 
to me personally by prominent Indians of all schools of thought, 
in most cases as anxious that India should reach her hill stature in 
the British Commonwealth as the Left-wing Congressman, The 
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impression created by a survey of recent political happenings is 
that responsibility for the existing impasse rests, in a large measure, 
on Indians themselves rather than on the British Government 
The opposite view is held in some quarters outside India, especially 
in America and Britain. For those who adopt it, Whitehall and 
a hard, unimaginative British bureaucracy in India stand arraigned 
at the bar of humanity for denying India her freedom. 

Skilful propaganda, both in Europe and America, has for a long 
time been carried on in support of the indictment It is asserted, 
for example, that big business in Britain, in alliance with London 
financial interests, imposes on Whitehall a policy of economic 
exploitation to the detriment of Indian enterprise. To carry this 
out, British statesmen are compelled to resort to subtle and unfair 
tactics, promoting disunity while offering reforms from which 
safeguards, designed to protect British interests, have extracted 
any political value they might otherwise have had. It is Britain 
who is responsible for the discord between Muslim and Hindu. 
The Princes arc a British creation set up as an insuperable barrier 
to In dian freedom, “ festering enclaves of autocracy and misrule,” 
to quote a recent proGongress writer. Anti-British spokesmen 
wish it to be believed that India is a nation struggling for self- 
expression, eager to establish a Government based on the popular 
will. Much is made of the extreme reluctance of Britain to 
transfer power to Indian hands. 

A fair and candid examination of the Indian political situation 
as it exists today is a sufficient answer to these attacks on British 
sincerity and spirit of fair play. Responsible Indians, as anxious 
for self-government as the keenest Congressman, readily admit 
that the Act of 1935 gave substance to the Indian dream of Home 
Rule; had Congress chosen to conciliate the Muslims, had they 
shown goodwill to the Princes and the British, they might, it is 
recognized, in two or three years ^ time have had the government 
of the whole country under their control. Many non-Congress 
Hindus blame them for missing a heaven-sent opportunity. As 
regards the Hindu-Muslim quarrel, it is obvious enough that the 
main rcasoo for its present intensity is the fear of Hindu domina- 
tion in the Muslim mind, arising from the working of the reforms. 
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To meet the charge of the refusal to transfer power it is enough 
to refer again to the attitude of the minorities m Hindu and 
Muslim provinces. Would they clamour for the abolition of the 
Act if the provincial Governments had no power to oppress? 
“ We gave up power, prestige, and patronage for a principle when 
we gave up office,” said a prominent Congressman recently. 

Possibilities of Co-operation 

At this stage the question presents itself, “ Does the impasse in 
the political arena necessarily make any form of Indian co-opera- 
tion impossible during the war?” I have already referred to and 
criticized the proposal put forward by Indian National Liberals at 
a conference in Bombay last month. In a recent lecture before 
this Association the distinguished editor of a leading British 
journal in India supported the Liberal proposals and suggested 
that the Viceroy should appeal in the King-Emperor’s name to 
Indians to forget their differences and to rally behind the Throne 
in the defence of India against the terrible dangers confronting 
her. Is there any hope of such a combination of warring factions ? 
Alasl there is none. Congress rule has inflamed Muslim fanati- 
cism to a point where compromise is impossible; the hostility of 
the Mahasabha to Muslims is almost as fanatical; a dangerous 
mood is reflected in the exclamation of the Mahasabha General 
Secretary. “ We want Home Rule,” he said the other day, “ so 
that Hindus and Muslims can fight out their quarrel.” The 
outcastes regard the Congress with deep distrust; could one expect 
the Princes to combine with pcditicians who describe them as the 
fifth columnists of British Imperialism? Muslim fear of the 
Germans is less than their fear of Hindu domination; the feeling 
that they have the Muslim world behind them gives them a sense 
of security against outside aggression. And Muslims would have 
a strong suspicion that a National Government during the war, 
especially if Congress were represented, would lead eventually to 
the victory of Hinduism over Islam. The hatreds engendered by 
the working of the Act cannot be so easily submerged. 

I do not wish to imply by this criticism that any kind of effort 
to obtain all possible support from political India and India 
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generally in the war would be useless. In any case, the scheme of 
enlarging the Viceroy’s Cabinet is worth following up. It would 
be necessary to give Muslims equal representation with the Hindus. 
Another point to be considered is whether the time has not come 
to deny to Congress its pride of place in the political arena, to 
endeavour to remove the impression in men’s minds that Congress 
has only to m a k e a gesture of compromise to be given an imme- 
diate welcome, involving, perhaps, loss of prestige and position to 
those who had been first to offer their services. In any ease, 
Congress docs not represent India nor the majority of Indians. 
It has refused to carry out its election, mandate; it is mainly 
responsible for the failure of the reforms. The view is widespread 
that the Indian Government should no longer await a gesture 
from Congress; the time has gone by for appeasement; if Govern- 
ment made this clear they would attract all over India the support 
of many Hindus w^ho now fear to commit themselves lest they 
might be exposed to Congress vengeance should it be allowed to 
return to power. And even if a fresh approach to the problem 
should not be successful, Britain may at least rely on the moral 
support of the majority of Indians. Young India (Muslim and 
Hindu) is flocking to the colours; everywhere factories are work- 
ing to capacity in producing war supplies; thousands of young 
Indians arc receiving King’s commissions in the new miUtary 
formations. Is it too much to hope that the brotherhood in arms 
of Briton, Hindu, and Muslim in the mighty struggle now being 
waged may induce a spirit of goodwill and mutual understanding 
that should, after the war, make possible some form of compromise 
between the warring elements in the political arena ? 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A MEBTTNo of thc Assodation was held at the Royal Empire Society, North- 
ijmberland Avenue, W.C. 3, on Thursday, July 3, 19141, when a Paper 
entitled “ Impressions of thc Indian Political Scene on a Recent Visit ” was 
read by Sir William Barton, k.c.i.e,, c.s.i, Thc Most Hon. thc Marquess of 
Willingdon, P.C., o.c.s.i., g.c.m.g., g.c.i.g., g.b.e., was in thc chair. 

The Chairuan : I need hardly tell you that it is with thc very greatest 
pleasure that I stand here to introduce — though he requires no introduction 
to an audience of this kind — Sir William Barton, He has been recently to 
India, and he has conac back full of inlonnBtion, which he proposes to tell 
us something abouL He and I were associated together for a good many 
years in our work In India, when be was a member of thc Political Service 
in that country, I saw him finally towards thc end of his career, when he 
was in one of the highest offices he could hold in India, as Resident in 
Hyderabad State. With his long experience of India I am sure we shall be 
citrcmcly interested in what he has to say to us. (Applause.) 

Sir William Barton then read his paper. 

Sir Henry Lawrence : I do not presume to criticize thc careful survey 
which Sir William Barton has given us of thc present conflict of courses in 
India. It is now thirteen years since I left its shores, and I feel that old men 
long removed from thc scene of action should be very modest in cjpressing 
opinions. I recognize Sir William, however, as a man of the widest know- 
ledge of thc Indian States and I wish to ask hb advice on two points. We 
hear sometimes ardent followers of thc Congress who advocate the abolition 
of thc Indian States. Some years ago Sir Frederick Sykes read a paper at 
Chatham House on the States, and I advanced some arguments in defence 
of their continuance. Quite apart from thc maintenance of Treaties, to 
which thc British people have shown their attachment by their sacrifices in 
thc present and in the last wars, there arc very great advantages to the Indian 
pohty in the preservation and iDdcpcndcncc of these Statics. They are fields 
of adventure in all kinds o£ experiments in administration, economics and 
finance. 

Many observers assail the British official for his habit of plodding along in 
a groove according to precedent, and by contrast regard with admiration thc 
far-ranging scope of thc Indian mind. Who would have thought that the 
most orthodox Hindu ruler of Mysore would have installed a Muslim as hb 
Premier? and how wisely Sb Mirza Ismail has developed that progressive 
State. Then look at Hyderabad with a Muslim Prince and Muslim Coun- 
cillors over many millions of contented Hindu subjects. As Sir William has 
told us, these States have known how to repress subversive movements 
without serious turbulence. Now for my questions. A generation ago many 
States had their separate currcndcs in coins issued from their own mints. 
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How many States today retain this highly valued privilege? How many 
States have exercised the power of issuing State notes backed by the national 
credit of the State? 

I submit that experiments on these lines of State finance may be of vast 
importance in solving the major problem of the economic advance of India. 
If we examine the ancient Indian system of credit we find that it was 
based on character and trustworthiness, and not on the accumulation of 
property, for scctirity. 

The method of finance which created the stupendous monuments of Hindu 
religion and the wonderful achievements of Muslim architecture has always 
been a mystery. These arc scattered all over the land. The names of EUora 
and Ajanta represent the first, Agra and Bijapur the second. When we 
have seen how the credit of the State can be marshalled for e^il purposes by 
the dictators of Europe, let us recall how under the name of ta]^avi — the 
strengthening of the people — the same idea underlies an ancient Indian insti- 
tution for the benefit of agriculture. If the Indian States can adapt the ex- 
pedient of national credit for the relief of the stagnation and poverty of the 
peasant, they will confer the greatest boon possible on the whole polity of 
India. 

Dr. Shahani : I should like to thank Sir William Barton iar a most illu 
minating lecture, and if I presume to say anything, it should not be taken 
in a spirit of criticism; but as he has given an objective statement some of us 
may be permitted to follow his example. 

There are one or two things that I should very humbly like to ask Sir 
William. Congress won the elections, he says, by making extravagant 
promises to the Indian masses. That certainly is so. I, too, was in India 
at the time, but I ask, has any Government anywhere in the world not done 
that? Where would Messrs. Hitler and Mussolini be if they had not 
promised rivers of milk and honey to their people? It is part of electioneer- 
ing tactics which, of course, Indians arc learning from Europeans. You can- 
not blame them. 

Another point that struck me was that Congress did not include in its 
Ministries representative Muslims. Here I think Congress made a great 
mistake. Congress had realized their power for the first time, and they 
would certainly have been supermen if they had not determined to stick to 
it. A child having chocolates for the first time would hke to eat the whole 
lot. It is only when surfeited it is prepared to share them with others. 

The Congress, according to Sir William Barton, has been tried and found 
wanting. I beg to disagree here. Now, how is the whole question to be 
settled? I should have liked light on that matter. It is true Congress stands 
aloft and aloof, while many Indians of the younger generation are prepared 
to collaborate with Britain; but before these can carry the masses with them 
it must be shown that Congress is absolutely in the wrong, which has not 
been proved. That is a very important point, and today Indians arc fighting 
in thousands in the Middle Ewt, but hundreds of thousands of them arc 
not. My information is that Indians arc not showing as much enthusiasm 
f(»' the war as they might do. 
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Sir Fiank Notcb : I did not come thie afternoon prepared to speak, but it 
is now twenty years since I first began to obey your orders, my Iwd, when 
you were Governor of Madras and I was one of your sccretmes, and the 
habits of such a long period are not iighdy discarded. 

Sir William Barton, in his deeply interesting paper, has given us a picture 
of conditions in India based on a recent visit to that country, and, therefore, 
on more recent experience than probably anyone else present in this room 
possesses, which is to my mind a very gloomy one. It has filled me, as I am 
sure it has others here who spent the whole of their working life in India 
and did their best for it in every way they could, with profound depression. 
India seems to me singularly unaware of the rcafities of the present position. 
Hindus and Muslims alike, Congress and the Muslim League, are living in a 
fool's paradise, TThcy think they will be allowed to go on fighting out their 
quarrels under the aegis of the British Government, and that what is happen- 
ing in the world outside is of very litde concern to India. 

I am referring, of course, to the views of the Congress Party and those 
of the Muslim League. That hundreds of thousands of the people of India 
have a different oudook is shown by the great help in the war effort given 
by Princes and people alike, and by the splendid performances of Indian 
troops in various fields of war. One cannot help wondering what the effect 
would be if the Legislatures in India had to meet in a building scarred like 
the House of Commons or the building in which we ourselves arc meeting 
this afternoon. Perbape that would give them that sense of unity which 
they now so badly lack. 

No one who has taken part in the discussion has put forward any concrete 
suggestions. Even the lecturer has not gone very far in that direction. 
Indeed, there is very litde that we can say or do in this country. All we 
can do is to go on analyzing the quesdon and inducing people to think 
about it. It requires a great deal of thinking about now, and it will require 
still mote after the war when we get to more immediate grips with the 
problem. I nysclf have no suggestion to offer. I wish I had. 

There is something in the Lecturer's suggestion that the scheme for en- 
larging the Viceroy’s Council to include representative Indian leaders might 
have value. There is something in the suggestion put forward by Sir 
George Schuster at one of our recent meetings that even today we might be 
able to get a step forward if jomething in the nature of a round-table con- 
ference were convened in India, to which some of those who arc at present 
in durance vile might well be invited. 

To my mind, the most helpful suggestion is that also put forward by Sir 
George Schuster ; that our Prime Minister might bring his magnetism to 
bear on the pcqtlc of India, as be has done on the people in so many other 
parts of the world, and that an appeal frcun him to the people of India might 
well yield results which would astonish the world. 

There is one consolation, from which one can possibly derive a small 
measure of comfort. It is clear that the Act of 1935 is dead, and that India’s 
new Constitution will be framed on quite different lines. I would venture 
to remind you that, although these are rimes of unprecedented difficulty, 
durable political institutions have before now been born in time* of stress 
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such as those through which we arc bow passing. The Coostiiutiofi o£ riie 
U.S.A. was drafted under the threat of civil war, of social revolndoa 
of financi al collapse. It has — as we all know — endured successfully now for 
well over a hundred and fifty years. Let us devoudy hope that, even in the 
stress of war, India may be able to develop on coosticudonal lines as suc- 
cessfully as the United States has done. (Applause.) 

Mr. Yusup Au : I did not come prepared to speak on fhis question, and 
when I heard the paper I felt that there was less need than ever Co speak, 
because it is a purely objective paper. Except the last paragraph, the whole 
paper views facts as facts, without in any way offering suggestions for future 
policy. ' In a sense it is also pessimistic. It takes a view which, I think, is 
correct ; that so far all the efforts that have been made in various directions 
to bring the different sections of opinion in India together, have failed. But 
it also suggests that there are elements in the political atmosphere of India 
at the present day, which make it impossible to expect anything better. I 
do not know whether I am misrepresenting him. At any rate, my state- 
ment wUi probably draw out from him some remarks which will be of 
extreme value and mterese. 

There arc, of course, the two great elements that always come up in a 
discussion on Indian progress. What about the Indian States? What 
about the Indian Muslims? I have worked in Indian States, and I have 
been in touch with many of the In dian Princes, and 1 should like to say for 
my part that I do not agree with the view that the Indian States form a 
reactionary clement in India. I think in many respects they arc more pro- 
gressive, if for no other reason than because they have opportunities of 
trying various policies on a small scale which arc denied to British India. 

The Indian States fortunately, except in rare cases which are of no real 
importance, do not sec Muslims and Hindus as in inevitaWe opposition. 
In the Muslim State of Hyderabad, as was remarked, the population is 
mainly Hindu. But if you examine the various things that are done in the 
State for the people, and if you examine the opinions held by the pec^lc 
about the State, you will find that, there is on the whole a very complete 
mutual understanding, for the simple reason that the State in its policy docs 
not think in terms of communities. It thinks, just as any unitary State 
might think, of the people as a whole; and occasional outbursts are re- 
pressed, not in a communal spirit but purely in a spirit of enforcing law and 
order. The Muslims work together in such a way that, while they safe- 
gtiard their own rights, they can adll contribute to the progress of India, 
which 1 am sure they desire as much as their Hindu brethren. Could 
representative Muslims, for instance, have been thought into the rfiort-lived 
CMgrcss Ministries? There were Muslinos in those Ministries, but k has 
been asserted, and I think correctly, that they were not representative 
Mudims but individual members of great ability and great influence; but 
they were not the people who would have been elected by them- 

selves to share power with the Hindu Ministries. 

I was in the United Provinces at the time when a enainmt Muslim 
member of the Mjnistfy was being critijcued, largely by the Mus li ms, for 
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the simple fact that he joined the Minifitry at all. He felt that it was better 
to join the Ministry even in an unrepresentative capacity, because he got the 
advantage of working from within in a manner which he hoped might, 
even if not completely satisfy his Muslim brethren, at least help to further 
their interests and make it possible in future for Muslims and Hindus to 
work together in Ministries of power, 

I do not know whether my friend in the United Provinces was representa- 
tive of the Muslims in those Provinces, I think he was. At least he tried 
to work as such. I think it is possible even for a non-representative to 
work in such a way as to clear the path for representative institutions. If 
these Ministries had not come to such a sudden end, for no reasons con- 
nected with their policy, I was hoping that they might be able to put for- 
ward plans and proposals that might at any rate be of great importance in 
the interim. 

I would therefore, most respectfully, suggest : Firstly, that in British India, 
and especially in political discussions, we should be less critical and more 
sympathetic with the Indian States, and that we should be willing to learn 
more from them because they have really a great deal of experience that 
would be of value to us; secondly, that the Muslims, although their separate 
representation is necessary at the present rime, should work in such a way as 
to establish confidence in the minds of their own community and in the 
minds of the other communitieB, confidence that in a proper democratic 
government, in spite of their small numbers, they would be able to influence 
policy, and influence it in the direction of a purely non-communal India. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Bahaddh Singh : I want to associate myself with what has been said 
by the two previous speakers about the citrcme pessimism of the view taken 
by Sir William Barton in relation to the present situation in India, a 
pessimism probably which is justified but one which does not in any way 
help in a solution of the problem which at the moment needs a very speedy 
solution. 

Sir William Barton has taken up an objective point of riew, but has not 
attempted to make any suggestion which will be workable but has simply 
laid before us the plan of enlarging the Viceroy’s Council. I do feel that 
an attitude of that kind is a great reflection on British statesmanship and 
British administration. I feel that this almost staggering and paralyzing 
immobility, so characteristic of the attitude taken up by the British Govern- 
ment, is a great reflection; and 1 feel that smnethiog ought to be done, some 
tangfljlc gesture, by which the present political situation should be redeemed. 

The matter has assumed a good deal of urgency in my own mind, in view 
erf the developments which have taken place quite recently, including war 
between Russia and Germany, and that at the moment there is a co mm on 
basis fa- negotiation in India. If for no other reason but political expediency, 
one feels that that fact ought to be accepted. A further gesture ought to be 
made to Indian politicians, a gesture which, it is hoped, will result in a 
successful conclusion. 

I oosiider that the most practicable proposals which have been so far put 
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forward are diose made by Mr. Arthur Moore, which have been apoiiBorcd 
by the Liberal Party in Bombay, and which he chinks will receive the sup- 
port of even Congress people. I do urge, thercfoie, that this Association, 
which is responsible for educating British opinion about the Indian situa- 
tion, should Urge that those concessions should be promulgated and sent 
forward in suck a way that there would be a speedy and satisfaaory settle- 
ment to the whole question. (Applause.) 

The Chaulman : I think it would be ertrcmcly unwise if I, on the first 
occasion that I speak from this Chair, were to say anything of a very definite 
character with regard to my views on this very interesting address which 
we have been listening to this afternoon. Alchough it is perfectly true that 
much Sir WiUiam spoke about took place while I was Viceroy of India most 
of the time, I will tell you why I think it would be very undesirable for me 
CO say anything definite at the momenn 

It is a fact that, since I came back from India some five years ago, my 
activities and energies have been chiefly occupied, either in South America 
or New Zealand or some equally far-off country, and I have had Utde time 
to occupy myself with thinking a great deal of what was going on in India. 
But now that you have done me the honour to place me in the position of 
your President, I shall certainly look into Indian matters much more closely 
than I have done, and endeavour to tell you more dearly what have, I think, 
always been tny views, what has been my considered outlook ever since I 
first took an interest in the year 1913 in Indian affairs. 

I would, however, say this, arid endorse what Sir Fr ank Noyce and Mr. 
Yusuf All said, that Sir Wflliam Barton has painted us an extremdy gloomy 
picture. I remember very wdi when I left India in 1936, my Government 
having provided for operation on the provincial side of the whole of the 
great F^cral Scheme passed by Parliament in 1935, there was not this 
violent objection to the Act which all communities seem to have for it at the 
present time. The Princes did not seem very seriously opposed to it, and 
the Muslims had not discovered the awful horrors of it. The Congress had 
not found out what a terrible thing we had passed in the House of Commons 
and the House of Lords, and I feel therefore great concern at what I have 
heard this afternoon from Sir William Barton as to his impressions. 

I have had a very considerable experience of India, and, as far as I am 
individually concerned, I cannot believe that the good sense of the various 
commum'ties in India is gtung to throw away possibilities of arriving at that 
Dominion status which we can talk about quite freely now, although wc 
could not talk about it a few years ago. I have always been in favour of 
Dominion stams for India, but I believe that whenever we brought forward 
any serious measure of advance there was always a feeling in the mind of 
the political Indian of grave suspicion as to whether we were sincere in our 
desire to go as far as wc could with regard to Dominion status. 

That has been the difficulty between us, although I cannot help thinking 
that it ia not beyond the bounds of possibility that wc should come together 
and sweep all di£calties away. I am going to look into the matter much 
more closely now, I can assure you, and see if wc can discover some scheme 
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of grtat advance, a schetne due is agreed upon between the Britoa, the 
Hindu and the Miialim. That is a sine <ftut non if you want to get any 
Federai irheme in India at all. The Hindu and the Muslim dtdercnces 
have increaaed a great deal since I was in India in 1936 , which is really a 
very acrious matter indeed, 1 would do anything I could to break that 
down, for I fed very Krongly the magnificent w«rk that our In dian people 
arc doing at this critical moment 

I am just going to say one thing more, which is very near my mind. 
While 1 was Viceroy of India I always treated the National Congress Party 
as a pdkical party and nothing else. I did not treat it in any way differently 
from any other party that arose in India from time to time. I own frankly 
diat I diink it has been a pity that all these cffcats have been made to pacify 
and to square Mr. Gandhi and the Congress Parry, for such action creates a 
very bad impression on the other communities in India. I am personally 
perfeedy willing and anxious to be on the best possible terms with the 
Congress Party, but I do not sec why they should be spedaLly favoured 
above every other party in the country. 

Meanwhile, if I can be of any hdp towards arriving at a position where 
India would be on exactly the same basis as the other Dominions within 
the Empire, I will gladly do what I can towards this end. But I do con- 
fess that the address that we have listened to indicates that it is going to be 
very difl&cult, unless everybody in India and our people over here all com- 
bine to get together and insist on a fair solution. 

After all, we have lived together for very many years out in that country, 
and 1 do think, and 1 rhink all rightminded Indians will agree, that, taking 
it by and large, we British have done our best to push them on towards 
responsible govemmenL Every small child wants to run before he can 
walk, but now they have such important positions (rf partnership within 
the Briddt Empire — they arc members of the Imperial Conference, were 
represented on the League of Nations, signatories to the last Peace Treaty. 
Above ah, after the splendid support the Princes and people of India arc 
giving to the Empire in the struggle for freedom, 1 feel that we should 
make every effort to see tiiat India, as soon as possible, arrives at a 
position of complete equality with the other Dominions under the Crown. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. T. Maxdt Jowss : The noble chairman has given us a most oicour- 
aging statement, and 1 think we should make a personal appeal to Lord 
WillLogdon to have a heart-to-heart talk with the Secretary of State for 
India. There is no rnan living who has a mere intimate knowledge of 
India than our Prcsidcat. 1 believe he is the bridge wc require at this 
moment between the Secretary of State and India. There is no man more 
highly paganded in India, and I hope he wUl within the next few weeks 
have the confidential talk of which he speaks. (Applause.) 

Sk WnjjAit Baxton : I should like to say that the object of my paper was 
Co give an idea of what the actual siauttioa is, an objective view, as the pre- 
fotpuartc to the consideration of a fresh approach to the lodiaii problem. 
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You will realize that there was hardly rime for me to make any detailed 
suggestions of my own. 

As regards what Sir Henry Lawrence said about the Indian States, it 
would take too long to attempt a dcscriptioo of what they have been trying 
to do CO develop popular government Mysore has gone a long way. As 
far back as r88i they established a Representative Assembly, vidiich kept 
the Government very closely in touch with what people wanted, e^)ecialiy 
the villagers. Now they have a system which resembles the system in the 
United States. They have practically self-government, but an ofl&cial execu- 
tive. Hyderabad has made very interesting experiments in the establishment 
of a Legislative Assembly, based on economic interests. Cochin has a 
Legislative Assembly, practically full powered, with a minister selected from 
that assembly who happened to be a Congress man. That apparentiy took 
away the sting of Congress activities in the Cochin State. 

I quite agree with what Dr. Shahani said about the methods of the 
politicians. It is so easy, if you want to be elected, to promise to give away 
someone else’s property; I think the Congress went a little too far in some 
of their promises to the peasants. One-third of India has already said that 
Congress are in the wrong. 

I was very interested in what Lord WLllingdon said about treating Con- 
gress as a political party and not putting it in the forefront of the political 
arena. I referred to that point myself. Practically the whole of India thinks 
that Congress has only to make a gesture, and it will be received with open 
arms. That docs deter a great many people from coining forward and 
promising help to the Government. 

I agree with Sir Frank Noyce that we have to make a new approach. It 
is no use appealing to the peasants over the heads of Congress, unless you 
arc going to promise the peasant something. I should teU the peasant that 
we arc going to consider the whole problem afresh and will try to put the 
peasant on his legs. (Applause.) 

Sir Atul Chattbrjee ; There is a duty which we owe to our President and 
our lecturer, to offer them our very sincere and most grateful thanks for 
their services to the Association this evening. It is true that Sir William 
Barton’s lecture has filled at least us Indians with much sorrow, but most of 
us were already greatly oppressed by the situation through which our country 
is passing, and those of us who have the misfortune to live away from our 
country at present feel that perhaps things could have been managed better 
if everyone were wiser; but in this world we are always wise after the event. 

At the same time, I do think that our Government in India could probably 
do more to unite Indians in the present war cSort if they had better propa- 
ganda and made an even greater effort to secure the industrial progress trf 
India for the purposes of the war effort. I fear that that has not been done 
to the extent which was possible. No doubt the altered situation in the last 
few days will make our Government in India take further steps in the same 
direction. 

I am very glad indeed, sir, that you have suggested that there is no reason 
to be depressed, thinking of the future. We hope you will, with your 
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extraordinarily wide knowledge and your love few: India, ioBuence the 
Government here to take such steps as may be required for bringing India 
fully and completely into the war effort. I agree with Sir Frank Noyce 
when be said that many of my countrymen in India arc living in an unreal 
world. 

We arc very deeply grateful to Sir William Barton for his analysis of the 
Indian situation. We may not agree with everything he has said, but it is a 
great advantage to have different views put forward for our dose examina- 
non and further thought. I am sure everyone will agree with me in offering 
a sincere and hearty vote of thanks to our President and lecturer. 

The vote was carried by aedamadoo, and the meeting closed. 
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THE POLITICAL ADVANCES IN INDIA 

By Miss Eleanor Ratheone, m.p. 

I AM opening this discussion with some trepidation. I usually try 
to speak in public only on subjects on which I have some claim to 
be an expert. It is not so here, so I had better explain the part I 
propose to take. I believe Sir Frank Brown approached me 
because of my recent incursion into the Indian field with an 
“ Open Letter to Some Indian Friends,” which was widely circu- 
lated in India and reproduced in the Spectator of June 13. In 
that letter I described the limitations of my Indian experience 
and contacts. So I at first demurred to the proposal that I should 
address at all so expert an audience as the East India Association. 
But we all know the difficulty of resisting anything asked of us 
by one to whom we owe so much as Sir Frank Brown. So after 
expressing my doubts we finally agreed on a compromise — 
namely, that I should not read a paper but briefly open a discus- 
sion, leaving it to those better qualified to carry on in detail. 

I regret that the date chosen was not a week later, because most 
of you will probably have seen the announcement that Mr. Amery 
will make a statement next week, and that the proposals will 
include an extension of the representation on the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council and the setting up of a consultative War 
Council representing both British India and the Indian States. If 
the announcement is as foreshadowed, it looks as though the 
previous meetings of the East India Association have not been un- 
fruitful. I have reread the recent discussions within the Associa- 
tion which bear especially on today’s subject — those opened by 
Lady Hartog, Sir George Schuster, Mr. Arthur Moore, and Sir 
William Barton; also the Parliamentary debate of April 22. Nearly 
all speakers laid particular stress on one need with which the 
announcement as foreshadowed will specially deal — namely, the 
need for somehow broadening and vivifying the Viceroy’s Execu- 
tive Council. Their suggestions varied considerably as to how this 
could best be done^ 
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The Previous Discussions 

Perhaps it will be worth running over together the main ideas 
put forward in these previous discussions, so that we may have 
them in our minds for comparison when we learn the actual 
proposals. 

Naturally, most speakers here and in Parliament paid attention 
to Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru’s initiative. Tihie main features of his 
drastic proposals were for a reconstituted Executive Council or 
“ National Government ” (he was indificrent to how it was 
named), to consist wholly (in his first statement he said pre- 
ponderantly) of unofficial Indians drawn from different sections 
of Indian opinion and commanding trust and confidence. Above 
all, the Defence Minister should be an Indian. This new body 
should be resp<xiable directly to the King-Emperor through the 
Viceroy, thus wiping out the British Parliament and giving to the 
new body ^*wri-Dominion powers and status. Actual Dominion 
status should be promised within a definite lime limit. War 
industries, especially heavy industries, including aeroplane manu- 
facture, should be pushed on, and a live and active War Board 
constituted. Responsible government should be re-established in 
the Provinces through coalition Ministries, or, if that proved im- 
possible, through non-official advises to the Governors. 

Unfortunately, the greater part of these interesting features 
have been so far rejected by one or another or all of those necessary 
to operate them. Mr. Jinnah, on behalf of the Muslim League, 
has repudiated the whole scheme. The proposal to cut out all 
contreJ by the British Parliament and to vest authority in an 
Indian executive responsible only to the Viceroy was rejected, not 
tmly by Mr. Amcry, but pronounced impracticable by all the chief 
British commentators, with the exception of Mr. Arthur Moore. 
Apart from the constitutional difficulties, these critics pointed out 
that in fact Parliament, far from being the main obstructive force 
in the way of Indian reforms, has been the best sounding-board 
for India’s grievances and the advance guard in pressing for the 
preservation of democratic Ubcrtics, the extension of electoral 
rights, and the achievement of social improvements in the interests 
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of the masses, not only here in Britain, hut for India, I am sure 
myself that this is true. 

On the other hand, nearly all the British spokesmen have agreed 
with Sir Tej in insisting on the broadening and strengthe ning of 
the Executive Council, even while rejecting the status he proposed 
for it. Men with long Indian experience, such as Sir George 
Schuster, Sir Stanley Reed (speaking in Parliament), and Mr, 
Moore, were agreed that there should be no difficulty in finding 
Indians amply qualified by their individual abihty to fill such 
posts as those of Defence Minister and (Sir George Schuster 
added) Finance Minister, to say nothing of lesser offices. But they 
seemed equally agreed that these could be selected only on their 
individual merits and not as forming part of a fixed proportion of 
representatives of different political parties. Such proportionate 
representation by agreement seems ruled out by the unreconciled 
claims of the Muslim League for equality of representation, of 
the Hindu Mahasabha and of Congress for a preponderance of 
Hindus in accordance with their numerical majority. 

As to the fixing of a time fimit within which Dominion status 
should be achieved, that was less discussed, but seems equally 
ruled out so long as there is no agreement between the main 
disputants upon their rival claims to office and no settlement of 
their communal disputes. On this point I would remark that, so 
far as an outside observer like myself can judge, the prospect of 
any British Parliament agreeing to commit itself to the granting 
of virtual Dominion status during the war, or even to a definite 
time limit after the war, seems receding rather than advancing. 
We are all too incessantly reminded by the dangers surrounding 
us of the risks of placing too much faith in the effect of concessions 
granted by our side only without firm guarantee of how they will 
be used. The argument “ If you British clear out, all will be 
well. Give us what we desire, and you can then trust us not to 
let you down’' inevitably suggests the analogy of Ireland. The 
result of the cession of the Treaty Ports is always before our 
minds and not least, we may be sure, before the mind of the 
Prime Minister. Indians, like Irishmen, have long memories — it 
would seem sometimes vindictive memories for grievances even 
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when they arc past. They arc apt to concentrate on these 
grievances, and it may take generations, not years, lor them to 
get out of the habit. 

Effect of Attack on Russia 

It seems likely, therefore, that the announcement next week 
may fall considerably short of Sir Tcj Bahadur Sapru’s proposals, 
to say nothing of those of Congress. Need we therefore despair 
of any break in the deadlock? I feel very hopeful myself that 
this need not be so. Whatever proposals the Government may 
have decided on may serve, if not as a reason ^ as an occasion for 
a change of attitude even on the part of Congress. They may 
serve as a step-ladder, not for climbing down, but rather as a 
bridge to reach the other side, by showing a greater disposirieJn to 
compromise. The real reason for a new approach, if it comes, 
may be the changed situation produced by the fact that the 
Russians arc now definitely our allies. It seems obvious that the 
intransigent attitude of Congress leaders has been partly, at least, 
the result of Communistic sympathies of some of them. It seems 
at least difficult otherwise to explain the change in Congress 
propaganda which took place about the time of the Russo-German 
Pact just before the outbreak of war. Before that Congress writers 
were outspoken in their condemnation of Nazism and Fascism. 
They were full of sympathy for the victims of Fascist aggression 
everywhere, especially in China, Spain, and Czccho-Slovakia. 
Pandit Nehru at least saw plainly the lesson of all this as it affected 
India. In March, 1939, he wrote : “ India’s freedom will not be 
worth many days’ purchase if Fascism or Nazism dominates the 
world.” Repeatedly he condemned the policy of appeasement 
which had led to the abandonment of these victims of aggression. 
One might have expected that he and all those who think with 
him would have rallied to our side once we had dropped appease- 
ment and were engaged in fighting the aggressor. On the cemtrary, 
ever since the Russo-German Pact relatively little has been heard 
from these quarters of anti-Nazi opinion. It seems possible that, 
as has happened nearer home, Communist sympathizers in India 
may act on the maxim “ When Stalin turns, I turn." If so, the 
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change of front may have already taken place in the minds of 
non-co-operators, and the new proposals may give them an oppor- 
tunity of showing it 

The war against Russia may also help in another way: by 
bringing the sense of danger nearer home. Can any intelligent 
Indian fail to be asking himself or herself : “If U.S.S.R. and the 
British both went down, where should we bc.^ If Japan had by 
that time come in on the Axis side, as it surely would in time to 
share the spoils as Italy did, how would that affect India's 
security?” 


Realities of Wax 

So far the realities of war seem hardly to have touched the 
imaginations of Congress at all. This may remain true so long 
as the principal leaders arc in prison. A letter reached me last 
week from a wch-known English writer and experienced inter- 
nationalist now in the Army, in which he remarked that during 
the last war he was in India and how difficult he had found it to 
envisage the rcahties of the war. It must be harder stiU for men 
to remember them behind prison bars, cut ofl (if it is so) from news- 
papers and broadcasts. I confess that this practical consideration 
influences me even more than sympathy with the prisoners to wish 
that some means may be found of releasing them. 

For the same reason, I am attracted by the proposal, supported 
by Sir George Schuster and several others, that at least one 
pro mine nt Indian should be brought over here and given a 
Governmental position, possibly as Under-Secretary for India; or, 
alternatively, that a small number of representative Indians should 
be invited to come here for conference. That seems preferable to 
the suggestion at one time much in favour that Mr. Amery him- 
self should visit India. The other plan would do more, perhaps, 
to make Indian introverts into extroverts — to force them to turn 
their eyes to the world outside India and to realize what the 
world, including India, would look like if Hitler dominated it 

The purpose of my Open Letter was to present this aspect— to 
remind those who read it that the policy of non-co-operation was 
actually helping Hitler, much as Vichy is doing, though to a 
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lesser extent and without the French excuse of several million 
prisctfKTS in German hands. 

So far as the Congress Press is concerned, my letter completely 
failed. A reply published in that Press on behalf of Sir Rat^- 
dranath Tagore simply ignored, as did other commentators in 
that Press, my main thesis, concentrating on minor points and 
reiterating old charges against British rule. I can hardly believe 
that Dr. Tagore had actually read my letter. Perhaps portions 
were read to him on his sickbed. A letter from a number of 
representative British women to the women of India met with a 
more courtly but equally unsatisfactory reply. 

Three British Tendencies 

But the audience we aimed at was not the extremist but the 
middle section of opinion— the moderates and the waverers be- 
tween two opinions. In spite of failures hitherto, I still believe 
that this line of attack against the non-co-operators’ position should 
be pursued over here more than so far. British discussion has too 
much concentrated on discussing practical changes in structure 
and administration and has made too little appeal to emotions 
and ideals; and, secondly, has been too fearful of criticizing 
Indians and hurting their feelings. 

Both mistakes arc characteristic of the strength and weakness of 
the British people. Because we arc a practical people with some 
genius for compromise, we prefer discussing practical proposals, 
trying to wOTk out compromises which, though illogical and in- 
complete, seem to offer a solution of immediate difficulties, to 
discussions which seem to us theoretic and academic. And be- 
cause we arc bred in the democratic and also in the imperial 
tradition, we tend to feel acutely our own responsibility for the 
blunders and shortcomings of our own Government. The results 
of our own action and not those of others we regard as our own 
business. Jhirdly, because we inherit the tradition of a ruling race 
and realize, as we do acutely, the evil done by die attitude in 
earlier generations of contempt for those ruled over and indiffer- 
ent to dicir intcrcstB, we arc intensely anxious not to say anything 
that can hurt and offend any Indians because they arc still to a 
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certain extent in subjection to the British Empire, This is the 
more so because we realize that Indians and India arc inheritors 
o£ traditions in their own way as much worth respect as our own, 
and that their abilities, though difierent, are not inferior to ours. 

These three tendencies taken together, good in themselves, incur 
the risk that Indians may be led to believe that all right-minded 
progressive people over here think that we alone are to blame for 
all that has gone wrong in India. 

I feel myself that there is a time lag in this tendency, especially 
in the last part — our fear of hurting Indian feelings. If I were an 
Indian I would resent being treated as a nerve doctor treats an 
hysterical patient or one with heart trouble — " Don’t say anything 
to annoy him; he may have a heart attack.” True respect involves 
frankness as between us and Indians and the expectation that if 
they are free to abuse us and all we stand for we are free to retort, 
put our own case and expect from them the tolerance of criticism 
which they exact from us. 


Some Questions to Congress 

In this spirit I put to Indians in my letter and put now to those 
who listen these questions ; 

1. Where is your consistency? You condemned the appeasement policy, 
yet now chat it is abandoned and power is in the hands of those who con- 
demned it ail along you oppose our war cfiFort against the aggressor nation. 

2. How can we 6eficvc in tfic rcai'ty of your past expressed sympathy for 
China, Spain, and Czech o-Slovakia so long as you are the passive helpers, 
by your non-resistance:, of the tyrant we are fighdng? What would be the 
fate of these oppressed and tormented peoples if Hitler and Mussolini won 
the war? 

3. Where is your magnanimity? Was it shown when, soon after the 
defeat of France left us to fight alone, you chose to begin the campaign of 
rcsistaxtcc to the war efiort and of inducing others to withhold thdr help? 

4. What is the real motive behind the non-co-operation movement? Is it 
that you want Hitler to win? Or is it (though this seems hardly possible) 
that you arc so confident in our victory that you feel your resistance will not 
prevent or retard it but may help you to extort a better bargain fqr India? 
We know your leaders have repudiated that motive, but what other mates 
sense of what you arc doing? And apart from the meanness of exploiting 
our emergency, while denying that jou are doing it, what is likely to be 
the result upon your own cause? 
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I would follow these questions with certain observations to the 
non-co-opg-ators : 

If aU Indians were united in wanting what you want there might be a 
hope that the grcativess of our need might extort capitulation to your 
demands. But all Indians arc not united, and it happens that those who 
are helping us most effectively — the martial races of the North, the PrinccB, 
even the Muslim League in spite of a dissatisfacrion almost equal to your 
own with British policy — want something directly opposed to what you 
want. Is there not a real fear that by standing out you are strengthening 
the hands of people in India who, whatever their valour and their other 
merits, arc not, broadly speaking, the friends of democracy or freedom or 
social improvement for the masses? It is only human nature to be biased 
in favour of those who have helped one through a tight place and biased 
against those who have hindered. There is a real danger that when the 
war ends in the way which we believe it will, those who will have the 
making of the peace and of the setdement after the war may, in their only 
natural anxiety to show their gratitude to those who have helped Them, 
agree to certain things in a setdement which many of us would deplore as 
much as you would. 


An Appeal 

But while asking these questions I would like to end on a dif- 
ferent note — not of argument but of appeal. We know that many 
of the non-co-operators are in their hearts idealists and not in- 
different to the ideals for which we are fighting. What I missed in 
recent discussions, and chiefly in the Parliamentary debate, was any 
kind of appeal to the ideals and generous emotions of the Indian 
people. No two men arc more fitted to make such an appeal than 
Mr. Amcry and Mr. Churchill, because both of them arc in their 
own way idealists and both arc masters of the English language. 
I wish that they would make to India, while offering the maxi- 
mum of concessions which they feel able to make, an appeal which 
overrode the tactics of political warfare, reminding them of the 
broad issues which are at stake in this terrible war and summoning 
them in the face of the common danger to put the past aside, 
forget lesser grievances and affronts, forget their differences with 
other Indians, help us to fight the common foe and afterwards, as 
I put it in my letter, put forward the strengthened claim of those 
they represent to shape the destinies of India and of the world they 
will have helped to save. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING ADDRESS 

A UEiTTOo of the Association was held at the Caxton Hah, Westminster, 
S.W, I, on Thursday, July 17, 1941, when a Discussion on the question of 
political advances in India was opened by Miss Eleanor Rathbone, m.p. 
Sir Alfred Watson was in the chair. 

The Chairman : It had been our hope that Lord Hailey would be able to 
take the chair at this meeting, and I am afraid I am a very inadequate sub- 
stituce for a man with his tinrivallcd experience of India. Lord Hailey 
writes, however ; “ I had hoped to come to Miss Rathbone’s address, but the 
Vickers Company have put on a meeting for that afternoon, and I fear that 
it will be impossible for me to do so. I regret this very much." 

Miss Rathbone, who at one of our previous meetings rather congratulated 
herself on having thrown a brick, is to open a discussion upon the Indian 
simation as it exists today. 1 am sure we shall find that she has lost none 
of the flexibility of her elbow. 

After Miss Rathbone had spoken, 

Sir John Maynard said : I suppose we should all agree that the present 
deadlock in India ought to be ended, that it can be ended only by some con- 
stitutional change, and that it cannot at the present time be ended by means 
of legislation. That is to say, we have to find a constitutional change which 
can be made now without further legislation in order to end the existing 
deadlock. 

I suggest to you that there arc at present two contradictions in the consti- 
tutional position in India. One is chat there is perpetual reiteration of the 
statement that the goal is Dominion status; and yet the fact r em a i ns that no 
active step is taken by Government towards the attainment of it. The other 
is that there exists in India what I might call a complete critical apparatus 
that includes the Press, and the Legislative Councils and free speech; a com- 
plete critical apparatus, but except in four Provinces, which are still auto- 
nomous, there is no responsibility. You do not get on very well or very far 
with a critical apparatus which is not accompanied by any responsibility. 
You must, in such a situation as this, be prepared either to go on or to go 
back. 

Ask yourselves, is it possible to go back? Look back over the history of a 
hundred years to the time when Macaulay first suggested that an English 
education was the right one. At all events, someone else has said, English 
opens the eyes whereas Sanskrit closes them. We decided to open people’s 
eyes. We went on with a series of developments of a constitutional kind, 
culminating with the Act of 1935, carrying it still further with frequent 
rcfa-cnces to the goal of Dominion status. 

Now let me give you what I take to be the reason for going on and going 
further. I do not think myself that it is any abstract preference for democracy 
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which makes Indians so eager for this. What Indians do desire— Indians of 
all classes, Princes, fighting men and everybody— is equality of national 
status; arid by equality oi national status whiat they understand is a Pariia- 
memary system similar to that which Canadians and Australians and other 
members of the British Empire already enjoy. 

Now let me tdl you frankly why it is that there is this strong desire for 
equality of national status. It is because without that equality of national 
status you will continue to have those slights put upon Indians which 
they so deeply resent. That is the reason why there is that desire for 
equality of status. The slights may be corporate, as when the Dominions 
were asked if they would join in the war or not, but India was not 
asked. It was taken for granted that she would do so. It was that which 
has led to all diis trouble. It was constitutional to do what the Government 
did, but it was completely tactless. As to the personal slights, I need not 
specify them. We all know what I mean. It is because there is that sense 
that there is not a real equality that these mistakes are perpetrated. I have 
no doubt that people will say that Hindu society is itself hierarchically 
organized. That simply means that people arc not logical. 

The next point is that the Government says, Wc are quite prepared to 
make an advance, but there must be agreement. That sounds most reason- 
able and most logical, and yet wc know that agreement is not likely to be 
reached, and I think I can tdl you why agreement is not likely to be reached. 
We who are schooled in a democratic system know that wc must be pre- 
pared to compromise unless wc are willing to fight out the question. People 
who have not had — as the Indians have not had — anything approaching 
democracy until quite recently, arc not aware of this same situation There 
is a tort of subconscious conviction in the minds of most Indians that it is 
not necessary that they should settle it for themselves. In fact, they would 
be giving something away to the other side, if they conceded any point in 
the way of compromise. 

I would say to you — and this is the basis of the proposal which 1 have to 
make — that yotl will not get agreement, you ought not to ask for it, but you 
may get acquiesrrnce. That is, acquiescence to a reasonable proposal put 
forward on the motion of the Government. There must be such a sugges- 
tion made as is likely to secxire acquieiccocc— acquiescence as opposed to 
agreement. 

1 flbould like to be able to dwell upon certain difficulties which do stand 
in the way of advance towards the consticuuanal goaL I feel that 1 must 
not appropriate to myself too long a time out of the short afternoon which 
circumstances permit to us, so I do not dwell at present on particular obstacles 
whkh present themselves. 

1 am not going to deal with the question of a Muslim minority, because 
it is unpoipible to do it in ffic time; the offier obstacle is the fact that at the 
preseac time the Congress and those who are with them are opposing the 
war. As to the last, 1 will only say that the sequence of events quite clearly 
shows that thoae even who are undergoing imprisonment, even among those 
people dtae is 00 real opposition to the war. 

The pequcDoc events is this. In june, 1940, the Congress, or its Work- 
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ing Co mmi ttee, decided that non-violence waj not appropriate. In Angust 
the Secretary of State made a statement, showing the arrangements which 
the Government was prepared to make. In September a few weeks later the 
Congress went back upon this abandonment of the non-violence policy. It is 
quite clear to my mind that this non-violence agitation was a mere piece of 
tactics intended to bring pressure to bear on the British Government to solve 
tbc constitutional question. As soon as the coostitutioDal question has been 
settled, all this trouble about non-violence will vanish, and you will have at 
once tbe release of the genuine latent desire of a very great part of India to 
take part in the wax against Hitlerism. 

I sec Mr. Wilson at the back of the ball, and he will be able to state pre- 
cisdy what is the measure by which it is proposed to solve this question. I 
feel I cannot do it myself adequately in the time, but I appeal to Mr. Wilson 
to make a statement of the case in order that my position may be made 
intelligible to my audience. 


Mr. R. A. Wilson : This is a most unfair way of dragging to his feet a 
very humble individual, who had no intention whatever of saying anything 
this afternoon. Sir John Maynard has been stopped by Sir Alfred Watson, 
and has thereupon shifted the burden on to my shoulders. 

I do not think that I have really anything to add to what Sir John has 
already said, because the proposal that kc wished to outline, and which we 
together had outlined in the Nineteenth Century and After for last month, is 
already, 1 imagine, known to most of you. It merely consisted in an enlarge- 
ment of the Vic^oy’s Council, in the first place appointing to the Council 
members representative as far as possible of Indian opinion, who were wiU- 
ing to assume office, but leaving a certain number of vacancies which, if and 
when the Congress and the Muslim League thought fit to accept office, they 
could accept. The condition was self-fulfilling ot sclf-canccUing, and behind 
that proposal lay the fact that, first of ail, in 1919, when the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms came into existence, the Congress refused to have any- 
thing whatever to do with the Act and said it was entirely unworthy of 
acceptance, and then thought better of their attitude. The same thing 
happened again in 1937, when the present Act came into force in India as 
far as tbc Provinces were concerned. 

Remembering these two experiences in the past, there seemed at least to 
be some hope that the Congress and the Muslim League might think better 
of h. If that hope is not fulfilled, at least the proposal to which Sir jedm 
referred docs mean that we should get a Government which is a little more 
representative — it could not very well be less — than the present Viceroy's 
CouncU is. 

Whether we shall hear mxt week, when Mr. Amery noakes hi* promised 
statement, that there is to be something on these lines, I naturally have no 
idea whatever. I notice that my old friend, Sir Hari Singh Gout, poured 
scorn on this suggestion in the cdumns of the New/ Statesman last week. 
One might have thought that he, with all his knowledge of Englisli Me, 
might have rcaliied the value of compromises to which Miss Rathbone and 
Sir John have chawn attention. 

VOL. XXiVIL 
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Now I tiiiak I have discharged the burden, have I not, Sir John? 
(Applause.) 

Lady Haktog : I really do not think that anything I can say this afternoon 
adds very much to the value of this discussion. It was with dismay that I 
reckoned up a few days ago that it was already four months since I summed 
up before the Association the political situation as it was then, and urged 
that the Government should at least not be content to sit back inactive; and 
it was only yesterday that at last there came a sign from the Government 
side. Of course, we do not know what has been going on behind the scenes 
all this time, but one thing is quite clear, that in those four months, during 
- which nothing has been said of any new constructive proposals on the part 
of Government, the situation in India on the Congress side has certainly 
deteriorated very considerably. Anybody who follows the comments and 
the news that come from the Indian Press must realize that the feeling of 
bitterness and frustration has grown, and many hundreds more are riow in 
prison. For myself, I rather feel that from the Congress side we cannot 
expect very much co-operation, whatever is proposed by Mr. Amery, short 
of proposals which we all know he is not going to make. 

At the same time, I do not think we ought to feel coo greatly discouraged. 
There comes a time when bitterness forms a kind of sheath over a person, 
and reasoned argument will no longer penetrate that coat of mail. That is 
the condition of many Indian Congressmen today. But this is a time of 
political miracles. Who would have thought it possible, for instance, that 
the Conservative party would not only accept without comment but welcome 
an alliance with Russia? (Laughter.) Therefore, do not let us be dis- 
couraged. (Applause.) 

Sir Hassan SuHSAWAitoY : As a Muslim and as an Indian I would like to 
say a word or two. I was very much impressed by what Miss Rathbonc, Sir 
John Maynard and Mr. R. A. Wilson have said. They have touched on 
points which I as an Indian know that my countrymen do feel. Sir John 
said that we have Dominion status as the goal. But we all know the goal is 
so far off. The Indian says, “What have you done so far?” Another 
thing which I and a large majority of Indians feel is that, if Britain and 
her AllicB do not quickly win — we can never think that we are going to 
lose the war— biit say, hypothetically, if we do lose the war, all that India is 
looking forward do, her independence and freedom, will be flattened out. 
Therefore, it is very important that India’s spiritual and material fences 
should be enlisted in this great cause of freedom, in which Britain is 
struggling so manfully. 

But why does not Britain, or people who arc in authority to speak on 
behalf of Britain, say, “ Come along. We must fight and win this war. 
We are fighting for the freedom of mankind and humanity in general, and 
particularly of those who fight with us and arc our allies and friends and 
fuppxHt m. If India is one at our friends and supportcri, she will certainly 
joiii in the efforts we are making in this struggle and all its sacrifices ’’ P If 
this were done it would go far to make India’s war effort complete. Miss 
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Rathbonc might tell that to her colleagues in the House of Commons. We 
find that, whenever there is a debate on India, the House thins out very 
appreciably. Everybody says, “ Oh, India is not yet fit to get this or that,” 
but they do not show an active interrsL 

Miss Rathbonc knows the conditions of India. I wish she would also go 
and visit other places which, under the British agis, have got more than 
Dominion status — ^Irak, Nepal, Abyssinia. Arc we less fitted by our 
physical, moral and spiritual attainments to reach Dominion status? If 
you find we are, do not give it to us. If, on the other hand, there is any 
truth in the oft-rcpcatcd statements with regard to the quality and the 
valour of the Indian soldiers and the efforts of the Indian people for the 
war, then you should also on your side do something practical. 

Miss Rathbonc said something about the Secretary of State not going to 
India and Sir Tcj Bahadur Sapni coming here. One man may come and 
become Under-Secretary of State. I do not know what he will do. Most 
of the Indian people know their interests. They know the great dangers 
that India has to face at the present time from the Japanese and from the 
German threat to Turkey, Iran and Afghanistan. At the same time the 
Indian people know that this present British Government and the British 
people have shown remarkable vision and courage. They wanted to make 
common cause with the French people. They have made certain special 
arrangements with the United States. They have made what Lady Haitog 
referred to, an alliance with the Russians, whom we always thought would 
be our enemies. Cannot this same Government show with regard to India 
the vision and the courage shown in these cases and at once get the whole 
of India on their side? Compromise is the great gift and genius of the 
British people. Let that come into commission and into some sort of 
actual fact that wc could sec and show to our people. (Applause.) 

Mr. Mardt Jontes ; It is quite obvious from all the discussions chat we 
have had here that the poHdeal situation in India is topsy-turvy, and in spite 
of ten years of intensive efforts to solve the problem by the ablest minds of 
India and of Britain it still remains unsolved. Every solution that wc can 
think of bristles with difficulties. I was very much impressed by the debate 
in the House of Commons on April aa, b^use it revealed to me at least 
that the British Parliament has now got a general grasp of the problem and 
a sincere desire to make India a free nation within the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. 

But the real snag is that India is suspicious of our sincerity in the promise 
of DoAinion status, and Indians recollect that it has taken long to get any 
advance of self-government in India at all. The first step followed very 
slowly on the Indian Mutiny. The second step followed the last war, a little 
less slowly. As I understand the Indian attitude, they are deliberately ta k i n g 
advantage of our needs in this war to press more quickly for self-govern- 
ment for themselves. They say, '* Can you blame us for taking diis attitude 
wAcn Britain is doing her best to restore the freedom of Poland and deny- 
ing it to India?” 

I suggest very respectfully that the time has come to make a new approach. 
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TJiii deadlock is far too serious to allow h to go on week by week. Wc 
can make a f»cw approach due to the fact that Russia is now our ally in 
this war. 

You can say, “What about having an Under-Secretary? What about 
having half a dozen of the best men in India?” It will carry little weight 
in India unless they arc representative of the Congress and Muslim parties. 
These parties control India today, and you have to satisfy them to some 
degree. 

I suggest that wc should make, throu^ the British Government, a fresh 
and a d<^ declaration that after the war India shall have her freedom 
within die Commonwealth of Nations immediately. Wc must try to get 
both sides together with the Bridih on new Una. I make a suggestion as 
one who has had personal contacts with Mahatma Gandhi, Jinnah, Nehru, 
Provindai Prime Ministers, as wdl as Princes and some of our own great 
leaders in India. I fed sure that if we approach it on that side something 
will be dooe. 

The proposal is that the Government should summon once more a smaU 
Empire Council here in London as soon as possible, and it should be made 
up of the best men available in the British Govemment, with one of the 
leading statesmen of each of the four E)ominions — Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand and South Africa — together with the ablest men that the Congress 
and Muslim partia arc prepared to send here. They will do that only if 
they are convinced that wc arc sincere in ofiering Dominion status. 1 know 
frona my talks with Mahatma Gandhi, Nehru, and Subhas Bose and others 
that if they reaUy were granted Dominion status they would accept it and 
be satiaBcd and throw in dieir lot with us in this war. 

That is the actual situation as I see it. If we got such a council, charged 
with the duty of finding some way of establishing a War Cabinet in India 
now, I fed sure that wc would win Congress over and the Muslim League. 
I fed sure that, if wc have a general amnaty and get these men out of 
prison, we can get Nehru, Subhas Bose, and Jinnah or some other Muslim 
leader to come. Wc would put them on their honour and test them. Why 
are they against us? They arc not against us. They know that Hitlerism 
is a menace to them and to the world- They arc ready to help in every 
direction provided we give them that one assurance. (Applause.) 

Mr. S. A. K. Dehiavi: I am sorry that Miss Rathbone spoke on the 
political situation created by the Con gras and not on the Indian tituadon 
as a whole. Maybe to her the Congress means all political India. She 
completdy forgot that there arc one hundred millions of Muslims too. 
She ^OT4sd over that salient feature of Indian politics in the way I find 
general in. this country, unfortunatdy, among the Left Wing poUdciani. 
She suggest! that the Secretary of State “ shonld forget the differences 
between the political partia in India and give whatever is to be given.” 
h U a great mistake to imagine that Mr. Amery will follow such advice. 
Mill Rathbone is too much relying on a handful of “ Yet-men ” and the 
few hundred Khansahibs who would acquiesce. If any decisioB is impoaed 
by England k will bring bfoodshod ud revolutioii in India. The Muslims 
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will not xcept any change not compttUihle widb their rights, integrity anri 
security. 

Sir, mine ii a yoting Muslim’s point of view, and there are thousands 
like me in India who cannot be bribed or bought There is no chance of 
any comjatMnisc or the deadlock being removed as long as the Muslims 
and the Hindus do not come to an understanding, and no third party will 
be able to solve that situation. The Muslims know it will be selbinunola- 
tion to acquiesce in majority rule. Democracy to an Indian and to a 
Muslim is not majority rule. The majority will not dominate as it has 
dominated in Eingland. The Muslims know that for thirteen hundred 
years they have been the most democratic people in the world. To them 
democracy docs not mean domination by the majority or acquiescence by 
the minority. It is a democracy of equality of individuals. It is such a 
democracy the MusLkns may agree to. 

Miss Rathbone forgot not only the Muslims but the other martial races 
and minorities who number more than half the population of India. There 
is always a great deal to learn about tire heterogeneous aspect of India, 
which is, as you know, not a nation and will never be a nation. I may here 
refer to an article rccendy published in Current Thought at Calcutta, and 
it is also condensed in the English Digest of this month. I could quote 
Dr, Tagore and Dr. Ambcdkar from their books Naiwnalism and Annihila- 
tion of C«r#e, fully svibstandating the fact that India docs not exist as a 
nation. It is, therefore, essential for the English people here to study these 
facts before they attempt a compjromise in India. It is no use sending a 
delegation from this country or calling Indians here if you are going to be 
so traditional, so obstinate, so sacrosanct in Imposing your own philosophy 
on the people whose genius is quite beyond the European conception. 

Miss Rathbone said that the Englishman is a great realist and knows how 
to compromise. Well, be realist and do not insist on your parliamentary 
system, your cherished democratic ideals as the panacea. In imposing a 
setdement you will not succeed. And your system, after all, is not idealism 
nor realism and certainly not democracy. 

I think there should be a research group Like the Fabian Society or the 
Royal Institute of International Afiairs which should study from a new 
angle and report on the Indian problem scientifically and objectively with- 
out the oft-repeated prerequisite that democracy and parUaraentary system 
of government as known in the West are ultimately to be applied to India, 
whether federal or otherwise. Only then the Indian problem, with, iu 
deadlock and the controversy, may be solved; but ccrtaixdy not by legisla- 
tion and Parliamentary speeches. 

Miss Rathbone : I think there is very litdc that has been said, except in 
the last speech, that calls for a reply, because most of it complemented 
rather than controverted anything I said. 

As to the point of view put forward by Sir John Maynard and Mr. 
Wilson, I suspect that they got very near to tire mark to which Mr. Amcry 
is going to fix his arrow. Their modest demand, I gather, is only that 
representative Indians should be added to the Eiccutixe Coundl# and there 
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should be also some vacant places for CongrcBsmcn and Muslim Leaguers 
to fill when the dmc comes. 

Most of you will, I hope, agree that Mr. Dchlavi rcaUy did an injustice 
to what r said. Surely I did not ignore the Muslim part of the community 
except in so far as ignoring them was a compliment. I was not dealing 
with the deadlock in the consdtudonal issue as it affects the future Consritu- 
don but as it affccti the war effort To that deadlock, as I expressly said, 
the Muslim League is not contribudng because, in spite of its strong dif- 
ferences, and the tenacity with which it holds to its proposals, it is not 
making the refusal of the Government to accept these a reason tor noa- 
oo-operadng in the war effort 

The discussion shows that we arc marking dmc at present Most of these 
proposals have been before the country for a considerable number of months, 
and all we can do is to wait and see what response the Government is 
going to make. I think the response will show that the previous discussions 
have not been in vain. 

I would end with this final appeal, which is addressed principally to the 
last young speaker, Mr. Dchlavi. Will he remember that we arc at war? 
His Mushm people are taking a very -effective part in helping us to win the 
war, but there is one thing that they arc not doing yet, and that is setting 
aside fw the time being their disputes with the Hindu majority. In our 
Parliament pohdcal antagoniams arc tremendously strong, but they have not 
prevented Mr. Churchill aitimg, as I saw him this rooming, check by jowl 
with the man on whom public opinion puts the responsibility for keeping 
him for years out of the Cabinet, the present Secretary of State for War. 
The present Front Bench shows the tremendous extent to which we, in face 
of the emergency, have put aside our old quarrels and differences and arc 
concentrating on winning the war. Cannot Indians do the same? 

My early eipcriencc was in the feminist movement. 1 shall never forget 
a remark made by Mrs. Pankhurst at the beginning of the last war, when 
the militant suffragists gave up their fierce quarrel with the Government 
and flung themselves, as we constitutional suffragists did, into witming the 
war. Mrs. Pankhurst said, “ Mind, we have buried the bone, but we are 
not going to ferget where we have put it” I suggest to my young friend 
Tha i- he and his fcllow-Muslims should bury their bone of contention, 
whether with the British Government or with the Hindu majority. We 
arc not asking them to forget where they put it, but the time for digging 
it up will be when we have won the war. (Applause.) 

On tbe motion of Sir John Woodhiad a vote of thanks was accorded to 
Misi Rathbonc for her address and to Sir Alfred Watson fot taking the 
chair. 


In his statement to the House of Commons on July 22 , five days after the 
meeting reported above, Mr. Amery stated that the following announcement 
was b^g issued by the Govcrnor-CJencral, with the approval of His 
Majesty’s Govenunent ; 
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A# a result of the iocreased pressure of work in connectioa with the war, 
it has been decided to enlarge the Executive Council of the Governor- 
General of India in order to permit the separation of the portfolios of Law 
and Supply and of Commerce and Labour and the division of the present 
portfolios of Education, Health and Lands into separate portfolios of Educa- 
tion, Health, and Lands and Indians Oversea, and also the creation of port- 
folios of Information and of Civil Defence. His Majesty the King has 
approved the following appointments to the five new scats on the Council ; 

StrpPLT. — Sir Hormusji Peroshaw Mody. 

Information.— The Right Hon. Sir Akbar Hydari. 

Civil. Defence, — Mr. E. Raghavendra Rao. 

Labour.— Malik Sir Firoz Khan Noon. 

Inuians Oversea. — Mr. Madhao Shrihari Ancy. 

For the vacancies which will occur when Sir Muhunimad Zafrullah Khan 
and Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai take up posts to which they have recently 
been appointed, His Majesty has approved the following appointments ; 

Law. — Sir Syed Sultan Ahmed. 

Education, ILealth and Lands. — Mr. Nalini Ranjan barker. 

In pursuance of the desire of His Majesty’s Government to associate 
Indian non-official opinion as fully as possible with the prosecution of the 
war, approval, on the recommendation of the Viceroy, has also been given 
to the establishment of a National E)efcnce Council, the first meeting of 
which will take place next month. The Council, the strength of which will 
be about thirty members, will include representatives of the Indian States 
as well as ol the Provinces and of other elements in the national life of 
British India in its relation to the war effort. The names include the Prime 
Ministers of Bengal, the Punjab, Assam and Sind, and representatives of die 
other Provinces as well as of the different communities, of commerce, in- 
dustry and labour. The names of the Indian States members will be 
announced separately. 



THE SEVENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION 

For the Year ending April 30, 1941 

The Council is gratified to report that through a year of grave 
anxiety and strain arising from the course of the war, and notably 
from constant air attacks on this country, the Association was 
able to continue its activities, though necessarily they were 
adjusted to war conditions. 

The complex Indian political situation and the marked and grow- 
ing contributions of India and Burma to the war effort were the 
main topics of discussion at the meetings. The drastic reductions 
in the aze of daily newspapers arising from newsprint shorts^e, 
and the inevitable concentration of most of the limited space 
available on war news, increased the need for such discussions. 
The desire of friends of India to know more of the course of 
events in that country was made the keener by reason of serious 
delays and interrupdons in air and sea mail communications. 

The meetings of the Association and the publication of its 
proceedings help in great measure to fill the gap. The attention 
paid to the meetings in despatches from the London correspond- 
ents of Indian papers serve materially to bring home to the public 
in India, and especially to our own members there, the fact that, 
even with the entire population of Britain brought into the front 
line of hostilities, a considerable body of influential opinion in 
Great Britain continues to maintain a close, indeed a growing, 
interest in the welfare and advancement of India. In the autumn, 
when “ the Battle of Britain ” was being waged, more than one 
meeting was held to the accompaniment of the din of aerial war- 
fare. Many of our London members have moved to the country- 
some of them having lost their homes through bombings — but in 
spite of the many difficulties, especially during the winter months, 
attendances were maintained at a good level. 
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The Political Field 

Eluddation of the perplexing political situation was given much 
assistance in October by Lord Erskinc, who, fresh from Madras, 
followed the example set a few months previously by Sir Harry 
Haig, late Governor of the United Provinces, in giving his im- 
jHcssions and experiences as one of the Governors called upon to 
take over charge of the Provincial administrations on the resigna- 
tions of Congress Ministers in the autumn of 1939. In July the 
Congress attitude was explained with inside knowledge and the 
skill of a practised journalist by Mr. T. A. Raman, who had been 
for a considerable period the London Correspondent of the 
Hindustan Times. At a meeting in January, Mr. J. P. Eddy, 
K.C., joint author of a survey of the Government of India Act, 
1935, suggested some new approaches to the Indian constitutional 
problem. Some two months later the Association heard an in- 
forming and sympathetic exposition, from “ The Woman’s Point 
of View,” of the political situation from Lady Hartog, and, ap- 
propriately, most of the speakers on that occasion were ladies well 
known for their interest in Indian progress and their close contact 
with Indian womanhood. At all these meetings, although diver- 
gent views on policy were heard, it was clearly shown that Indians 
arc unanimous in their abhorrence of Nazi cruelty and aggression. 


India and the War 

The varied and constantly growing contributions of India to the 
war effort were frequently referred to in our meetings, and in 
November, Major Sir George Dunbar, in an interesting address, 
reviewed India’s war effort in both the combatant and industnal 
fields. At a social meeting in October, with Lady Halifax in the 
chair. Miss Norah Hill, late Organizing Secretary of the Indian 
Red Cross, described its work both in peace and war. On this 
occasion Mrs. Amcry, who is Chairman of the Indian Comforts 
Fund, spoke of the good work of the Fund in providing comforts 
not only for Indian soldiers and seamen on active duty but also for 
Indian prisoners of in Germany. r- ^ 
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The importance to India of the attitude toward the war of the 
Arabic-speaking peoples of the Near and Middle East was reflected 
in a careful survey in February by Sirdar Iqbal Ali Shah of con- 
ditions in Iraq, Transjordan, Saudi Arabia, Egypt and Palestine. 
The close links between Aden, the key to the Red Sea, and India 
were expounded in December by a first-hand authority in the 
person of Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Bernard Reilly, who had recently 
retired from the Governorship of that important outpost of the 
Empire. Another subject discussed was that of Franco-British co- 
operation in Asia, but unhapjnly this finds no place in our records, 
owing to the collapse of France a few days after the meeting. For 
the same reason a social gathering at Grosvenor House, under the 
chairmanship of Lord Zetland, to meet Lord Erskinc and Lady 
Marjory Erskine, had to be cancelled at the last moment. Similarly 
there was much disappointment on the cancellation at the same 
critical juncture of a luncheon arranged by the Empire Societies to 
bid farewell to the Earl of Athlonc and H.R.H. Princess Alice, 
Countess of Athlonc, on their departure for Canada. 


Other Meetings 

The more permanent administrative problems of India were 
not overlooked in the programme of the year. In May, at a 
social meeting at the Hotel Rubens, Colonel Sir Alexander Russell, 
who had lately retired from the office of Public Health Commis- 
sioner with the Government of India, gave an encouraging 
account of India’s progress in public hygiene during the present 
century. In July, Diwan Bahadur S. E. Runganadhan, lately Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Madras, read a thoughtful paper 
on “Some Problems of Indian Education.” In a lecture in April, 
promoted jointly with the Royal Society of Arts, Sir Frederic 
Sachse explained the conclusions of the Bengal Land Revenue 
Commission, of which he was a member. As the main proposal in 
the Report was the abdition of the Permanent Settlement of 1793, 
an informative discussion by men with knowledge of the land 
revenue system of Bengal was cvj^wd^ 
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With the Royal Central Asian Society the Association pro- 
moted in October a descriptive lecture by Brigadier-General Sir 
Percy Sykes, illustrated with lantern slides, on “ Exploration in 
Baluchistan. ’ In February the Association combined with the 
Royal Empire Society in a farewell luncheon to the Right Hon. 
Colonel Sir Reginald Dorman-Smith, now Governor of Burma, 
and Lady Dorman-Smith. The Secretary of State for India, Mr. 
Amery, was in the chair, and voiced the good wishes of the large 
assembly. The thanks of the Council arc tendered to him for 
this and other proofs of interest in our work; and also to the 
Under-Secretary of State, the Duke of Devonshire, who presided 
over more than one of our meetings, and has joined the Associa- 
tion. Others whose services in the chair arc acknowledged with 
gratitude are the High Commissioner for India (Sir Firozkhan 
Noon), Sir Drummond Shicls, the Viscountess Halifax, Colonel 
Sir Henry McMahon, Lady Layton, Major-General Sir Frederick 
Sykes, m.p., Mr. L. F. Rushbrook Williams, Sir Edward Gait and 
Sir Alfred Watson. 


Co-operation with Other Societies 
The policy of war-time co-operation vrith other Empire Societies, 
as the foregoing summary of meetings indicates, was stcadUy main- 
tained. In the work of the Empire Societies War Hospitality 
Committee, under the chairmanship of Field-Marshal Lord Milne, 
the Association continued to be represented both on the Execu- 
tive Committee and the Finance Committee by Sir Thomas 
Smith. The organization, the great services of which kept pace 
with the arrival of further Empire contingents from overseas, 
had its headquarters and inquiry bureau at the rooms of 
the Royal Empire Society. It was there, too, that most of our 
meetings were held. It was with the deepest regret that the 
Council learned of the severe and crippling damage to the fine 
new building caused by enemy action in the spring. This in- 
creasingly valuable centre of Empire activities fills an outstanding 
place in the life of the Metropolis; and the sympathy of the 
Association is mingled with congratulations on the determination 
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and courage with which, to the utmost possible extent in t±tc 
circumstances, the work is being maintained. 

The Presidentship 

At the seventy-third annual meeting held early in July Lord 
Lamington was cordially re-elected President, on the motion of 
Lord Erskine, m.p., but little more than two months later he 
passed away in his eighty-first year. He was Chairman of 
Council from 1908 to 1922, when he accepted the office of Presi- 
dent, to which he was rc-clcctcd year by year. The Council 
placed on record its warm appreciation of his devoted service, 
marked as it was by constant attendance at the meetings through 
so many years. These expressions were conveyed to the Dowager 
Lady Lamington, and she was elected an honorary life member 
in recognition of the constant support she had given her husband 
in his work for the Association. 

The Council was fortunate in the acceptance by the Marquis of 
Willingdon of an invitation to succeed Lord Lamington as Presi- 
dent. Since returning home from the Viceroyalty of India Lord 
Willingdon has been a Vice-President, and it was felt that no 
more fitting nomination could be made. He accepted the office 
on the eve of his departure, with Lady Wilhugdon, on his im- 
portant Trade Mission to the countries of South America. The 
Mission returned to Britain early in the spring, and a few days 
after the close of the year under report, Lord and Lady Willing- 
don were guests of honour, together with Indian combatant 
officers, at a reception by the Councii at Grosvenor House. 

Obitdaey 

The Association’s losses by death, in addition to that of Lord 
Lamington, included two greatly honoured Vice-Presidents — 
Lord Lloyd and the Maharaja Sri Krishnaraja Wadiyar of Mysore, 
Other outstanding names in the obituary Hst arc those of the 
Maharajas of Kolhapur and Cochin, the Maharao of Kotah and 
the Thakor Saheb of Limbdi; and such veteran and esteemed 
British members as Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson, Sir Walter Law- 
rence and Sir Elliot Colvin. 
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The Council 

Lord Hailey, who had been a member of Council, accepted an 
invitation in the summer to become a Vice-President Mr. 
T. V. A. Isvaran, Trade Commissioner for Mysore, resigned his 
scat on the Council on his return to India. In the course of the 
year Sir Courtenay Latimer, Sir Idwal Lloyd, Sir Frank Noyce 
and Dewan Bahadur S. E. Runganadhan were co-opted to the 
Council. Several members of the Council engaged on work of 
national importance continued to have leave of absence. 

It is open to any member of the Associatiem to propose a 
candidate or candidates for election at the Annual Meeting to 
vacancies in the Council, subject to fifteen clays’ notice being 
given to the Honorary Secretary. The following members of 
the Council retire by rotation and are eligible for re-election: 
Sir Atul Chatterjee, Sir Hubert Carr, Sir Alfred Chatterton, Sir 
Amberson Marten, Mr. Hugh Molson, m.p., and Mr. Stanley P. 
Rice. 

Membership and Finance 

The number of resignations during the year, due mainly to 
war conditions, was more than counterbalanced by the number 
of new members, but when account is taken of losses by death 
and revision of the rolls the Association, like other societies with 
similar aims, has experienced a net loss. At the close of the 
financial year an exceptionally large number of subscriptions of 
members resident in India had not been received. This was due no 
doubt to thtf delays and losses to which postal communication with 
India has been subjected. Every effort is being made to meet this 
situation, but the Council would urge upon members, especially 
those resident in India, the advantages of arranging for the pay- 
ment of the annual subscription by means of Banker’s Orders. 

Under the scheme for the repatriation of Indian sterling debt 
the of 4^ per cent Indian Sterling Stock held by the Asso- 
ciation was redeemed. The proceeds, amounting to ^627 los. 5d., 
together with a further sum of £yp. 9s. yd. taken from the Post 
Office Savings Bank Account, have been applied to the purchase 
of ^1,000 3 per cent. National Savings Bonds. 
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The greatest care is exercised to avoid unnecessary expenditure, 
and the total disbursements during the year under review were less 
than those of the previous year. The fall in the total receipts is 
partly due to a decrease in the net interest on investments conse- 
quent on higher income tax charges and partly to a considerable 
fall in the amount from subscriptions. As has been explained 
above, the latter is largely due to the delays and losses to which 
postal communication with India has been subjected, and it is 
hoped that the larger proportion of these subscriptions will be 
received during the course of the present year. 

The death of Sir James MacKenna, recorded in the last Report, 
made it necessary to appoint another Trustee to provide the 
minimum number of three required under the Rules of the 
Association. The Council decided to raise the number to four, 
and Sir John Woodhead and Sir Thomas Smith were appointed to 
serve with Sir Patrick Fagan and Sir Clement Hind ley. 


The organization of the Association’s activities during the year, 
marked as it was by the “ Battle of Britain ” and heavy attacks 
on London and other parts of the United Kingdom, presented 
special difficulties. These difficulties were, however, in a large 
measure overcome and the Council is glad to be able to record 
that, in spite of war conditions, the Association succeeded in 
carrying out a programme of meetings which compared favourably 
with those held in years marked by peace and not by war. This 
success was in the main due to the unremitting attention which 
the Honorary Secretary, Sir Frank Brown, devoted to the work, 
and the Council desire to acknowledge, with all gratitude, the great 
services rendered by him to the Association not only during the 
year under review but for many years. It is the determination of 
the Council to continue the activities of the Association unim paired. 

J. A. WOODHEAD, 
Chairman. 

F. H. BROWN, 

Hon. Secretary. 


May 30, 1941. 
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SEVENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING 

The Seventy-Fourth Annual General Meeting of the East India Aissodation 
was held at the Royal Empire Society, Northumberland Avcnirc, W.C. 2, 
on Thursday, July 3rd, 1941, when there was a good attendance. The Presi- 
dent, the Most Hon. the Marquess of Willingdon, p.c., o.c.s.i., g.c.m.g., 
G.C.I.E., G.B.E., was in the Chair. 

The Chairman ; The Seventy-Fourth Annual Report of the Council for 
the year ending April 30 last has been circulated to members. I take it for 
granted that all present, therefore, arc familiar with its contents, for I know 
that all such reports are at once consumed by ladies and gentlemen when 
they receive them I So I will confine myself to a very few words on matters 
contained in the Report. 

My first duty is to pay a very warm tribute to my predecessor. The late 
Lord Lamington went out to Bombay as Governor some thirty-eight year* 
ago, and he brought back to this country, as 1 did much later (after holding 
among others the same high office that he had done), a profound affection 
for India and a determination to work for India’s benefit as far as he could 
after he had left that country. One effective way — and very effective he 
found it — was to take an active interest in the work of the East India Asso- 
ciation, and his Presidentship extended over a period of eighteen years. 
I can only say that I am very proud to have succeeded him in this position, 
and, while I am afraid it will be quite impossible for me to emulate his 
excellent example with regard to the regularity with which he attended 
your meetings, I hope I may to some extent follow his very fine example 
and fill my office to the satisfaction of you all, (Applause.) 

Meeting as we do today under the hospitable, but — I must add — severely 
stricken roof of the Royal Empire Society, I must next refer to the expres- 
sions of regret conveyed by our Council to the Society on the great damage 
that was done to this fine new building in two of the worst night air raids 
of last spring. This message was from an elder sister, for I am glad on the 
first occasion I stand here to be able to claim that the East India Association 
is the oldest of the Empire societies, being some two years senior in age to 
the Royal Empire Society. Our annual report justly describes this building 
as a valuable centre of Empire activities, and the Society as filling an out- 
standing place in the life of the metropolis, We have with us today my old 
friend Sir Frederick Sykes, also at one time Governor of Bombay, who has 
been so whole-hearted and so self-sacrificing as Chairman of Council of the 
Society during the past three very difficult years. It is largely due — and I am 
sure tUs is well known — to his leadership that we have been able to mingle 
with our expressions of sympathy, warm congratulations on the determina- 
tion and courage with whidi the work of the 3 P-oyal Empire Society is being 
maintained under such very difficult conditions. 

In our own less extended sphere of work we have been been able to keep 
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the flag flying. I am informed that amid the alarms of war and sometimes 
(and I am gUd I was not present) to the accompaniment of enemy bombs, 
wc have discussed the outstanding problems of the day and hour in rcls^n 
to India and have provided an open platform for debate. Not the least of 
our difficulties here in doing so has been the great curtailment, the long 
delays and the uncertainties of physical communications with India. But in 
some degree, at least, wc have been able to supplement the inadequate supply 
of information in the public Press on the course of events in India, due to 
the severe rationing of newsprint and the dominance of immediate war 
news. 

The resources of the Association have been affected by reason of the non- 
arrival of many subscriptions due from members in India. There is every 
reason to believe that quite a number of these have been lost in transit by 
enemy action; and members have been asked to send fresh remittances. 
Existing as it docs to promote the welfare of India, the Association is 
dependent in no small measure on the support of members in that country; 
and I cherish the hope that in spite of war difficulties this support will not 
only be maintained but increased in future years. I note with much satis- 
faction that on the important social side of our work wc arc helped by 
annua! grants from two of the younger Ruling Princes of India, my young 
friends the Maharaja Gackwar of Baroda and the Maharaja Scindia of 
Gwalior, both of whom I have known from their very early boyhood. 

I want to say one word of a more serious character on a matter which 
has always concerned me very much indeed. You are well aware of the 
strong views I have held since my first days in India as to the importance 
and value of equality of social intercourse between Briton and Indian. That 
there should be in any quarters in this country, however uninformed, the 
least maaifestarion of colour prejudice to the disadvantage of Indians is to 
me a matter of the deepest regret and deserves the most severe condemna- 
tion. (Applause.) 

I noted with much satisfaction a few days ago that my rig)\t hon. friend, 
the Home Secretary, Mr. Herbert Morrison, expressed “ the strongest dis- 
approbation ” of an act of discrimination against Sir Hari Singh Gout, a 
distinguished member of this Association, who is staying in this country, 
when questioned in the House of Commons on the subject by my hon. 
friend Sir Stanley Reed and my noble friend Lord Win ter ton (both of 
them also members), and I would just like to say this at the outset of my 
Presidentship. This Association is attached to no poUrical party, and while 
hearing all views does not take tides on controversial questions. But it does 
stand, and always will stand, for full rights of citizenship and equality in 
law and treatment which appertain to Indians as citizens of the British 
Empire in this country as well as in their own. (Applause.) That hotel 
managers and others should discriminate against Indians on racial grounds 
is especially reprehensible in this time of Empire crisis, when Indian troops 
are maintaining » splcadidly^in the Middle ^t and elsewhere the glorious 
traditions of the Indian Artiiy, and when the intense loyalty of the vast 
majority of the princes and people to our King-Emperor it so evident to us 
afl. (Applause.) 
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Our summer programme is now nearing completion, and arrangements 
are well in hand for the aut umn aession. 

I now have the pleasure to call upon Lord Hailey to move the adoption 
of the Report, (Applause,) 

Lord Hailey : I now formally move the adoption of the Report and 
Accounts, As Lord Willingdon has said, no doubt you arc f amili ar with 
the contents of this Reprart, which is one of the many things we owe to Sir 
Frank Brown. (Applause.) There is no one here who would not wish me 
to pay that tribute to him, and in the warmest terms. Indeed, when I see 
the almost paternal and affectionate care that he gives to the Association 
I wonder why he stili continues to sign as Honorary Secretary; I think he 
should have some closer term of relationship than that 

It is the report of a year of which you, sir, have truly said that it was a 
difficult one for many of us. For it is indeed hard at times to divert one’s 
mind from the amdeties and the preoccupations that the war has brought 
to us. Nevertheless, the Report shows that the Society has maintained its 
full activities; it has had a full list of meetings and addresses, and, above 
all, it has discharged the invaluable function or keeping us in touch with 
India at a time when communications are difficult and one is in some 
danger of losing contaa with both public and private interests there. 

It has maintained also the work in connection with other Empire 
societies which it took up during the war, and which constitutes its own 
share in war work. It is work which ministers not only to the interests of 
the British in India but to those of Indians in England during the war, at 
a time when the position of India is one not only significant but of over- 
powering interest to us in Great Britain. 

There is one aspect of the Report on which Sir Frank Brown has been 
obliged to write with somewhat greater restraint; I mean the financial 
section. That is perhaps not an unusual thing nowadays; we all approach 
the question of our own finances with some kind of restraint. I remember 
somebody once said that the attitude of the Japanese towards religion was 
one of pohtencss towards possibiHtics. Our attitude to finance at the 
moment is one of a somewhat frigid courtesy towards the inevitable. But 
the picture is not too gloomy. I had the interest to look into the figures, 
and I see that your ordinary expenditure has amounted only to about /i ,300 
and your income to a httlc less than jT 1,000, so that the only result has been 
to reduce your balance of ^ 5^0 to about ^(390. That, judged by the example 
of other societies, is no bad record for war-time. Moreover, in the balance- 
sheet there is a cheering statement which reveals the existence of solid assets 
in the way of investments and no liabilities; 

This reminds me of a story I lately heard of two financial gentlemen 
who were discussing their affairs. One said, “ My dear fellow, you will be 
sorry to hear that I have become bankrupt.” “Oh,” the other replied, 
” but there ii of course somewhere a little settlement on your wife and a 
little invested for your family?” The first said, " I am sorry to say I have 
not even done that.” “ Great heavens,” said the other, “ you arc not bank- 
rupt; you arc ruined.” Sir Frank need not be afraid; we arc not ruined. 

VOL, TTw ri. 3C 
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Toword* the end of the Report riicrc arc mentioned two matters, one of 
great regret and sorrow to ns, 00 which Lord Willingdon has already 
referred, I mean the end of that long life of service to India and loss to 
the Association in the -death of Lord Lamington; but one equally of pleasure 
in the fatt that Lord Willingdon himself has consented to undertake his 
duties. 

I suppose there is no occasion when people meet at gatherings at which 
L<H'd WiUingdon has been present at wHch people do not say to each 
other, “ What a pleasure it is to see him again. How nice it always is to 
meet him.” Lord WUEngdon, no doubt, has a good memory. If he charges 
his memory he wUl remember that he has heard that statement made at 
innumerable times in innumerable places and almost in innumerable lan- 
guages. I am not going to repeat it again nowj but let me illustrate it by 
my own experience. I met once a junior officer in the Bombay service 
when Lord Willingdon was Governor there. He told me that Lord Will- 
ingdon had to pass his station in the course of a railway journey and stayed 
ten minutes there. I was curious enough to ask what ..impression the 
Governor had left 00 him. He replied, ” This was the impression he left 
on me : that he had entered public life at an early age, had had a great 
career there, had become Governor of Bombay, and had done all this for 
the sole and single purpose that he might come and spend ten minutes 
with me at Dustypore.” I know there arc many in whose memory he lives 
in the same way. 

I am sure that you would like me to associate in that welcome to Lcffd 
Willingdon the name of Lady Willingdon also, whose presence we welcome 
today. (Applause.) I remember once a man taking up an important post 
in India. He ended a speech with a reference to his wife. He said, ” I 
would not cart, and what is more I would not dare, m take up the post 
without her assistance. ” I hope that it would not be impertinent of me to 
apply those words here also. Our Association is indeed safe in the joint 
hands of Lord and Lady Willingdon. 

One word more. I have been deeply touched by what Lord Willingdon 
said with regard to a recent unhappy incident. Sir Hari Singh Gour will 
know that this is not a personal matter with him. It is not a personal 
matter with us. It is an oScncc to the Indian people, and such o£Ecdccs 
live long and arc difficult to Eve down. PoEtical difficulties may he for- 
gotociL National animosities may lose their force. But an insult to a 
people’s 8 clf-req)ect Eves on as a permanent cause of cstrangcmcnL It is a 
rbing whidi, above ah people, the British people should seek to avoid. 

1 now move the formal resolution. 

Sir Harry Lindsay : It is my great privilege to second this motion, and 
I shall be very brief about it There is only one point which I do not 
think has yet been covered, and 1 venture to refer to it That is a para- 
graph in the Report whidi refers to cooperation with other societies. 
May I say that there is often some criticism of the number of Empire 
societies and their activities over similar fields, but what a great thing it 
is that the societies should cooperate in the way they do, particularly the 
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Ea<t liidia Assodatioo and the Royal Empire Society, and bow gltd we are 
to see, for example, tbat this meeting is being held here, (Applause,) 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Major-Gcncrfal the Right Hon. Sir Fredejuck. Syxes: First I should like 
very much, if I may, to thank Lord Willingdon for hU kind remarks in 
regard bo the Royal Empire Society. We, as he said, have had not only 
two blows, they were certainly the worst; but we have actually been hit 
three times, and, as you have seen, great damage has been done to our 
building. If you had only postponed your meeting for a day or two we 
should have been able to welcome you with open arms through the front 
door, which will then be in use again. 

I should also like to add a word or two to what Sir Harry Lindsay has 
said in 'regard to the co-operation of our two bodies. As I am proud to be 
a dual creature — a Vice-President of the Ease ladia Assodation and a Vice- 
President and Chairman of Council of the Royal Empire Society — I feel 
that in these actiddes it is such an excellent thing to get together and do 
the utmost we can jointly to help each other, not only in these diflScult 
rimes but in normal times too. The more the Empire societies can help 
each other the better. I have a great respect for those who brought this 
building into being, but too many buildings arc sometimes an obstacle. 
If only we had got one great building for all the Em pire societies it would 
be a great advantage. 

It is a really great pleasure and honour to me to have been asked to 
propose the confirmation of the election of Lord WiUingdon as President 
of our Association. I am sure we ail realize how fortunate we are that he 
has been able to accept the invitation of the Council to succeed Lord 
Lamington in that office. Lord Willingdon has been a Vice-President 
since his return from his Viceroy alty of India, and we all fed very much 
that, in addition to our good fortune, certainly no more fitting nomination 
could possibly have been made. 

Lord Willingdon said that the East India Assodation was founded in 
1866 — it is very iitde older than we arc in the Royal Empire Society — to 
promote the welfare of the inhabitants of India. We always think that 
times arc difficult, but surely the present time is one in which we ought to 
do our utinost, in view of the immense difficulties of the problem, to 
ensure that what we can do, we do do to interest ourselves in, and to 
undemand and hdp forward the solution of the problem in regard to 
India. I do think that the East India Assodation is doing a great work in 
that regard, and the more it can do the better it will be and the more 
easily shall we get into the future solution of our difficulties, not neces- 
sarily a long vkw, but we all hope a short view. 

I noticed the other day that at a reception given by this Association to 
Lord and Lady Willingdon, Lord Willingdon said that he would like to 
tdl us what his views were in regard w the future of India. “ But,” He 
said, 1 think that perhaps, as the Secretary at State for India is here, he 
would not be very pleased if I did.” I am not quite so sure about that 
I think that Mr. Amery has many great attributes, and one of them is 
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great breadth of min d and the power to look into any constructive luggcs- 
dons put befqfc him. 

But I would say that I am sure in any ease we do all hope that Lord 
Willingdon will not be deterred by such trivialities as Secretaries of State 
and that he will give us his views. If neoessary, I will even go ai for as w 
say that we should have them in secret session ; but those views we do want. 

Lord Willingdon accepted our invitation just before he set off for that 
very important trade mission in South America, from which he has only 
rcccndy returned. I would say, in passing, in that regard that the tour 
throughout the southern continent of America was one of the most remark- 
able ^t has ever left these shores, and I am sure that you would wish me 
on your behalf to convey to Lord and Lady Willingdon our sincere con- 
gratulations and thanks for the great part they played in the success of that 
mission to South America. (Applause.) 

Lord and Lady Willingdon have created many records. I suppose they 
have trodden the red carpel tor more years and more continuously than 
any other pair in the world, but always in the best service of the nation and 
of the Empire, and we can only wonder sometimes in our anxious moments 
when and where their assuaging presence will next be utilized. I think it 
is one of the curious anomalies of our national psychology that we are not 
very good as a rule at searching for round pegs for round holes, but Ixtrd 
and Lady Willingdon seem to have entirely overcome this national char- 
acteristic, and they arc the brilliant and shining exception to our unfortunate 
rule. Helpfulness and the cxcation of goodwill is really the breath of their 
lives. They are and always have been at it 

Knowing the energizing support which the East India Association will 
receive from its new Presidcnc and his wife, we must selfishly hope— let us 
be very selfish in this regard — that they may not again he required overseas 
for some time to come. 

I will let you into a secret, ladies and gentlemen, in regard to a happening 
in Bombay. I well remember the day when Lord and Lady Willingdon 
arrived there in 1931 to take over from Lord and Lady Irwin. Amongst 
other things, it was extraordinary how many of their old fridods suddenly 
developed an absolute passion for mauve tics, mauve socks, mauve handker- 
chiefs, and rumour goes that it even extended to the realm of mauve 
pyjamas. (Laughter.) The corporation of Willingdon and Willingdon, as 
our new President has allowed it to be described, arrived back in India at 
a very difficult rime. Times are always described as difficult, but although 
1930 was njore so, 1931 was also a very critical year in India, It was one 
which would have taxed the acumen and judgment of aimott anybody, and 
it probably — although he did not show it, nor did she — taxed thdr energies 
very considerably. Ncverthelewk, we know how splendidly they both came 
through the ordeal. 

For all these reasons, then, I think that with their experience in India we 
arc indeed most fortunate in having them to guide the destinies of the East 
India Association. I cannot think of anybody who could do it nearly as 
well, and we arc very grateful m them and to Lord Willingdon for accept- 
ing the presidcDcy. (Applause.) 
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Sir Hassan Suhhawaudy : It is a very great pleasure to second this resolu- 
tion, so ably proposed by Six Frederick Sykes. There arc one or two things 
which I, as an Indian, may say arc uppermost not only in my mind but in 
the minds of all my countrymen. Oik fact is that Lord Willingdon, as 
Governor of Bombay and then of Madras and as Viceroy of India, did a 
great deal in bringing about that feeling of goodwill and fellowship that 
Sir Frederick Sykes has referred to, not only amongst the people of the 
British Empire known as Bridshers, but amongst Indians. He broke down 
all the little sodal discriminations that he found; for instance, when he 
watched people from the porch of, say, the house of a Commissioner com- 
ing to sec him, that some should arrive at a certain place and alight and 
walk, and others should drive right in. 

As Viceroy of India, he looked round and appointed on his personal 
staff an Indian medical man. He could not find one from the Indian 
Medical Service, so he went outside it and appointed him, and everywhere 
tried to extend that social treatment of equality and friendship which goes 
a long way. 

Lord Willingdon and also Lord Hailey have referred to that unpleasant 
incident regarding the refusal of accommodation at an hotel to an eminent 
Indian gentleman. These little things are not an individual affront to any 
particular person, but an aSront and social injustice to Indians, and the 
Indian people look upon such acts with very great dislike. It causes bad 
feeling at a time when the old imperialistic idea of the British Empire has 
ceased to exist, and we arc now members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, that anyone should act in the fashion that that hotel-keeper did. 
Sir Stanley Reed and Lord Winterton have earned the thanks alike of the 
Indians and of the best-minded British people by calling attention to the 
matter in Parliament. 

Wherever the Willingdons have been they have been the ambassadors of 
goodwill, and have been held in aifecrion and esteem not only in their 
ofificial capacity but when they leave iL That is the acid test. They have 
been from China to Peru. Lord Willingdon is no longer the Viceroy of 
India or Govcrnor-GcrKral of Canada, but the name of Willingdon today 
stands as high in Canada and in India as when they were there. We have 
a saying, “ The achievement of the conquest of the world is nothmg to that 
great achievement of the conquest of even one human hcarc’' The WUling- 
dons have conquered many hearts. Lord and Lady Willingdon have been 
the pioneers and leaders with efficiency and grace to create precedents, 
and others have to follow, and sometimes find it difficult to follow. They 
share equally in the great gift of making friends. It was a great joy for the 
people of India that when they came to this country on leave they gained 
high academic distinction — the degree of LL.D. was given to both Lord 
and Lady Willingdon. 

Sir Frederici Syxes put the resolution to the meeting, which was carried 
unanimously and with acclamation. 

Lord W oxinodon ; Thank you very much. I am deeply grateful to you 
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for electing me to this high office, and 1 auurc you that I shall endeavour 
to do my besL 

I confess I was rather embarrassed by the eitraocdinarily generous 
observations that have been made both by the mover and the seconder of 
this particular resolution, but as they combined the firm of Willingdon and 
Willingdon I did not feel quite so embarrassed as I otherwise might have 
done. 

I think it is grossly unfair of Sir Frederick Sykes to come to a gathering 
which was held to welcome ns back from South America, where I made 
an entirely impromptu speech, and to have taken notes. (Laughter.) 

With regard to the mauve colour, 1 would only say that we arc both 
getting rather afraid that now, with the coupon system, it will be almost 
impossible to get any more mauve — pyjamas partictdarly. (Laughter.) 

Sir Fredehcx Sykes : I did not take notes at that meeting. I was not 
present at it, but somebody told me who was there, and so deeply im- 
pressed me that I felt I had to let it out tonight (Laughter and cheers.) 

On the motion of Sir Arux Chatteejee, seconded by Sir Thomas Smith, 
Lady Hartog, Mr. William Baden Goodchild, Mr. Frederick Joseph Carroll, 
and Mr. Miles John Clauson were elected members of the Assodadon, 

On the motion of Lady Seton, seconded by Mr. Bah.sdue Singh, Sir 
William Barton, Lady Hartog, Sir Gilbert Hogg, and Mr. Shamaldhari 
Lall were elected to the Council, and Sir Alfred Chaitcrton, Sir Atul Chat- 
terjec, and Sir Amberson Marten, who had retired by rotation, were re- 
elected. 

On the proposition of the PsEsmENT a hearty vote of thanks to Sir Frank 
Brown for his constant efforts on behalf of the Association was carried with 
applause, and the meeting closed, tea being afterwards served. 
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To the profound regret of all members of the East India 
Association, the foregoing record of its Proceedings has to 
be accompanied by reference to the death on August 12 of 
our President, the Marquess of Willingdon. As recently as 
last winter, on the eve of his departure to South America on 
what was to be the last of his many Imperial missions, he 
accepted the office in succession to the late Lord Lamington. 
Soon after the return of Lord and Lady WillingdoQ to this 
country in the spring they were welcomed at a large social 
gathering of the Association held at Grosvenor House under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Amery, the Secretary of State for 
India and Burma. 

The interest the new President took in the work of the 
Association was reflected in the remarks he made from the 
Chair at the Annual General Meeting on July 3 and at the 
subsequent lecture by Sir William Barton. These last public 
utterances on India not only breathed the old undying affec- 
tion for that country and her peoples, but also conveyed the 
determination, now he had become President and might 
hope to be spared from further long and exhausting missions 
abroad, to give close renewed study to Indian problems. His 
speech at the annual meeting was also remarkable for his 
reaffirmation of the principle on which he took his stand 
from the time he became Governor of Bombay in 1913, that 
no race could claim intrinsic superiority — that not colour, but 
the quality of each individual was the test. Lord Willing- 
don’s last public service to the Association was rendered 
little more than a month before his death, for on July 8 he 
took part in the joint meeting with the Royal Empire ^icty 
to hear the account given of “Burma in War-time” by 
Commander Sir Archibald Cochrane, the late Governor. 

The deepest sympathy of the Association is extended to 
Lady W illin gdon, who stood by her husband’s side so faith- 
fully, shared his liberalizing views so fully, and was so 
constant a support to him in Ms great services for the Empire. 

J. A. WOODHEAD, 

Chairman of Council. 
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MALAYA’S WAR EFFORT 
By Victor Pxjrceix 

(Dircctor-GcoeraJ of Information and Publicity, Malaya) 

It is not very many years since the Straits Settlements and the 
Malay States — Federated and Unfcdcratcd — began to be looked 
upon as a single country, and a spirit of Malayan nationality has 
even more recently begun to grow. The constant migration of a 
considerable part of the population between China, India, and 
elsewhere has impeded the growth of this spirit, but it is, never- 
theless, gaming in strength, and every year a larger and larger 
proportion of the inhabitants is viewing world politics from a 
Malayan angle and is beginning to appreciate Malaya’s position as 
a unit of the Empire, 

Remoteness from world politics and a sense of security were also 
a retarding factor in the growth of this national feeling. Malaya 
has enjoyed extraordinary prosperity on account of her rubber and 
tinj the standard of living for all classes is higher here than in 
most other Asiatic countries. There was for many years no 
obvious threat from without. In 1914-18 the more aware amongst 
the population realized that the German threat to the British 
Empire was a threat to Malaya also, and they supported Britain 
financially and in every other way in their power. (H.M.S. 
Malaya was, by the way, built at the expense of the four 
Federated Malay States in 1913 and commissioned in February, 
1916.) But in 1914-18 Japan was an ally of Britain, and there 
was therefore no danger from that quarter, and, apart from an 
occasional raider operating in these waters, there was nothing to 
remind Malayans that they also were in the World War. 

The situation so far as Malaya was concerned at the outbreak 
of World War No. IL was very dificrent. Japan was no longer 
an ally of Britain, and was known to be inclined towards the 
Bcrlin-Rome Axis. But there seemed no immediate danger that 
the war would spread to the Far East Thus in the early stages 
of the war it looked as if Malaya vyould'bc called upon to play 
her part in the conflict, mainly as a “ dollar arsenal ” — that is, to 
produce tin ’and rubber and to secure foreign exchange. Defence 
appeared to be largely a matter of defending Singapore, and this 
could be safely left to the Navy, the Army, and Air Force, assisted 
by the Volunteers. This view prevailed until the fall of France. 
It was then realized with a sense of shock that Malaya might at 
any moment find herself in the forefront of battle and (hat she 
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would have to defend herself. This realizatioD was rdnio^ io 
October, 1940, by Japan’s overt adherence ta the Axi 5 ID tnC Slg' 
nature of the Tri-Partite Pact. From this time Malaya’s war 
effort began in caraat. 

The Imperial authorities made ready against a probable war in 
the Far East A Far-Eastern Command was created under Air 
Chief Marshal Sir Brookq-Popham, and large reinforcements were 
sent to Singapore. In February, 1941, a big contingent of Aus- 
tralian troops arrived in Malaya, and were followed by others at 
a short interval. Strong reinforcements for the Indian units 
already in Malaya arrived soon after the Australians, and then 
more British Imperial troops to reinforce the Malayan garrison. 
Penang had become a fortress. Official communique from time 
to time spoke of powerful reinforcements for the British air forces 
of modern bombers, twin- and siiigle-engincd fighters. Brewster- 
Buffalos from America were also officidly mentioned. In June 
it was announced that Catalina flying-boats were now arriving in 
Singapore from the U.S.A. via Manila. 

This large increase in the Services meant that there was a 
corresponding call on the civil population of Malaya to provide 
the man-power for the various auxiliary units required, and upon 
the civil authorities to assist the Services in the provision of build- 
ings, hospitals, etc. Malaya had already her “ Malay Navy,” 
auxiliary to the Royal Navy, and the Malay Regiment had for six 
years been a unit of the regular forces. Recruitment now took 
place for units of the Regular Army, the R.A.M.C., and the R.E.s, 
and the European and Asiatic population responded readily. The 
training of the Volunteers was intensified. Training periods were 
instituted whereby volunteers went into training camps for two 
months at a time. A Local Defence Corps corresponding to the 
Home Guard in Britain was formed from men of 41 to 55 years 
of age. Service for all Europeans from 18 to 55 became com- 
pulsory. 

In July, 1940, the Director of Civil Aviation announced that a 
flying training school was to be established forthwith in Singa- 
pore. Selected cadets would undergo an intensive course of 
training for two months and would then proceed overseas to 
complete their advanced tr ainin g at R.A.F. schools before being 
posted to squadrons in the line. This school has been a pro- 
nounced success. Sixteen cadets passed through the first course, 
and there have been several courses since. The first continent 
went to Canada, where they distin^shed themselves in the final 
tests and examinations, ann have since been in action in Europe. 
Another contingent which went to the Middle East to complete 
their tr ainin g did excellent work during the’ Rashid Ali incident 
in Iraq. 
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Before the fall of France— or rather the Tri-Partitc Pact— there 
did not seem any imminent danger of aerial attack. Therefore 
it did not appear justifiable to transfer cner^ that was required 
in serving the “ dollar arsenal ” to passive defence measures. The 
new crisis altered all that. AJI.P. was organized for the whole 
country, especially for the larger towns. A Girps of Air-Raid 
Wardens was formed, and also a Medical Auxiliary Service and 
an Auxiliary Fire Service. The Volunteer Police Reserve was 
allotted new functions. A Blood Transfusion Service was organ- 
ized as a part of Medical Auxiliary Service, with a register of 
voluntary blood donors. Black-out practices became a periodic 
routine. In some centres such as Kuma Lumpur the construction 
of dug-outs was begun; in Singapore, where the high-tide table 
made the construction of dug-outs out of the question, an evacua- 
tion scheme was prepared and huts built for the potential evacuees. 

Women are tsudng an increasing share in the Passive Defence 
Services. Already mere are a thousand women in Malay doing 
war work of this sort, seven hundred of them working in 
Singapore. 

The Malay Regiment, the VcJuntccrs (Navy, Army, and Air 
Force), the Local Defence Corps, and the Passive Defence Services 
total about 30,000 men. In Singapore alone there are over 3,000 
men engaged on A.RJ^, work, including roof-spotters, fire- 
watchers, and the internal units. The Medical Auxiliary Service 
consists of about 3,000 men and women. The general public arc 
being educated to their duties by the issue of thousands of 
pa^hlcts in several languages and in other ways. 

The Passive Defence Services carry out their practices with 
great realism. A.R.P. demonstrations with fire and other bombs 
I^vc litde to the imagination; the Medical Auxiliary Service uses 
dummy wounds manufactured in the Technical S^tion, which 
axe attached to the “ patients ” at practices, and these reproduce 
an actual woimd with such exactness that the doctors are able to 
diagnose from them and to allot the “ patient ” to his appropriate 
ward I 

Food control was introduced from the beginning and has suc- 
ceeded in ensuring a steady supply of food — especially rice — at a 
reasonable price and in checking profiteering. Malaya is aiming 
at building a large reserve of rice, and already has several months' 
supply in nand. Six extra rice mills arc in process of construction 
and godown- accommodation for a quarter of a million tons, in 
addition to the large storage space that has been rented. Rice 
normally deteriorates after being stored for a few months, but 
storage for longer periods has been made possible by the adoptioa 
of a method of mixing it with lime when it is milled, which keeps 
it sweet for at least two years. This, incidentally, means an 
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immense saving in storage space, since 8 tons of pa^ii (i.e., rice 
before milling) takes up the space required by 5 tons of rice. In 
addition to this a drive is being made to increase the acreage tmder 
rice in Malaya. In the season 1939-40 there were 42,000 acres 
more under rice than in the year before, and there will be a 
further increase every year. 

Government has ^so bought its own cold-storage installations 
and is filling them with large tonnages of refrigerated goods. 
Sugar reserves have been established by heavy Government pur- 
chases, and the supplies arc regularly turned over and kept in good 
condition. Flour is a particularly difficult commodity to store 
because of its liability to weevil attacks, but a number of ^owns 
(warehouses) have been requisitioned to receive several hundred 
tons oi flour. 

The campaign towards making Malaya self-sufficient extends 
also to rice substitutes such as tapioca, sugar-cane, and vegetables. 
A “ Grow More Food campaign has met with great success (not 
least important in the campaign has been the popularity of book- 
lets issued by the Department of Information and Publicity such 
as “ How to Cook Malayan Vegetables ”). The purchase ot cattle 
has commenced, and grazing areas sufficient to take several 
thousand head have been set aside and fenced in. 

Departments to control foreign exchange, shipping, imports, 
and exports were set up at the beginning of the war. A Depart- 
ment of Information also came into existence. In late 1940, 
following on the need for increased publicity, it was enlarged 
into a Department of Information and Publicity. This Depart- 
ment, through the medium of posters, films, pamphlets, broad- 
casting, exhibitions, vans with sound apparatus, lecture teams, 
etc., aims at bringing home to the public the nature of the heritage 
it is called upon to defend, at disposing of mischievous rumours 
and enemy propaganda, and at explaining Malaya’s part in the 
organization of victory. 

Malaya’s preoccupation for the first months of the war was, as 
I have said, with the production of tin and rubber, and the possi- 
bility of utilizing Malaya's other industries did not receive very 
active consideration. However, the desire to utilize more fully 
the economic resources of the Empire, which led to the Delhi 
Conference in January-Fetaxiary, 1941, has resulted in a Depart- 
ment of Supply being set up in Malaya. Malaya is now building 
minesweepers and patrol vessels. She is also making mines, and 
in June the Harbour Board produced its first diesel engine unit 
for ships, made entirely in Singapore, and many others are build- 
ing. It is likely that the country may make shell-eases, revolvers, 
depth-charge pistols, and many engineering stwes of which the 
Eastern Grewp is likely to be short. 
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One other activity of the Department of Supply has been the 
organization of a campaign to save scrap. Singapore Scrap Week 
was a great success, and many tons of iron, aluminium, brass, 
glass bottles, waste paper, etc., were contributed to the dum^. 
The campaign has now been extended to other parts of me 
country, and scrap collection by volunteer coUcctors is a regular 
routine. 

Petrol rationing was brought into force on March i as a measure 
of war economy, to conserve foreign exchange, and to save ship- 
ping space. A Paper Control Committee has been set up to 
recommend measures to secure economy in the use of paper. 

I have left to the last Malaya’s financ^ contribution to Britain's 
war effort. This is the country’s most important contribution by 
far, and is additional to her more obvious duty of looking after 
her own defence so far as she is able to do so. 

The Malaya Patriotic Fund was brought into being early in the 
war by His Excellency the Governor, Sir Shenton Thomas, to 
raise funds for assisting those who had suffered in the war and 
for providing comforts for the Services. The response to the 
appeal has been splendid. Up to June 30, 1941, over $2,736,000 
had been contributed by people of all nation^itics. The Fund 
assists institutions such as the Lord Mayor’s Fund for Air-Raid 
Distress, the Shipwrecked Mariners Association, the Soldiers, 
Sailors and Airmens Families Association. In addition to raising 
money for the Malaya Patriotic Fund, the women workers of the 
Fund are doing splendid work. Every day at least three large 
cases of clothing for the fighting forces and for civilians who 
have suffered ^m air raids arc packed ready for shipment 
to the United Kingdom. Already nearly 800 cases have been 
shipped. 

War funds were started last vear by the Straits Times and the 
Malay Mail for the reception of voluntary subscriptions for build- 
ing war planes. So far the Straits Times has collected $5,650,000, 
and the Malay Mail $1,727,000, which has been remitted to the 
Imperial GovemmenL 

War taxation was introduced into the various administrations 
early in the war for the purpose of making voluntary gifts to the 
Imperial Government for the prosecution ot the war. An income- 
tax for the same purpose was mtroduced in the Straits Setdements 
and Fcdcrat^ Malay States from January 1, I94i, and is being 
followed by similar taxation in other Malay States. War 
loans floated in the Straits Settlements and F^crated Malay 
States have been almost immediately over-subscribed. 

Up to date the Malayan Governments have presented to ffie 
Imperial Government for the purposes of the war sums, raised 
by way of gifts by Government and by private persons, by war 
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loans and sales of war savings certificates, amounting to over 
$142,000,000 (S.S.) (jf 16,566,6^). 

As re^ds the provision of dollar exchange— a prime function 
of the ‘^dollar arsenal " — Malaya’s anruial exports to the United 
States are worth some $590,000,000 (S.S.) 0^68,833,333), and arc 
greater than those of any part of the world except Ciuida. 

Willing participation of all communities has been the most 
noteworthy feature of the Malayan war effort. Malay, Chinese, 
Indian, European, and Eurasian serve side by -side. A splendid 
and lasting by-pr^uct of this activity is the tremendous growth 
in comraa«hip between races and classes who arc now for the 
first rime brought into really close contact. The various communis 
ties compete in raising money for the Patriotic Fund. The Press, 
both English and Vernacular, gives ready support to the British 
cause. Pro min ent Asiatics in the several (^imcils show their 
adherence to the British cause by their unanimous vote when 
contribution to the Imperial war effort is proposed. By public 
speech, newspaper article, and broadcast they reinforce their 
support for the cause of freedom. 

Malaya has so far enjoyed extraordinary immunity in the world 
struggle. Its people have had to put up with very little discom- 
fort and no rc^ privation, but they are becoming more and more 
aware that their safety is due to the British fighting forces, and 
arc accordingly willing to take an increased share in the common 
sacrifice. Now that it is generally understood that every indi- 
vidual must economize to the utmost, that every unessential 
article he buys weakens the war effort, and that he must con- 
tribute his savings to Britain’s armoury against the Nazi menace, 
we may expect to find that Malaya will increasingly play her part 
in the common cause. 
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CIVIL AVIATION IN WAR AND PEACE 
By J. R. Glornft Bolton 

On March 15, 19^, Imperial Airway* and British Airways an- 
nounced that the flying-boat A warm nad left the southern shores 
of England for Auckland. The Awarua and the Aotcaroa were 
two fl^g-boats built for the air mail services which Tasman 
Empire Airways arc operating between New Zealand and 
Australia. That service was begun some six weeks after the de- 
parture of the Awarua. It represented die last link in the air 
communications from Great Britain to New Zealand. The out- 
look — on the Ides of March — was promising. “ When the 
Tasman air service is inaugurated and the North Atlantic air mail 
service is resumed in the early summer,” Imperial Airways and 
British Airways told the Press, “ there will a continuous air 
route of 17,853 miles long operated by associated Emf^c organi- 
zations. This will represent the longest air route in the world.” 
An A|M:il i Imperial Airways and British Airways were formally 
merg^ in the British Overseas Airways Corporation. At that 
time British civil aircraft were flyir^ regularly across the North 
Sea to Norway and Sweden. There were twice-weekly services 
to Sydney, Calcutta, and Durban. There were weekly services 
between ^ngkok and Hong Kong and between Khartoum and 
Takoradi. There were at least two daily services between London 
and Paris, British dvil aircraft were flying about 140,000 miles 
a week on their commercial routes alone. Bookings were heavy. 
Plans were well advanced for the opening of a service between 
Great Britain and Portugal which would assist the passenger and 
mail transported by Pan-American Airways across the Atlantic. 
All preparations had been made for the resumption of the British 
air mail service across the North Atlantic. There was certainly no 
imm ediate fear that our air routes to Canada or to any other part 
of the British Empire would be endangered. 

For the great airway of the British Empire sp^cd France from 
north to south. In times of peace British flying-boats travelled 
directly from Southampton Water to the Marignanc airport, in the 
neighbourhood of Marseilles; and when the weather was bad the 
flying-boats could descend on the Saonc at Macon. In time of 
war the flying-boats could choose a more westerly route to Mar- 
seilles by way of Biscarossc. The war naturally presented diffi- 
culties. Military regulations were stringent. Pilots flew without 
wireless or other navigational aids. Flying above the clouds was 
not permitted. Again and again flying-b^ts failed to leave the 
water, though the pilots could have cc^d successfully with the 
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particular weather conditions in peace-time. One of the military 
r^ulations forbade anyone to approach the Marignane airport 
between the hours of dusk and dawn. Consequently the necessary 
overhauling had to be done in the daytime and not at night. 
Serious delays were unavoidable. 

Grumbling was heard in the British countries overseas. There 
were the familiar grumblings because of the late arrival of the air 
mail. There were the new grumblings because the penny-half- 
penny “ all-up air mail rate had been suspended at the beginning 
of the war, and the one-and-threepenny surcharge represented 
a great burden to individuals at a time wnen it was obviously im- 
pcMtant that the Imperial ties should be as close-knit as possible. 
The suspension of the “ all-up ” air mail rate had been a deliberate 
act. It was essential to keep the weight of the air mail down; for 
it had increased steadily in the months preceding the war, and 
Imperial Airways had found it necessary — in August, 1939 — to 
announce a drastic curtailment of its passenger accommodation 
on the outward Empire routes. War had made passenger accom- 
modation vitally necessary. There were hundreds of men and 
women anxious to return to their posts in various parts of the 
Empire. There were many others who had to travel for urgent 
reasons of State. There were members of the Services travelling 
from one potential theatre of war to another. There were busi- 
ness men whose travels were an integral part of the British export 
trade, without which the sinews of war cannot be fed. One or 
the other— the cheap air mail or passenger accommodation — had 
to be sacrificed. Authority made its choice. The individual suf- 
fered; but the contacts between the various overseas Governments 
were easily maintamed. The speed with which the Secretariat 
and Government House received the diplomatic mail was an asset 
unknown to the Civil Servant and the Governor during the last 
war. The restrictions imposed by France may have been severe; 
but they were imposed for her own defence. Behind her Magmot 
Line lay the airway of the British Empire. British aircraft used 
that airway with absolute safety. 

When t^y left Marseilles British civil aircraft were outside the 
immediate war zone. They flew over Italy, Greece, and other 
neutral territories where no Service aircraft could follow them. 
They were an emblem of British prestige, and at ^ interview 
given to the Press at the time, the Chairman of the Airways 
Corporation admitted that a service to the Balkan <xmntrics 
“ would meet pressing needs.” At that time the neutral countries 
— in particular Italy and the Netherlands — were expanding their 
civil air services. Germany herself had abandoned none of her 
civil air services, except those to the Allied {X)untries. There was 
expansran also in the United States, which OHild claim that 
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throughout a whole year not a single passenger had been killed or 
injured while travelling on their own air lines. How was Great 
Britain to hold her own when Italy, the Netherlands, and the 
United States were making obvious bids for civil air supremacy ? 
How could she maintain her prestige in the Balkan countries, if 
the only British aircraft to be seen were the Empire flying-boats 
on their way through Athens to Sydney and Durban ? 

Those were some of the questions asked in aviation circles in 
the beginning of April, 1939. They were asked by men who fully 
understood the difficulties in the way of advance — the chronic 
shortage of civil air fleet and pilots; the special charter duties 
which the air companies had been compcll^ to fulfil from the 
beginning of the war; the priority demands of the Royal Air 
Force; the engineering difficulties created by apparent shortages 
of spare parts. These difficulties became marked soon after the 
Munich agreement. After Munich re-armament became the order 
of the day, and whether or not the results of this re-arming have 
been disappointing, the process was one which brought setbacks 
and delays to civil aviation. The Air Ministry wanted the 
materials. The Royal Air Force wanted the pilots. Imperial Air- 
ways and British Airways were well acquainted with the trials of 
war when they left London in September, 1939 for a joint war 
base in Bristol. 

The trials persisted. Yet the need for a strengthened civil avia- 
tion remained. The new Corporation and Air France served two 
great Empires. Could there not have been a closer association 
between me two imdertakings? The services between London 
and Paris were resumed on a smaller scale a few weeks after the 
beginning of the war, and henceforward they were run joindy by 
the British and French undertakings. Suppose all the services 
throughput the British and French Empire had been run jointly? 
Here was a theoretical question. Men deeply versed in aviation 
affairs were asking how services could be maintained when the 
shortage of fleet, pilots, and spares was creating unprecedented 
difficmtics. But the layman could not ignore the political aspects 
of civil aviation; the part it could play in a Federal Europe; the 
port it could play in promoting British export trade and closer 
relations with the United States. 

But those days belong to the era of the Maginot Line. A week 
after the formal merger of Imperial Airways and British Airways 
an aciDplant left Heston for the first preparatory flight -to Lisbon. 
It began its return flight two days later, carrying Mr. W. C. 
Bullitt, the United States Ambassador in Paris, as far as Bordeaux, 
and Sir Walford Selby, British Ambassador in Lisbon, as far as 
London. By that time the international scene had been violently 
altered, Gciman troops had overrun Denmark and were invading 
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Norway. Flying-boats were playing a prominent part in the 
Norwegian struggle, and it was not long before Captain Harold 
Balfour told the House of Commons that the British North 
Atlantic air mail service could not be resumed this year because 
the flying-boats which had been built for this service — the Caribou 
and Camt — would be diverted for military purposes. The 
servants of British dvil aviation were profoundly disappo'mted. 
Their plans for the North Adantic service were well Mvanced. 
Canada, Newfoundland, and Eire were anxious to have the ser- 
vice resumed. There is no doubt that it would have been wel- 
comed by many thousands of Canadian soldiers and their friends 
at home. One American journalist informed his newspaper 
readers that the spectacle of a British aeroplane circHng above 
New York harbour once a week was worth a million dollars or 
two of the more pedestrian British propaganda. This the Adantic 
pilots and their associates readily believed; but they saw the neces- 
sity for flying-boats in the Norwegian fjords. We could afford to 
lose an Atlantic air mail service in order to win a decisive Battle 
of Norway, But the Battie of Norway was not won, and the 
Cabot and Caribou were wrecked in a fjord. 

The Danish invasion was a sudden affair. One Danish air liner 
remained on the ground at Shoreham airport as a willing captive 
of the British GovemmenL Nor was it long before a few aircraft 
of the Belgian and Dutch air lines made their escape to Shoreham. 
More were expected. From inventive minds sprang a project for 
uniting the four air organizations — the Airways Corporation, Air 
France, the S.A.BT^.N.A. of Belgium, and the K.L.M. of the 
Netherlands — and presenting to the Allies a solid civil air front. 
Events moved too rapidly. The S.A.B.E.N.A. set up its European 
headquarters in Marseilles. Day after day vaeroplancs flew from 
London to Paris. But enterprise could not prevail against the 
blitzkrieg. Lc Bourget airport was put out of action. The Italian 
entry into the war closed the airway across the Mediterranean. 
Today not a single aeroplane can leave the airports of French- 
controlled France. Not a single British civil acrqflanc can fly 
over France. The great airway is momentarily destroyed. 

With its destruction British dvil aviaticai faced its gravest crisis. 
Boddngs were cancelled wholesale. The individual was pre- 
vented from using the air mail services. A route was kept open 
from Durban to Sydney by way of Egypt, Iraq, and India. The 
tic with the Mother Coun^ h^ become hazardous, but the links 
between South Africa, the Sudan, Egypt, Palestine, Iraq, the Per- 
sian Gulf, India, Burma, Malaya, Australia, and New Zealand 
were to be unbroken until the Iraq rebellion. That is a con- 
spicuous achievement. There have been trial and error. There 
has been planning for' a quite uncertain future. There has been 
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brilliant improvisation. British civil aviation carries on in Africa, 
Asia, and Australia. 

For civil aviation it has been a revolutionary era. On July 25, 
1939, a British aeroplane flew low over the Channel from Calais 
to Dover. It was the tribute of Imperial Airways to the memory 
of Louis Blcriot who, thirty^cars before^ had made history’s first 
flight across the Channel. Tnat flight, made by a man who enter- 
tained no thoughts of war, was the prelude to the air raider, the 
invader, and the parachutist. Civfl aviation blazed the trail- 
Military aviation has exploited it. If Imperial Airways empha- 
sized the importance of Bleriot’s Channel flight, it was rightly 
drawing attention to the essentially civil character of aviation. 
Aviation, like the wireless, should have helped to unite the nations 
of the world. Croydon airport was as cosmopolitan as Geneva 
station. The pilots’ room, on the eve of the war, had some of the 
intensity which was experienced at Geneva when Italy made ready 
for her pyrrhic conquest of Ethiopia. But the intensity could not 
at once destroy the sense of fellowship. One of the greatest of 
German air pilots used to fly the night-freighter between Croy- 
don and Berlin. A few davs before me beginning of the war he 
lost his Life when the aeroplane was destroyed at Hanover. Here 
in the pilots’ room were men who had been in Brussels at one 
hour and in Cologne at another. They were impatient with 
national boundaries, and more than one, perhaps, gladly accepted 
the Wellsian view that a mad world would be saved by the leader- 
ship of the airmen. CivU aviation demands conditions of peace. It 
was more than natural that the civil air pilots should regard the 
war as an unfortunate interference and should look to the execu- 
tive leaders of dvil aviation to plan for the days when the un- 
fortunate interference of war had come to an end. 

War forbade a spectacular entry to the British Overseas Airways 
Corporation. War h^ restricted its scope. War has made a pro- 
cess of decentralization imperative. But the withdrawal of lead- 
ing executive officials to Dmban was itself a sira of resilience and 
health. The Corporation docs not belong only to Great Britain. 
It is a British Empire affair. 'I’his public opinion is more likely 
to appreciate when High Commissioners — or other distinguished 
people from the Dommions and India — take their places in a 
Corporation whose membership is now confined to representatives 
of a financial oligarchy. 

War, of course, is something far more revolutionary than an 
unfortunate interference. Civil aviation has to adapt itself to 
fundamental economic and social changes. The entire scope of 
traffic problems will be altered. Consider the scene at Croydon 
about a week before Great Britain found herself at war with 
Germany. Aeroplane after aeroplane brought people from Paris 
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and Lc Touquet. Here and there were people who normally 
woiild have travelled second-class by boat train. But the majority 
were reasonably well to do and accustomed to frequent visits to 
the Continent. Photographers for the society newspapers found 
Croydon a happy hunting-ground. In the popular imagination 
civil aviation meant luxurious trips to Paris and Le Touquet — not 
that splendid network of air routes between the Empire countries 
which, in peace or in war, we must at all costs maintain. 

What is Le Touquet today and what will it be tomorrow? 
There is no talk of iUusory reparations. We cannot emerge from 
the war richer than when we entered iL But civil aviation will 
continue. Today wealth cannot buy a man a seat on a British 
dvil aeroplane. He can only travel on urgent matters of State. 
It will be a long time before we can speak of a return of the tourist 
trade. There arc various problems to be solved. What happens 
when the military aircraft industry has done its work, and who is 
to control the difficult transfer of mihtary aircraft production to 
civil aircraft production ? What sort of aeroplanes will be wanted 
for the route between Great Britain and India ? 

The answer to these questions depends very much upon the 
people who intend to make use of civil aviation. But who are 
they? Will they be the exceptional rich who travel luxuriously 
from one continent to another? WUl they be the Civil Servants 
and Europeans in unofficial positions who have obtained the right 
to travel once a year between India and Great Britain either free 
of charge or at a cost well within the means they may possess in 
a post-war world ? The granting of a six-months’ leave once every 
three years is a well-worn tradition in India made necessary by 
the former difficulties and expense of overseas travelling. The 
aeroplane may well make the tradition obsolete. The majority of 
Engushmen in India would prefer a two-months' leave every year 
to a six-months’ leave every three years if the aeroplane made this 
change an economic possibility. Certainly more frequent returns 
to the Mother Country would improve the health, happiness, re- 
silience, and cfrectivencss of the English communities in India. 
Undoubtedly, India is potentially the greatest source of tourist 
revenue for the Airways Corporation. Without the full co-opera- 
tion of India it is not possible to maintain the air communications 
between Australia and New Zealand and other parts of the British 
Empire. It may well be. that in the days to come the Corporation 
will require a far greater Indian orientation than at present it 
possesses. 

We cannot tell what the civil aeroplane of the future ought to 
be. Should it be an aeroplane capable of reaching India with the 
greatest speed? Should it be an aeroplane which provides the 
traveller with comfort and leisurely night-stops? Docs the 
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Englishman in New Delhi want to get to London in two days or 
in a week? Will he sacrifice speed to comfort or comfort to 
speed? The question is not easily answered. The Corporation 
must not think alone of the young subaltern who has won the 
Hunt Cup or made the amazing motor journey for an odd dance 
in Lahore. There is the child travelling back to the Mother 
Country. There is the Ses^ns Judge upon whom the heat and 
clamour of an ugly court rocm is beginning to tell. Most of those 
who have travelled frwn India by sea nave arrived home re- 
freshed. There is no reason why the traveller by air should not 
also arrive fully refreshed. But his mind and body will have 
needed their full share of relaxation. What imaginative English- 
man travelling from India cared to have his stay in Athens drastic- 
ally curtailed r Why spend hours gazing at the Mediterranean 
and sec nothing of its greatest city? India demands a speedy air 
mail service, and there is a clear case for separating the air mail 
from the passenger traffic. There must be at least two types of 
aircraft. How long the passenger journey from London to 
Karachi and Calcutta should take depends primarily upon the 
wishes of people in India. Considerations of health arc important, 
and a useful contribution to any talks on future services could be 
made by members of the Indian Medical Service. 

Traffic problems change with the times. The railway pioneers 
divided their passengers into three classes — first, second, and third ; 
and throughout the Victorian era the three classes bore a rough 
relation to the needs of British society. Second-class compart- 
ments chsappeared before the last war. The present war has seen 
the disappearance of first-class compartments from the Metro- 
politan Railway. Travel has become classless. Air travel began 
as a diversion of the well-to-do. It was daring, and then fashion- 
able, to travel from London to Paris by air. There were many 
wealthy people who travelled from one European capital to 
another. How many of these wealthy travellers will exist when 
the war is over it is not possible to tell; but even without the war 
it was becoming essential to think in terms of the man— the far 
from wealthy man — who is coming home from India or who is 
making the long journey from Sydney. The pressure of overseas 
opinion upon the activities of the Airways Corporation is at all 
times necessary and should be welcomed. 

Good traffic, however, depends upon ^ood operaticHis. Great 
advances have been made in ground activities during the past ten 
years, and the end of the war will sec the disappearance of many 
crippling miliury regulations. Once good and regular services 
have been established the flow of traffic, provided the economic 
comtitioiis of the time arc faced, should be good. Geographically, 
the great air route to the Empire should always be across France 
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and the Mediterranean. That is not the only route. There is a 
trained personnel ready and eager to see the resumption of the 
North Atlantic service. Trans-Canada Air Lines are serving 
Canada well. Pan-American Airways chose last summer for the 
bc^ning of their service to New Z^and. The position is diflfi- 
cuit chiefly because the enemy is at the gates or Great Britain. 
It is necessary that this enemy should be destroyed. The civil air 
pilot, who faced the prospect of war with no enthusiasm, hates 
the obstructions of politics. For him the air route to Marseilles is 
the shortest way towards the Empire south of the Mediterranean, 
He knows better than anyone the sway of geography upon man’s 
politics and well-being. Mr. Wells was right to vest in him the 
qualities of a saviour. His outlook is proud, but not insular. He 
has worked with the pilots of other countries. He secs the over- 
running of Holland and Belgium and remembers the great pilots 
of the K.L.M. and the S.A.B.E.N.A. air lines. He sees the con- 
quest of France and remembers that the joint running of the 
London to Paris service by the British organizations and Air 
France was a practical and significant prelude to the Prime 
Minister’s offer of an Anglo-French Union. The French Empire 
will not be revived without full British support, and it is more 
than likely that men will turn their thoughts once again to an 
international air organization in which the French, Dutch, and 
Belgian Empires co-operate. Aviation demands planning on a 
large scale. Planning on a large scale is the secret of the success 
of civil aviation in the United States. The flying-boats of Pan- 
American Airways span the Atlantic and the Pacific. There is a 
working agreement with the New Zealand Government. It would 
be easy for India, exercising her rights of fiscal autonomy, to con- 
sent to American air companies using an Indian airport. The 
war has given the United States an opportunity for acquiring an 
ascendancy in civil aviation. No douot this ascendancy wiD be 
used wisely while it lasts. But the dangers arc obvious. The 
scope of national aviation is too narrow. A more just objective 
is that of the international or federal air organization. 

Two factors cannot be ignored. The first is that America’s 
increasing support to the Allied cause of necessity adds to her 
poUticai ascendancy. We cannot hope to destroy — nor, indeed, 
should we wish to destroy— the civil air lead which belongs to 
Pan-American Airways. The second factor is the position of 
German civil aircraft. Few will deny that a major fault has been 
not our imposition of the harsher terms of the Treaty of Versailles 
but the apathy with which we allowed Germany to gain a colossal 
lead in rearmament. Should we allow civil aviation in Germany 
to cxigt? Should we allow the existence of the private aeroplane? 
Is it not dear that safety alone lies in placmg European — or 
Amcrican-Europcan — dvil air organization on a federal basis? 



A CENTURY OF IRRIGATION IN INDIA 

By Sir Alfred Chatterton, c.i.e., f.c.g.i. 

The development of irrigation in India imder British engineers 
began about a century ago. The remarkable success since 
achieved is, in a large measure, due to the genius and enthusiasm 
of two military officers who worked contemporaneously, the one 
in the north of India and the other in the Madras Presidency. 
The zeal and energy with which they undertook the recondition- 
ing of ancient works enabled them to gain experience which was 
applied to the design and construction of great systems of irriga- 
tion, which have proved to be the forerunners of many networks 
of canals and channels converting tens of milUons of acres of arid 
plains into fertile fields, thereby adding to the wealth of the people 
and banishing for ever the spectre of famine. In the north the 
Ganges Cand was the work of Sir Proby Cautley, and in the 
Madras Presidency Sir Arthur Cotton was responsible first for 
restoring the irrigation from the Cauvery River in Tanjorc, and 
then for the design and construction of the Godavery Delta 
system. Both officers were eminently successful in attracting keen 
and efficient assistants, who carried on the work after their chiefs 
had retired, and by their study of the many hydraulic problems 
which presented themselves they have contributed materially to 
the advancement of the science underlying their practical work. 
British engineers have done notable work in India in all branches 
of civil engineering, but their outstanding contribution has been 
in the field of irrigation. Here they have been pioneers and have 
led the way for the rest of the world. 

In ancient times, in Egypt, Chinai, Mesopotamia, India, and 
elsewhere, there were great irrigation works, maintained probably 
by a vast expenditure of human labour, and depending, therefore, 
on the existence of a strong central authority, ^me have endured 
through the ages, others have passed away. They were great 
achievements in their day, and furnish evidence of a high degree 
of skill adapting very primitive resources to the control of great 
volumes of flowi^ water. The work of the irrigation engineer 
never ceases. When he has constructed his works he has to 
maintain them against the ravages of storm and flood, and it is 
but little wonder that in the vicissitudes of centuries many of 
them were neglected, became less and less cflcctivc, and finally 
ceased to function. 
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A century ago the science of hyclro-mechanics was in its infancy, 
but the results of work by French, Swiss, and Italian engineers 
provided useful data to the Indian pioneers and enabled them to 
proceed with some degree of certainty in the design of their 
works. On actual construction at the start they were little better 
od than their predecessors in the matter of tools and plant, and 
it is much to their credit that they were able to recognize the value 
of the methods which had been adopted by Indians in dealing 
with the problems presented by broad and deep, sandy river-beds 
across which it was necessary to establish permanent dams or weirs 
to divert the river water into their canals. Indians have always 
been great builders and their masons skilful craftsmen. Labour 
was very cheap, the organization excellent, so that these first two 

f reat projects, involving important masomy head-works, him- 
reds of miles of canals and d^tributaries, long aqueducts, bridges, 
and a very large number of minor structures such as regulators, 
weirs, drops, and sluices, were all in progress at the same time 
and at a cost much below that at which similar work could be 
executed today, notwithstanding the fact that many mechanical 
aids, then unprocurable, are now at our disposal. 

It may be interesting to record that in this connection Cotton 
probably built the first railway in India fw the carriage of 
material at the Dowlaishweram head-works of the Godavery 
Delta. The engines were built for the 4 ft. 8^ in. gauge, and 
after the works were completed remained in the Dowlaishweram 
workshops for many years. In 1892 they were brought down to 
Bezwada, reconditioned in the workshops, of which I was then 
in charge, and again, set to work in the bed of the Kistna Western 
Delta Main Canal, which was then being widened. I well re- 
member the interest with which I opened the throttle valve of 
the first of these ancient relics to start it on a new but short lease 
of hfe. What became of them afterwards I do not know. 

The middle of the nineteenth century was an era of very great 
activity in civil engineering, and great advances were made in the 
introduction of mechanical plant in place of human labour. 
To but a limited extent did engineers in India take advantage of 
these appliances, as labour was cheap and abundant. Only since 
the first world war can it be said that in some measure the c 4 d 
methods of working have been superseded by those evolved in the 
West. This change-over was most conspicuous at the Lloyd 
Barrage on the Indus, with its great distribution canals, and on 
the Cauvery-Mettur Dam and its subsidiary works in the Tan j ore 
district. The experience gained on these two great works seems 
to indicate that the caution exhibited in the past in introducing 
modern methods of working was fully justed. The results 
have been published in some detail by Mr. Barber in his history 
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of the Jattcr project, and it would be of advanta^ to futtire 
engineers if a similar account could be made available of the 
experience in Sind. 

The establishment of Provincial Autonomy in India and other 
political changes which may be camected in the not very distant 
future foreshadow the almost complete transfer of the control and 
development of irrigation to Indian engineers, and it may there- 
fore be not inopportune to briefly state what has been acc<MH- 
plished in the last hundred years and indicate in broad outline 
wbat should be the trend of future poHcy. At the time when 
irrigation became an object of solicitude to the British administra- 
tion in India there was in existence a large area dependent upon 
works of whose history no record is now available. We may 
assume that within historic times the meteorological conditions 
have not materially changed and that agricultural prosperity de- 
pended entirely on the sufficiency of the monsoon rainfall. We 
know with certainty that the distribution of rain was often erratic 
and at periodic intervals very scanty. Local famines were of 
fret^uent occurrence owing to the lack of facilities for transit, 
while from time to time widespread failures of the monsoon 
invc 4 ved great loss of human lives and of cattle. There were, 
therefore, great inducements to devise means to supplement the 
natural rainfall, and, though we have no accurate data on the 
subject, we shall probably not be very far wrong in assuming that 
at least 10,000,000 acres were protected by artificial sources of water 
supj^y. Of these the most important were the tanks or reservoirs, 
wffich were, and still arc, to be numbered by thousands in those 
tracts where the undulating nature of the ground lends itself 
readily to the construction of such works. Possibly of equal im- 
portance were the numerous wells scattered all over the country. 
There are over 3 million today irrigating between 12 mill ion and 
13 million acres, and, though many of them date from after the 
establishment (rf the pax Britannica, there is ample evidence that 
they were always regarded as a very valuable adjunct to cultiva- 
tion, and that their number was mainly limited by the available 
means for lifting the water. Inundation channels from the great 
rivers were a rather precarious source of supply, and in the south 
of India there were many anicuts^ or weirs, built across the smaller 
rivers, which diverted the water into channels with open heads 
and carried k cither to large storage tanks or directly through a 
system of distributaries to the land. In various parts of the 
country there were: also local methods of obtaining water, such 
as the \ole cultivation on the Malabar coast and the spring 
channels yearly excavated in some of the South Indian rivers. 
Of supreme importance was the great irrigation system in the 
Cauvery Delta, which dates back to the days of the Chok kings 
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of Tanjorc, and which for i»5oo years watered about half a million 
acres and rendered that region one of the richest agricultural 
districts in the world. How it was kept in effective working 
order through all those centuries is quite unknown, but eventually 
it began to fail, and it was Cotton who, after about seven years’ 
study of the defects, devised means whereby the ancient regime 
of the river was not only restored, but gready improved. 

In the north of India the utilization of tne abundant supplies 
of water in its great rivers was beyond the capacity of such 
engineering talent as was then available. By the diversion of 
small hill streams terraced cultivation was watered. During the 
reign of the Emperor Feroz Shah an attempt was made about 
1556 to divert the water of the Jumna River into a canal to bring 
it down to Delhi through a scries of drainage cuts, and in the 
reign of Shah Jehan one Ali Mardan Khan improved the works 
of his predecessors and succeeded in establishing some sort of 
irrigation, which, however, was not efficientiy maintained, and 
by the middle of the eighteenth century water had ceased to flow. 
Later, in 1821, an ill-considered attempt was made to renovate 
the canal, but with little succ^s, and it was not till experience 
had been gained elsewhere that the Western Jumna Canal system 
was brought into existence and proved an unqualified success. 

From this brief survey of the indigenous irrigation it will be 
seen that with the exception of the Cauvery Delta, though the 
area watered was in the aggregate large, the individual works 
were very small and afforded little guidance to the engineers and 
administrators, who began the planning of projects to supply 
water on a very large sc^c. At the outset it was not possible to 
proceed very rapidly; the problems to be solved were not merely 
those which fell within the province of the engineer. It was one 
thin g to offer water to the cultivator, and often quite another to 
get it accepted. The change from dry to wet cultivation was not 
easily - made, and, apart from overcoming his inherent conserva- 
tism, capital was requireti to make the change. Naturally each 
wanted to sec how his neighbour fared under the new regime, 
and in the earlier projects irrigation extended comparatively 
slowly. 

The policy of Government was equally cautious, and a reason- 
able prospect of financial success was an essential qualification of 
any project before sanction was granted and funds provided. As 
experience was gained, confidence increased and the development 
of irrigation was accelerated. The preparation of any large 
scheme involves a vast amount of investigation, many interests 
have to be consulted, and not infrequently ccmsidcrablc opposition 
is encountered. Frmn time to tim<p the prevalence of famine 
conditions stimulated activity in promoting irrigation and led to 
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the acceptance of a policy which regarded the protective value of 
irrigation as in some measure more important than its earning 
capacity. From about the estimated figures of 10,000,000 acres 
already given for the starting-point, in half a century the total 
area had risen to 28,000,000 acres, and at the end of the century 
to 52,000,000 acres— equal to about 22 per cent, ol the total culti- 
vated area — which is classified under the following heads : 


Government canals 

... 24 

million 

acres 

Private canals 

- 37 



Wells 

... 12-6 


33 

Tanks 

... 6-1 

39 

33 

Other sources 

... 5-9 

33 

33 


These figures refer to British India, or to about 61 per cent, of 
the whole country. Similar figures for the Indian States would 
make an impressive addition, though by no means proportionate 
to the respective areas of the territories. The total capital outlay 
has been about 150 crores of rupees, excluding arrears of interest 
charges, which amount to 52 crores, and were chiefly incurred on 
what arc classified as non-productive works, and should therefore 
mainly be regarded as the cost of insurance against famine. As a 
set-off to this loss there is, on the other hand, an accumulated 
surplus revenue of no less than 157 crores from the productive 
works. In 1937-38 the surplus was just 4 crores, and would have 
been much larger but for the fact that five recently completed 
projects, which arc in process of developing the irrigation under 
them, failed to meet the interest charges by about crores. In 
that year the net return on all irrigation works, including the 
accumulated deficit on interest charges, was almost exactly 6 per 
cent* 

From the figures furnished above it may be deduced that the 
average cost of bring^ land under irrigation has been about 
Rs. 85 per acre; but ms figure is not of much value, as in quite a 
large number of projects which have been completed so far as 
works arc concerned the ultimate area which they will be capable 
of irrigating is far from having been reached. The fully de- 
veloped works in the Punjab have cost about Rs. 24 per acre; the 
Ganges Canal Rs. 31; the Godaveri Delta Rs. 21; the Kistna Delta 
Rs. 25; the Periyar system, which is dependent on a reservoir, 
Rs. 70; and the Cauvery-Mcttur project, also dependent on 
storage, Rs. 165, The Sind Barrage, on which 30 crores will 
ultimately be spent is expected to irrigate about 5^ million acres, 
and if these figures arc realized the cost per acre will be about 
Rx. 55. The smaller projects have naturally cost more, and this is 
especially the ease witii many of the works which arc classified 
as unproductive. 
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Next to canal irrigation with water derived from the natural 
flow of rivers, or in some few instances regulated by large storage 
reservoirs, wells are the most important sources of supply of water. 
With a very notable exception, which will be de^t with later, 
they are all privately owned. The number in working order is 
well over 3 millions, but in each year about one-sixth of them are 
not used. The irrigation under them amounts to between 12 and 
13 million acres. Fifty years ago they irrigated about 10 million 
acres, so that the increase in their use has been about 25 per cent, 
which is rather less than one-third the rate at which irrigation 
from all sources has been extended. It is difficult to account for 
this slow progress. The Irrigation Commission, which reported 
during the viceroyalty of Lord Curzon, envisaged a doubling, of 
the area under well cultivation, and some important factors of 
which they took no account have come into play since then which 
might reasonably have been expected to influence progress. These 
date from the time when in Madras we took active measures to 
encourage well cultivation by the introduction of oil engines and 
pump to lift the water, by the use of drilling outfits to locate 
water at depth, and by the establishment of a service system to 
render assistance, in any way possible, to landowners who were 
endeavouring to impove their methods of working. Notably we 
increased the scope of taccavi loans, and we enabled plant to be 
purchased from Government on a system of hire-purchase. A 
special department now merged in the Department of Industries 
was constituted to deal with these matters, and its propaganda 
work, which was on an extensive scale, has greatly influenced 
opinion in other Provinces. A certain measure of success has been 
achieved, but nothing like what might have been anticipated. 

In view of the importance of well irrigation, an all-India 
enquiry into the facts seems called for. 

The capital invested in wells and in cattle to work them is very 
large. Tlircc million wells at Rs. 150 per well amounts to 45 
crorcs of rupees, and, assigning to each well actually being worked 
but one pair of cattle, there will be 5 million animals, worth on 
an average not less than Rs. 40 each, which implies the existence 
of working capital amounting, to another 20 crores. The cost of 
lifting water from wells is high and the cultivation under them 
generally very efficient. More than thirty years ago I made a 
special inquiry regarding well cultivaticHti in the Coimbatore dis- 
trict of the Madras Presidency, where probably this form of irri- 
gation is carried on more intensively and more efficiently than in 
any other part of India. There were 300,000 acres, watered by 
75,000 wells, the majority of which were fitted with more than 
one mhotCy or water lift, so that, whilst the average area under 
each well was 4 acres, the average area under each mhotc was 
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2^ acres. Tlic irrigation wa§ continuous duoughout the year, 
and special cattle were kept to work the mhotes. The money 
equivalent of the cost of teeding a pair oi these animais was 
nikoned at Rs. 15 per month, or Rs. 180 per annum. For this 
expenditure 2^ acres were watered — a charge of Rs. 72 per acre. 
On 3 l akhs erf acres this means an annual charge of about 2 crores 
of rupees on the district Obviously this represents the highest 
type of cultivation; the lowest, perhaps, is a plot of wheat or 
barley grown as a rabi crop ana given an occasional watering, 
but ^ongside which may be a patch erf sugar-cane calling for 
water throughout most of the year. 

Tanks irrigate about half the area that ccanes under wells. 
They are to be found in most parts of the country where the 
configuration of the land lends itself to the formation of earthen 
embankments of no very great height, behind which the land 
slopes gently upwards, permitting or the accumulation of a large 
volume of water. They are very numerous in the southern half 
of the peninsula, but most of them are now partly silted up and 
their storage capacity seriously diminished. They vary in size 
from little more than village ponds to big sheets of water covering 
square miles. They represent the highest type of indigenous 
engineering skill applied to irrigation. Many served their purpose 
for lengthy periods and gradually silted up till they became use- 
less; others were breached through inadequate provision of 
surplus weirs. Many years ago a tank restoration scheme was 
put in force by the Madras PubUc Works Department, and con- 
tinued till 1931, when as a measure of retrenchment it was 
abolished. During the period of its existence nearly 90,000 square 
miles of country were investigated and nearly 16,000 estimates, 
amounting to over 2 crores of rupees, were sanctioned for the 
repair and improvement of these old works. 

During the last fifty years storage reservoirs of great capacity 
have been constructed with masonry dams, one of the earliest erf 
which was thrown across a gorge on the Periyar River in Travan- 
core to divert its flow through the watershed ridge by means of a 
tunnel into the Madura district on the cast side of the Ghats. The 
dam forms a large lake, and at the outlet end of the tunnel there 
is a drop of about 1,100 feet, oflering a potential source of hydro- 
electric energy that so far has not hem utilized owing to inability 
to reconcile the claims of irrigation with the maintenance of a 
--continuous supply of water, which is necessary for any power 
project. The ^justoent could be made very profitably by the 
substitution of a few thousand acres of sugar-cane for the paddy 
which is now the sole crop. This lack erf elasticity in a region 
where fuel is very expensive has retarded its industrial progress 
to a very considerable extent. In recent years a more cn!ight£»ed 
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policy las been pursued in connection with the great storage 
reservoirs which have been created on the Cauvery River at 
Kannambadi in the Mysore State, and at Mettur in the Madras 
Presidency. Further evidence of progress in this direction is 
furnished by the rccendy sanctioned sdieme for a reservoir near 
Papanasam on the Tambrapani River in the Tinncvclly district, 
which will combine hydro-electric generation of power with the 
improvement of irrigation facilities. 

In the north of India a very notable advance has been made by 
the establishment of an electric grid fed by power generated at a 
number of falls on the Upper Ganges Canal. Seven of these falls 
furnish a total output of 18,900 kilowatts, and this is supplemented 
by auxiliary steam and oil installations generating another 10,000 
kilowatts. The expenditure on this project has been about 3^ 
crores of rupees; in ipsy-sS the gross revenue from it was 
nearly 28 lakhs, and after paying working expenses and interest 
on capital there was a net profit of 5 lakhs of rupees. On the 
Western Ghats in the Bombay Presidency there arc a number of 
large reservoirs, some of them to supply water for irrigation in 
the Deccan, but others, belonging to the Tata group of hydro- 
electric companies, arc solely sources of hydro-electric power, and 
no practical use is made of the very considerable volume of water 
flowing from the power-houses. These are examples of the diffi- 
culty, which will often be experienced in the future, of framing 
as commercial propositions combined schemes of irrigation and 
power generation. Technical progress, especially in the direction 
of higher efficiency in the transmission of electric energy, will 
render the solution of this problem somewhat easier. There is a 
great future for electric grids in India, and the demand for electric 
energy is certain to rapidly increase, one of the most important 
fields for its application being the lifting erf water to levels which 
will command large tracts of land, which canals taking ofl from 
rivers and reservoirs cannot do. 

Till recently Government irrigation was entirely based on the 
delivery of the water to the fields by gravitation, and the only 
exception was the Divi Island pumping project in the Kistna 
district, where the water was lifted by Diesel oil, engines and 
centrifugal pumps from the river. Even this has been replaced by 
a canal from the main delta system, which is carried across one 
branch of tt« river fw a long aqueduct at such a level that it is 
submerged in high floods. Furaier development on the lines 
which hitherto have been pursued is hkcly to be on a somewhat 
restricted scale owing chiefly to the seasonal and therefore fluc- 
tuating character of the flow in the rivers which remain untapped. 
To utilize their waters large storage works will be necessary, few 
which suitabie sites must be found. These arc very expensive to 
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constxuct, and it is certain that the capital expenditure per acre 
irrigated will be much larger than so far has proved necessary when 
diversion of the water into the canals was all that was required. 
This is very apparent in the figures already quoted for the Periyar 
project and the Cauvery-Mettur Dam. To meet these rising costs 
of new irrigation there is, no doubt, a considerable margin avail- 
able, as the water rates now charged leave a very fair profit to the 
cultivators, as may be readily proved by the rise in land values 
when irrigation is provided. It is not desirable to trench on this 
margin more than is absolutely necessary, and there arc two ways 
in which this may be avoidea — by growing more valuable crops 
or by using less water. The first is probably not practicable on a 
very large scale, as it would certainly mean changing the staple 
foods of the people, but a good deal could be done if the agri- 
cultural authorities would start afresh and plan for the production 
of a much wider range of crops than arc now grown. In every 
village there should be a certain amount of what is termed garden 
cultivation. The present cropping systems arc an inheritance 
from a past when conditions were vastly different from those 
which prevail today. There should be a very wide application of 
the advance which has been made in our knowledge of how to 
maintain soil fertility. The manufacture of humus by the Indore 
process should be encouraged, and if need be a certain amount of 
land should be set aside to produce the vegetable organic matter 
-of which it is mainly composed. Reference has already been 
made to the excellent agronomy under wells in the Coimbatore 
district, and it should surely be possible to attain similar results 
over many of the irrigated tracts. 

Piitherto the silt carried by the canals which take off directly 
from rivers in flood has been regarded as a valuable fertilizer, but 
in reality very little is known about it. It is within my knowledge 
that the ryots in the Kistna Delta much prefer the early flo^ 
waters from the South-West Monsoon, and are inclined to exclude 
as far as possible the heavy floods brought down from a different 
tract of country during the prevalence of the North-East Monsoon. 
Whether this is merely prejudice or is based on practical experi- 
ence I do not know. At any rate, it seems to be worthy of 
investigation. Where storage intervenes between the river and the 
land the suspended silt will be deposited in the reservoir, whilst the 
dissolved salts will remain. Do« this mean a complete loss of 
the fcrtihzers, or that it is relatively unimportant, as the valuable 
constituents arc mainly in solution? To acquire silt on the land 
is one of the reasons why a great deal more water is used than is 
really required by the crops. If water from reservoirs is the source 
of supply, and if it can be shown that it contains little or nothing 
of value as a fertilizer, its use should be restricted to the minimuTn 
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quantity necessary to supplement the r ainfall and supply all the 
needs of the crops, as any excess draining away is bound to carry 
with it part of me soluble matter in the soil, to the detriment of 
its fertility. 

This brings us to the second way in which the enhanced capital 
charges on future irrigation works can be met, and that is by 
increasing the duty or the water. That there is great waste is 
generally admitted, and that, if it could be sold by volume instead 
of levying a water rate on the area irrigated, the quantity taken 
by the cultivators would be much less, with probably some increase 
in the yield of the land, which would not have its soluble con- 
stituents washed out by excess of water. Unfortunately, the 
practical dijfhcullics of working on these lines are almost insuper- 
able. Moreover, our knowledge of the real requirements of crops 
is not very satisfactory. The object of irrigation is to supplement 
the rainfall, and the variable character of the seasons renders it 
necessary to leave to the individual cultivator’s judgment what 
amount of water he should run on to his fields. The conditions 
which prevail under well irrigation are as near to ideal as possible, 
and it is well known that under this system of cultivation the duty 
of water reaches a very high level. Paradoxically, there is prob- 
ably more waste where the crops require a moderate amount of 
water, and less with crops such as sugar-cane, which need a much 
larger quantity. 

As no very precise estimate can be framed of the duty of water, 
since it varies with the kind of crop on the ground, the nature of 
the soil on which it is grown, and the amount and distribution of 
the season’s rainfall, in the past the engineers fixed the areas to 
be watered by their work on a very conservative basis and tried to 
ensure that there should be no failure of supplies even in bad 
years. Year by year they watched the growth or irrigation till the 
ultimate project areas were reached; then the clamour for further 
extensions became insistent, and somewhat hesitatingly further 
extensions were allowed. 

Thus in the Kisma Delta the original project area of 485,000 
acres was reached in 1891, and thcre^cr any unauthorized irriga- 
tion was charged a double water rate. An examination of the 
data on which the project was designed revealed the fact that both 
the carrying capacity of the canals and the duty of water had been 
undcrcstimatccf, and proposals were made to extend the irrigation 
to 800,000 acres. These, however, were strongly resisted by the 
Irrigation Department at the time, and a compromise was made 
by which the ultimate area was raised to 700,000 acres. l.ater the 
effectiveness of the anicut was increased by fitting its crest with 
falling shutters, and for the present irrigation has been authorized 
up to 820,000 acres. In a lesser degree the same thing has 
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happened on most of the projects which have attained their full 
measure of development. 

It is now a moot question whether or not it is sound policy to 
provide absolute and complete protection against scarcity of water, 
which may possibly occur only in one year out of ten, or take 
some risk regarding the tenth year. It is practically certain that 
the wastage erf water in gravitation systems is at least one-third of 
the supply, and this is a very big margin for the contingency of a 
bad year, as it only means that then much greater care will have 
to be exercised than is usual in the distribution of the available 
supply. Much might be learned by expert agricultural supervision 
over the whole of the areas under selected channels to determine 
with how little water thoroughly satisfactory crops could be 
grown. It might be necessary to guarantee the ryots against loss, 
but the guarantee would only be necessary to allay their fears that 
they might sustain loss. Such experiments would have to be 
carried on for a number of years, not only because of variations 
in the weather, but also to ascertain whether there were any 
cumulative effects, good or bad, due to a restriction in the amount 
of water used. The results from such experiments should be well 
worth the comparatively small expenditure they would entail. It 
is imperative in the future that the waste of water should be 
controlled, and that cannot be done till we know more about it 
than we now do. 

In the north of India especially, but by no means unknown 
elsewhere, irrigation has caused the subsoil water-level to rise, and 
very large tracts of land arc either waterlogged or covered with a 
saline efflorescence which renders them uncultivable. This is 
largely due to seepage from the canals and channels, and much 
experimental work has been imdertakcn with a view to rendering 
them watertight, but so far with but limited success, and the evd 
is still spreading. In the Punjab about 400,000 acres are thus 
affected, and more than 8 lakhs a year is spent upon remedial 
measures and research work to find a solution to the problem. It 
is likely that the great area in Sind under the Sukkur Barrage 
will be similarly affected. It is probable that the waste of water 
in actual irrigation is a contributing factor, and it might be that 
much lighter and more frequent waterings would reduce the 
percolation into the subsoil. The only remedy is to lower the 
subsdyi water-level, and this can be done by either reducing the 
seepage froln the canals or by the provision of greater facilities for 
draining. It is not clear that the installation of pumping plants 
to return the water to the canals u a practical proposition. In 
the latter case, cither the seepage must be stopped or deep-level 
drains constructed to carry the water back into the rivers. All 
that can be said at the present time is that this problem is recog- 
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ni2cd as a very serious one and that every possible effort is being 
made to solve it. 

A second problem presented by irrigation is the almost in- 
variable prevalence of malaria, due to the abundant provision of 
breeding-places for the anopheline mosquito. It is not in the 
irrigated fields that the breeding takes place, but in almost every 
other place where standing water is allowed to accumulate. The 
remedy is simple, but exceedingly difficult to carry out in p^-ac- 
ticc. However, that is no reason why attempts should not be 
made to get the villagers, who suffer so badly from malaria, to 
take concerted measures to eliminate breeding-spots, as has been 
done at the instance of the anti-malarial societies in Bengal, If 
the people are prepared to take the trouble to get rid of malaria, 
it is fairly certain that under proper guidance they can do so. 
The chief responsibility resting on engineers is to get rid of water- 
logged land, and this they arc trying to do, though as yet with no 
great degree of success. It may be taken for granted that now 
die cause of malaria is thoroughly well xmdersto^ new construc- 
tion work will no longer be allowed to leave a trail of mosquito 
breeding-spots, which was certainly the case before the rdlc or the 
mosquito in transmitting the disease was discovered. 

The population of India is increasing very rapidly, whilst the 
area under cultivation is very nearly stationary. More food must 
be grown, and that can be done by the introduction of improved 
cultural methods, by the reduction of the area imder non-food 
crops, and by a large increase in the rate of conversion of dry land 
into wet. Here we are concerned only with the last-mentioned 
course of action, and that envisages, since most of the obvious 
sources of gravitation supplies without storage reservoirs have been 
utilized, that the future work of the irrigation engineers will have 
to be a reversion to the tanks and wells of ancient and medieval 
times. The scale of operations will be vastly different, and all the 
resources of modem developments in mechanical and electrical 
engineering will be called in to provide the means whereby this 
may be done. Little need be said about the storing of water above 
ground-level. The engineering problems connected with it are 
well understood, and much expcnencc has already been gained in 
the construction of the high masonry dams which retain the water. 
In original capital outlay it is by far the most expensive method 
of providing tor irrigation, but that is to some extent discounted 
by the opportunity it usually offers for maintaining a flow of 
w^er throughout the year. Where the local conditions enable 
the irrigation to be comomed with the generation erf hydro-electric 
power, the initial outlay is not so serious a matter, though it should 
DC borne in min d that the double service demand^ from the 
water usually means a comp«"omi3c which entails a certain dccrcaK 
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in the cffickficy of both. The demand for irrigation will usually 
fluctuate much more than the demand for power over weeks and 
months, whilst the daily fluctuations in the demand for current 
may be even lai^er. It is true that these can be met by the pro- 
vision of some subsidiary stewage capacity between the power 
station and the irrigation, and that can often be done at very Jitdc 
cost when the two are a considerable distance from one another, 
as will often be the ease. Where the demand for power coincides 
with the demands of irrigation — and this is likely to be realized 
when the power is required to lift water — the conditions may be 
redded as ideal. 

With the exception of the Divi Island pumping project, which 
was started more than thirty years ago, the lifting of water from 
wells, canals, rivers, and other sources has been left entirely to 
private enterprise by the irrigation ofBccxs of Government 
Indeed, so far from assisting such undertakings, they were reso- 
lutely opposed — ^in the Madras Presidency, at any rate — ^to any 
abstraction dt water from thdr canals for the irrigation of the 
lands in the neighbourhood which were at too high a level for 
the water to flow on them. To some extent that outlook has 
now changed, and there are indications that in the future pumping 
projects will become a very important part of their programmes. 
Already in the United Provinces a State tube well irrigation 
scheme has been carried out in the Ganges Valley, whereby three- 
quarters of a million acres is watered by 1,500 tube wells, nearly 
all yielding a supply of cubic feet per second, or 33,000 gallons 
per hour. Sporadic inst^ations by private landowners had re- 
vealed the existence of abundant water in the alluvial plains of the 
Ganges and the Indus at no great depth below the surface and 
easily drawn upon by tube wells. The Ganges hydroelectric grid, 
to which reference has already been made, was available as a cheap 
source of power. For three years preliminary experiments and 
investigations were made which resulted in the final bold decision 
in 1934 to proceed with the instaliatioa of 1405 pumping plants 
of one standard pattern and to incorporate in the scheme some 
95 wells which had been sunk for experimental purposes. The 
average capacity of these wells was equivalent to 57 standard 
wells, so that the total number of wells is 1,500 and the capacity 
equal to 1^462 standard wells. The tubes have been sunk to a 
depth of about 240 ft and are provided with from 80 to 100 ft 
of 6-in. strainers to allow the water to pass from the beds of coarse 
sand. The «atic water-level usually varies from 15 to 25 ft below 
the surface, but in places is considerably mwe, necessitating the 
employment of vertical instead of horizontal centrifugal pumps. 
The head necessary to obtain the standard dischaiw involves a 
d^MTSsion of the watcrdcvcl of less than 20 ft, anefthe pump is 
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placed in a concrete well at spring-level. The horizontal pumps 
are ccmpicd to 12*5 horse-power induction motors. The water is 
discharged into masonry tanks, and the outflow passes over a 
right-angle measuring notch. The efficient of the plant is said 
to be 61 per cent Current is now supplied uom the Ganges grid 
at 9 pics a unit, which must be considered a favourable rate. An 
ingenious and extremely satisfactory method of charging for the 
water has been devised, based upon the number of units of 
electric current used while delivering the water. During the \harif 
season the rate is 2 as. 3 p. per unit; during the rahi season 1 as. 
6 p. Under this system the pump is used to measure the quantity 
of water which is assumed to be delivered at a constant rate, and 
the number of kilowatt hours indicates the energy expended in 
bringing it to the surface, which varies with the height lifted. The 
rj?ot thus pays a rate proportionate to the lift With the aver^ 
lift of 40 n. the rabi rate works out at 8^ as. per acre inch, whidi 
may be compared with results obtained in Madras nearly forty 
years ago, which, with cattle, were Rs. 3 and, with small oil 
engines using liquid fuel costing only 3 as. per gallon, ii as. The 
preliminary investigations showed that the duty obtained from 
water, for which the cultivator had to pay by volume, was double 
that erf the canab, where the charge was on the area watered. The 
wells arc spaced from one to two miles apart and afford protection 
to an area of 2,900 square miles. At the end of 1937-38 the 
expenditure on this scheme amounted to Rs. 1,31 lakhs, the gross 
receipts to nearly 13 lakhs, and the area under irrigation to 

418.000 acres. The Indo-Gangetic alluvial plains extend over 

300.000 square miles, and, although much of it already enjoys 
the benefits of assured irrigation, there is yet ample scope for a 
further great development of its subterranean waters. Twelve 
tube wells each yieldmg 3 cusccs are in commission to supplement 
the flow in the Ganges Canal, and proposals are under considera- 
tion for an eastern grid project. In the Punjab the hydro-electric 
plant at Mandi can supply the power, and investigations are pro- 
ceeding to determine the feasibility of substituting tube wells for 
the Bhakra Dam. The Research Institute at Lahore is investi- 


gatmg the problem of tube-well irrigation, and a complete project 
for what is known as the Karol area, near Lahore, h^ been pre- 
pared, which contemplates the sinking and operation of tmrty 
tube wells, from which experience on a larger scale will be 
obtained. In the North-West Frontier Province the Malakund 


hydro-electric scheme at the fall on the Upper Swat Canal, after 
its exit from the tunnel, has been complct^ at a cost of Rs. 42 
lakhs, and it is hoped that a substantial load will be found in lift 
iirigatkm. Apart from tube wells in the United Provinces, a 
puiQping station has been cst^iblished on the Gogra River near 
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Fyzabad which Hfts 160 cusccs into a canal for the irrigation of 
43,000 acres." In the Madras Presidency, berth in the Godaveri and 
the Kistna Deltas, prt^sals arc under consideration for lifting 
water from the canals for the irrigation of high lands. 

That there will be a great future for irrigation under pumps 
there is no doubt, since keen interest in it has been arouW by 
the energetic action of the United Provinces engineers, and we 
may hope at no very distant date to see it practised on a scale 
compar^lc with that which existed in the United States thirty 
years ago. Through the century under review India has been 
facile princeps in irrigation by gravity, but it has a lot of leeway to 
make up in regard to lift irrigation. Millions of acres will, no 
doubt, lx so watered in the Indo-Gangctic plains, but in penin- 
sular India the geological structure precludes the attainment of 
similar results on the same scale. On the eastern side there are, 
however, alluvial tracts of considerable extent, and in some of 
them it is known that sub-artesian conditions exist Exploratory 
work with deeper drilling and with larger bore-holes than have 
so far been put down would almost certainly reveal more 
promising supplies than have hitherto been tapped. For the 
most part, however, the Deccan trap and decomposed meta- 
morphic rocks cover the surfaces and are permeable to water only 
so far as the weathering action extends. This, however, reaches 
an average depth of about 50 ft and provides space for the accu- 
mulation of much water. Rather more than thirty years ago Dr. 
F. W. Smuth, then State Geologist in Mysore, published a vduable 
monograph entitled “ Notes on Underground Water Resources in 
Mysore.” From an examination of the variations in the water- 
level during the course of the year in over 2,500 wells he came to 
the conclusion that the level of permanent saturation was about 
50 fL from the surface, and tiiat there was a zone of intermittent 
saturation averaging about 8 ft in depth. With an average 
porosity of the rock in this zone of 12 per cent., it contained 
about 12 in. of water, which slowly drains away and is replenished 
by the infiltration of rain. He concluded then that in this zone of 
intermittent saturation there was about 270,000 gallons of water 
per acre, the greater part of which could be withdrawn by pump- 
mg. Substantial corrobcrtation of this deduction was obtained at 
the Kolar goldmines, where from a drainage area of less than five 
square nmes upwards (rf 546 million gallons of water were 
annually Vemoved. Dr. Smuth monograph is probably for- 
gotten, but it is worth disintening frcrtn the records of the past, 
and further inquiries on similar lines should be made. 

If the statistics regarding well irrigation can be relied upon, it 
would appear that, whilst the average area under all-Indian wells 
IS about 5 acres, in the dife-ent Provinces it varies from 13 acres 
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in the Punjab to 5 in the United Provinces and only 2^ in Madras. 
To the cultivator the lifting of water is a very costly business, 
though it is almost entirely paid for in labour and kind. 
Naturally, therefore, he is very careful in the use of water, but 
much less careful in maintaining the means whereby he lifts the 
water in a high state of efficiency, as is evidenced by tnc frequency 
with which he may be seen working with leaky buckets. The 
methods of lifting water vary greauy in dificrent parts of the 
country, but it is not difficult to find a rational explanation of the 
reason for it The experience of centuries underlies local practice, 
and nothing is to be gained by interfering with it unless it be by 
the introduction of mechanic^ motor-driven pumps actuated by 
intcrnal<ombustioQ engines or electricity. 

The main obstacle to a very extended employment of modem 
methods is the small quantity of water which the great majority 
of wells can be made to yield. During the process of excavating 
a well in disintegrated rock or sinking it in sand the means em- 
ployed to unwatcr it more or less determine the amount of water 
which will be derived from the well, as work is usually stopped 
as soon as the inflow is more than can be dealt with. This is 
especially the ease with wells sunk into sandy strata, and there is 
no doubt that their capacity could be greatly increased by insert- 
ing straining tubes of suitable design to a depth much below the 
curb of the well. In disintegrated rock the influx of water to the 
well is partly due to percolation from the surrounding walls, and 
partly due to striking fissures which may sometimes yield an 
abundant supply. I once came across a large, deep well in the 
Coimbatore district full of water, and I asked how it had been 
made, and was told that it was so large and deep because it was 
a failure, and had remained so till an earthquake had occurred in 
the neighbourhood, which had opened fissures which filled the 
hole with water. I took care to verify the date of the earthquake, 
and the story was confirmed by neighbouring ryots, who regretted 
that thdr wells had not been similarly atfected. 

The search for fissure water is in the nature of a gamble and 
rather expensive, as it means boring holes in comparatively hard 
rock cither by drilling or jumping them. Years ago, at any rate, 
it was largely resorted to and therefore probably paid. Some 
further success was attained by subsequently torpedoing boles that 
in the first instance had been failures. In the years before the first 
world war a good start was made with plans for the development 
of well irrigation, but it is doubtful if the initial impetus has been 
mamtained under the Department of Industries. Except where 
some kind of electric grid exists, each well has to be fitted with 
independent machinery, and this is not profitable when the supply 
of water is insufficient to keep a 3-in. centrifugal pump at work. 
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Under the ctectric grid in the Mysore State a fairly large number 
of 2-in. pumps have been installed, but die combined efficiency of 
the motor and p^p is not much more than 20 per cent., ana, as 
they run at a nigh speed, the cost of upkeep zs not negligible. 
They are convenient for watering gardens, but they arc nm 
economical, and much better resin ts could be obtained by the 
employment of slow-moving reciprocating pumps. Between the 
motor which runs at a high speed and the pump a simple reduc- 
tion gear of a worm and pinion can be introduced. Tlic capital 
outlay is considerably more, but the increased efficiency compen- 
sates for it Much cmild be done by mechanical engineers to meet 
the requirements of private well irrigation on a comparatively 
small scale and by the evolution of a standard type of plant the 
range for its employment would be greatly increased, whilst the 
cost would be lessened. Dowsing and electrical water-finders have 
been resorted to as aids to the location of underground flow, but 
it is very doubtful if their indications are otherwise than mislead- 
ing. It is certainly true that by such means water is often dis- 
covered, but it is equally certain that negative results arc not to be 
trusted. The trained stratigraphical geologist is to be preferred 
to the dowser, and a drilling outfit to a galvanometer. 

The agronomy of districts where wells are numerous is influ- 
enced by the need of food for the cattle. The introduction of 
pumps will diminish this demand and enable more food to be 
growm for human consumption. From this point of view the 
economics of central power stations requires to be carefully 
studied. The future prosperity of India depends quite as muen 
upcMi its amcultural progress as it does upon the establishment 
of new industries. Advance must be made in both directions to 
secure a wcU-baJanced economic system throughout the country. 
The activity recently exhibited in the United Provinces is an 
ejcamplc which might be followed in all the other Provinces. 
The war no doubt will hold up work of this kind as lc«ig as it 
lasts, but it should not greatly interfere with the preparation of 

E lans for future development. It may be that India wdU emerge 
■om this conflict not only with its resources unimpaired, but even 
considerably augmented and looking for opportunities to profit- 
ably employ them. We arc fighting to destroy the possibility of 
military agmession in the future, and when that is accomplished 
there will w little demand for the products dF our annament 
factwics and a great need to find other work fca- them. Literally 
in India we must turn our swords into ploughshares and prepare 
for a greatly increased rate of expenditure on rural development 
Hie expanded factories will want work, and much of the diffi- 
culty of re-establishing industry On a peace footing will be removed 
if both the Imperial ai^ all the Provincial Administrations 
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give some clear indication of the irrigation policy they intend to 
pursue immediately after the cessation of hostilities. In view of 
the somewhat alarming rate at which the population is increasing, 
some assurance is necessary that the Governments and the Legis- 
latures arc fully alive to the necessity of increasing the yield (rf 
the iandu 

The Indo-Gangetic plains cover approximately 200 milljon 
acres, of which about 60 million is already unaer cultivation, 
and of that area 25 milUon acres is irrigated, leaving a balance 
of 35 million acres dry. How much of this area could be 
brought under deep tube wells is not known, but it probably 
amounts to many millions of acres^ and should afiord scope 
for the employment of a vast amount of capital. It is only 
possible to frame a very rough estimate of what this outlay 
would be per million acres, but from the data given by Sir 
William Stampe in his monograph on the Ganges Valley State 
tube wells it would appear that the Ganges electric grid has 
cost 3^ crores and provides 24,000 kilowatts at the substations, or 
I kilowatt for Rs. 1^450. The capital expenditure at the Ganges 
State tube-well project is therefore made up of two items — the cost 
of the power plant and the cost of the pumping station. Taking 
8 kilowatts as the power required at each well, this item would 
be Rs. 12,000, and this, added to Rs. 8,000 — the cost of the well 
and pumping machinery — makes a total outlay of Rs. 20,000 for 
a well capable of irrigating 330 acres, or rougUy Rs. 60 per acre. 
This has been proved to be quite a practical figure, and, as the 
central power stations would have to be steam-driven, they would 
cost much less per unit than the hydro-electric stations of the 
Ganges grid, reducing the capital outlay to possibly Rs. 50 per 
acre, or 5 crores per million acres. The assumption, therefore, mat 
one-third of the dry cultivation in the Indo-Gangetic plains might 
be brought under irrigation would ultimately involve an expen- 
diture of the order of 60 crores of rupees, or roughly double that 
already spent on the irrigation under the Lloyd Barrage in Sind 
for an area about half as great. Admittedly these arc big figures, 
but the work will be spread over a number of years, and the need 
for action is very great. In the last hundred years the capital 
outlay on irrigation has averaged about crores per annum. In 
recent years it has been much larger, and should in the years after 
the war be raised to the maximum possiHe, and only limited by 
the rate at which plans can be prepared and by tnc time the 
cultivators will take to make the change. The latter is almost 
certain to be the limiting factor. Over the rest of India the pros- 
pects of any great increase in the area under wells can only be 
determined by a systematic survey of the underground water to 
greater depths than have hitherto been considered necessary. No 
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spectacular results are likely to be obtained, but in many tracts the 
establishment of electric grids would lead to a much greater use 
of subterranean water than has hitherto been possible. 

There is litde need to urge the Irrigation Branches of the 
P.W.D. to greater activity, as they have many projects which arc 
still held up for reasons administrative rather dian technical. A 
list of such projects will be found in the annual irrigation reviews 
and need not be referred to here. It naturally follows that an 
expanded irrigation programme will undoubtedly require a 
ctMTCSponding increase in the establishment, and the preliminary 
steps to secure this can hardly be taken till the main outlines of 
policy have been formulated. 
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EUROPEAN ADVENTURERS OF NORTHERN INDIA 
By H. L. O. Garubti, c.i.e. 

I AM proposing in this paper to give a short account of a rather 
interesting group of individuals, the European Adventurers of 
Northern India, and, in particular, of those whose careers fall into 
the earlier part of the nineteenth century. I have limited myself to 
this particular group because it would be quite irnpossible within 
the compass of a shon paper to deal with all the Europeans who 
visited Northern India in early days, and by the north of India I 
mean the area represented today by the Punjab, Sind, the North- 
West Frontier Province and Kashmir. If one were to include all 
such visitors one would presumably start wdth Alexander the Great 
and so proceed through many years of history. Again, many of the 
visitors to Northern India can hardly be described as adventurers. 
They were travellers like Foster, one of the first of the more 
modern group, who set out from India to Europe overland and who 
published an account of his travels in 1785. Then we have Moor- 
croft and his companion Trebcck, who travelled widely in this area, 
and ultimately died in Bokhara in 1825. Moorcroft, who was a 
veterinary surgeon by profession, ostensibly visited the north of 
India to enquire into the possibility of getting horses from Central 
Asia for the East India Company. More probably he was an intel- 
ligence officer sent to spy out the land. We have his journal and 
also that of Victor Jacquemont, who visited the Punjab and Kash- 
mir in the thirties. Jacquemont was a pupil of Cuvier, and his 
scientific investigations in India arc very well known. His journal 
is not so well known, but is well worth reading for its description 
of Ran jit Singh and the Sikh Court and of the condition of 
Kashmir. Baron von Hiigel and Prince Alexis Soltykoff came a 
little later. The latter belonged to a famous Russian family, one 
of whom gave its name to the Soltykoff Stakes. Prince Alexis was 
an artist, and his book, Voyage dans les Indes, published in Paris 
in 1851, was accompanied by an admirable volume of sketches. 

None of these, however, can be called adventurers, but I have 
mentioned them because they give a good literary background for 
the condition of Northern India at this period and, more particu- 
larly for my purpose, because most of them came into contact with 
the adventurers proper, and it is indeed from their writings as well 
as from the official Government records that wc derive our know- 
ledge of the latter. From this material I was able, in my capacity 
as Keeper of the Government Records, and in collaboration with 
Grey, to put together a comprehensive volume containing all 
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that could be ascertained as to the previous history, careers, and 
ultimate fates of the adventurers. 

To be an adventurer implies that one sets out to try one’s luck 
and possibly, though not always, to make one’s fortune in a new 
land, and the lure that iH-ought such men to Northern India was 
the prospect of military service in the army of Ranjit Singh. One 
must, however, quali^ this, because the adventurers — and their 
total runs up to over seventy — also include non-combatants, medical 
men like Honigberger and Harlan, archeologists like Masson and 
engineers like Bianchi and Hurtx^. Indeed, there is hardly a 
nationality which is not included in the list of names. We shall 
later examine the careers of some of these men in detail, but 
perhaps it would not be amiss at this stage to give a very brief 
account of the rise and growth of the Sikh kingdom — the last great 
independent state in India — and the scene of their various exploits. 
The great province of the Five Rivers has been the cockpit of 
India all through its history. For many years a province of the 
Mughal Empire, it fell nominally into Afghan hands in the later 
part of the eighteenth century, though the rising power of the Sikhs 
was already beginning to he felt Originally a peaceful sect of 
altruistic views, the Si^s had been subjected to years of cruel per- 
secution until, under the last and greatest of their spiritual leaaers, 
the Gurus-Guru Gobind Singh, they were transformed into a mili- 
tant theocracy which gradually spread its inRucnce over the whole 
of the Punjab. Strong though they were they were not united, for 
they were divided into clans or misls, like the Highlanders (rf Scot- 
land, and these were bitterly jealous of one another. It was the 
genius of one man. Ran jit Singh, who, though only a mere lad and 
the head of one of the smallest of the misls, overcame all opposition 
and forged the Khalsa into one sovereign state. His authority may 
be said to have commenced in 1799, when he was appointed 
Governor of Lahore by Zaman Shah of Kabul, as the Punjab was 
then nominally a part of the Afghan dominions. In 1802 he 
occupied Amritsar, the sacred city of the Sikhs, and he gradually 
extended his conquests— Kashmir, Multan and Peshawar — till 
1822, when he settled down to reign over his dominions until his 
death in 1839. Early in his reign his forward marches brought 
him over the river Sutlej and into contact with the British, who had 
taken the Cis-Sutlej states under their protection. The result was 
the Treaty of Amritsar of 1809, which Ranjit Singh loyally observed 
till his death. By this treaty he undertook to refrain from inter- 
ference in Cis-Sutlej affairs, while the British recognized his com- 
plete sovereignty on the other side of that river. Ranjit Singh’s 
diplomatic intercourse with the British enabled him to observe at 
quarters the military forces of the o^npany and to see with 
his own eyes the c£dcDcy of those tro(^ An attack, made during 
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a religious festival, by a numerous body of iiis own men upon the 
small cscctft of Metcalfe, the British envoy, was easily and success- 
fully repulsed, and this little skirmish seems to have convinced the 
Maharaja that it was advisable to reorganize his army and to train 
it upon European lines. The ultimate result was the creation of a 
fine fighting force — the army of the Khalsa — which was to 
give a very good account of itscli in the two Sikh wars. This 
army was composed of two parts. One part consisted of the rc^ar 
army, the Fau] i Ain, comprising infantry, cavalry, and artillery, 
the Ghorcharrahs or irregular cavalry, and the Fauj i Khilafat or 
garrison troops. The other part was the Fauji i Jaghirdari, and 
was made up of feudal levies fom the various jaghirs (estates) 
granted on military tenure. 

The Fauj i Ain was drilled and organized on the European 
model and, of the three arms, Ranjit Singh was more particularly 
interested in his infantry and artillery. His regular cavalry was a 
small force, which he rather neglected, only keeping up a suffi- 
ciency to employ Allard, his French cavalry officer, and to com- 
plete the three arms customary in a European army. A detailed 
examination of the army itself would necessitate special treatment, 
but I might mention that my pupil and colleague, Mr. S. R. Kohli, 
has pubUshed a valuable monogr^h on the subject. Among the 
documents left behind by the Sikh Government, and now in the 
Record Office in LahOTC, are the complete pay rolls, descriptive 
rolls, etc., of the army, and Mr, Kohli’s examination of these has 
enabled an accurate account to be prepared. 

Ranjit Singh’s first need in training his army was European 
instructors, and it was then that the European adventurers began 
to appear on the scene. The early arrivals were mostly British or 
Eurasians from the Company’s service, cither officers who had got 
into trouble or deserters from the ranks. Life in the Indian Array 
was not particularly attractive at this time, and quite a number dis- 
appeared across the Sutlej. Ranjit Singh paid a fiat rate of Rs. 150 
a month for cavalry and artillery instructors and Rs. 80 for those in 
the infantry. Most of these early arrivals, however, never rose to 
any high rank, and only three of them ever commanded battalicKis. 

The higher posts in the Sikh army were held by men of a 
different class — ex-officers of the Continental armies — and these 
began to arrive in the Punjab by different routes about 1822. They 
continued to serve in the army until 1844, just before the ouffireax 
of the first Sikh war, when they were all dismissed or retired. 
Though some of them were given the rank of General, they were 
always kept under very careful observation, and usually had a Sikh 
sirdar assodatod with them on active service as nominal com- 
mandcr-in-chief. We may now give some details of some of the 
more impcHtant figures of this group. 
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General Jean Frances Allard, Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour, was born at St. Tropez in 1785 and enlisted in the French 
cavalry in 1803. He took part in the Peninsular war and won a 
commission in the Imperial Dragoons of the Guard. Promoted 
into the Cuirassiers as Captain, he fou^t at Waterloo and was ex- 
cluded from the amnesty for his Bonapartist views. He then 
started six years of wandering in various parts of the Middle East 
and finally arrived in Lahore in the company of another ex-ofiicer, 
Ventura, of whom we shall hear more later. In March, 1822, both 
of them were taken into the service of Ran jit Singh. 

Allard was entrusted with the duty of raising a brigade of 
cavalry, and by 1829 the strength of his command was some 3,000 
men. He was high in favour with the Maharaja, and was probably 
the most trusted of all his European officers and, in the writings of 
various contemporary travellers, like Jacquemont, is always de- 
scribed as occupying a very influential position at court. He 
married a KasWiri lady by whom he had a numerous family. 
For a residence he was given the old tomb of Anarkali in Lahore, 
a building which has had a somewhat varied history. Originally 
erected by the Emperor Jahangir over the remains of a tlmcing 
girl with whom he had been deeply in love, it became after the 
annexation first the Secretariat, then Sl James Church and pro- 
Cathcdral, and finally is today the Record Office of the Punjab 
Government. 

In 1834 Allard managed to get eighteen months’ leave of absence 
to Europe, not vrithout great difficulty, as Ranjit Singh only per- 
mitted it in one or two cases. On his return he brought out a li-gc 
consignment of arms for his cavalry, including a number of 
cuirasses made in Saxony and bearing the Gallic cock, specimens 
of which can be seen in the Lahore Fort museum today. His 
return caused some complications with the British Government, for 
he brought with him a letter from Louis Philippe appointing him 
French representative at Lahore. The British Government, how- 
ever, took such strong exception to this that Allard never assumed 
the appointment. He died in 1839, just before his master, and is 
buried in the Kuri Bagh in Lahore, near an infant daughter, 
Charlotte. He seems to have been a good type in every way, and 
was generally respected and popular. 

Jean Baptiste Ventura, Comte dc Mandi. Ventura was a 
Modenese afld was bom about He served in the Italian con- 
tingent raised by Joseph Bonaparte, and fought at Wagram, in 
the Russian campaign and at Waterloo, winning the cross of the 
Legion of Honour. Out of employment after the conclusion of 
hostilities, he wandered about for some time and finally arrived in 
LahiM-c with Allard in 1822. Ventura was cmfJoycd to organize 
the infantry at a salary of Rs. 3,000 a month— ^ough, like tnost 
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of Ranjit Singh’s officers, his salary was usually much in arrears — 
and was ultimately put in command of a brijjade of his own. This 
was successfully employed on several campaigns, and its discipline 
and condition were highly spoken of by visitors to the Punjab. For 
a time he was also employed in a civil capacity as Governor of the 
Dcrajat. Like Allard, he maimged to obtain leave of absence to 
Europe and, on his return, found Ranjit Singh dead and his son 
ruling in his place. Ventura was now sent to subjugate Kulu and 
Mandi'hill districts in the N.E. Punjab, and, as a result, was 
created, or created himself, Comte de Mandi, the title by which he 
was always afterwards known. He left the Punjab in 1843 when 
the country had lapsed into a state of anarchy. Unlike many of the 
adventurers, he had made money which he prudently invested in 
British India. A good deal of tnis he lost in speculation, and he 
had to return to India in 1848 to realize the rest of his property. 
He then settled down in Paris tiU his death in 1858. He married 
an Armenian lady and had one daughter. He treated his wife very 
badly, deserting her and leaving her in a destitute state till the 
British Government came to her rescue with a small pension. The 
daughter went with him to France and married a French noble- 
man. She and her descendants became a regular nuisance by 
periodical demands for sums of money said to be due to them from 
Ventura’s estates in India. Only a few years ago when I was 
Keeper of the Records did we fin^y dispose of any further claim, 
as I managed to unearth a receipt from Ventura for the sale of all 
his property in India. 

Claude Auguste Court, Hon. General (France) Legion of 
Honour, F.R.G.S. Court was bom at Grasse in 1793. He went 
through the Ecole Polytcchniquc and received a commission in the 
68th Infantry in 1813, taking part in the battle of Leipzig and 
being severely wounded there. Placed on half-pay after 1815, he 
resigned the service, like so many others, in 1818 and entered the 
Persian service, where he met Avitabile.* He stayed in Persia 
after the latter’s departure, but was ultimately persuaded by him to 
try his luck in the Punjab. Court was a well-educated man — the 
b«t educated of all Ranjit Singh’s officers — and on his overland 
journey to the Punjab he compiled an itinerary, or, to use modem 
military t^ascology, a route book, which the ^vemment erf India 
bought for Rs. 5,000 and pigeon-holed for many years. This we 
were permitted to translate, and it is included in our book as an 
appendix. It shows evidence of considerable powers of observa- 
tion and contains many useful geographical and archaological 
details. 

Court’s contribution to the training of the Sikh army was in the 

• A shcHt fketxh of PatJo di AvitabiJc appeared in the last number of the 

Ravuw. 
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artillery, though, airiowsly, he had iKver served in that anru 
Ranjit Singh made him his chief ordnance officer, and under hii 
direction the artillery reached a high state of efficiency. In addi- 
tion to his ordnance duties, Court was also in command of an 
infantry brigade. 

For some reason Court was very impopular with the Sikh troc^ 
and, in the disorders after Ranjit Singh’s death, he was nearly mur- 
dered. He had to leave the country and take refuge in British 
India, oi^ rcturrting after a time to attempt to coUca his arrears 
of pay. This he apparently succeeded in doing, for he left India a 
w^thy man and retired to France with his Kashmiri wife, dying 
at Grasse in i86i. 

Alexander Gardiner, Having dealt with the most prominent of 
the Continental officers, we may now turn to one of the few 
British, though he strenuously denied his nationality, who rose to 
notoriety in tnc Sikh service. 

Alexander Gardiner was really an Irishman born at Clongoose 
and a deserter from cither the Army or the Navy, probably the 
latter. He was a plausible and ingenious scamp, who had a perfect 
capacity for passing off other men’s adventures as his own. In 
1864, when Uving in retirement in Kashmir, he came into contact 
with certain British officers to whom he retailed the itorj of his 
marvellous career, beginning with his early days as a lad in 
America, and including all sorts of thrilling adventures in the 
interior of Asia (actually these represented the experiences of other 
people in the Sikh service which Gardiner simply appropriated to 
liimsclf). However, his talcs were so convincing that Sir H. 
Durand wrote a sketch of his life, and Major Perssc followed this 
up in 1898 with a regular menK^. Investigation has proved that 
these authors were deliberately deceived by Gardiner, who was a 
regular dc Rougemont, The actual facts as established by the 
records arc that one Gardiner “ arrived in Lahore in 1831, having 
on his own statement formerly served on a ship of war, and was 
employed by Ranjit Singh in the artillery at Rs. 2 a day.” From 
this humWc beginning Gardiner rose to the rank oi Colonel of 
Artillery, largely owing to his readiness to take cm any job, how- 
ever unsavoury. His mutilation of a Brahman minister auring the 
anarchy is a case in point, as he carried out this piece of savagery 
when no one else could be found to do so. 


Whcn*the more reputaWe adventurers left the Punjab, Gardiner 
stayed on and endeavoured to feather his nest by taking part in 
the civil war, being quite indifferent as to which side he supported 
provided it was made worth his while. During the first Sikh war 
he was in the service of Gulab Sin^ of Kashmir and kc;^ out of 
the way, but after the war he was deported from the Punjab as an 
undesirable, and, after unsuccessful business operations in Multan, 
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re-entered Gulab Singh’s service. He died in Jamma in 1877 at 
the age of 76. Such arc the true facts of a somewhat sordid career, 
which has received a most unmerited halo from the skill of its hero 
in romancing and inducing others to believe him. 

So far we nave dealt with military men, and we may now turn 
to some of the civilians. Of these I have selected three of the best 
known — Masson, Harlan, and Honigberger. 

Charles Masson’s real name was James Lewis, and he was 
originally a gunner in the ist Brigade of Artillery. He seems to 
have been a man of far higher intellectual attainments than the 
ordinary private soldier of his day, and, while in the army, was 
employed by General Hardwick to classify, sketch, and arrange a 
set of geological specimens. He seems to have had a natural flair 
for arcnaeology, and it has been suggested that his reason for com- 
ing to India and for his subsequent desertion was a desire to carry 
on archeological work. He arrived in the Punjab in 1827, in the 
company of another deserter, and at once made his way to Afghani- 
stan. A cheerful wanderer, he travelled solitary and unarmed over 
the wildest country in a way that would not be possible today. 
From the archeological point of view he may be considered the 
pioneer in the investigation of Buddhist stupas in Afghanistan. His 
travels are fully described in his book. Travels in Afghanistan^ 
Baluchistan, the Punjab, and Sind, published in 1841, while the 
details of his archeological work are to be found in Ariana 
Antiqua, a monumental compilation, edited by Professor H. H. 
Wilson, and published by the E.I.C. One might perhaps mention 
here his numismatic work on the great plain of Begram, which he 
identified with Alexandria ad Caucasum, a view which is supported 
by modern authorities. Between 1833 and 1837 Masson collected 
and sent to India some 70,000 coins of gold, silver, and copper. 

In 1834, Wade, the British Agent at Ludhiana, suggested to 
Government that Masson would be a valuable intelligence agent at 
Kabul, and advised his appointment together with a recommenda- 
tion that he should receive a pardon for his desertion. This was 
obtained, and Masson became the salaried agent of the E.I.C. But 
he soon found that, in his new pDsition, he was no longer treated 
by the Afghans in the old friendly way, but had become an object 
of suspicion. When Alexander Bumes was sent to Kabul on his 
diplomatic mission, Masson joined forces with him and left the 
country with him when the mission proved a failure. On hia 
return to India he hoped for decent employment, but the fact that 
he had been a ranker was fatally against him, and he resigned the 
service in 1838, despite very strong cfEorts on the part of Bumes to 
induce him to remain. A free lance once more, Masson set off for 
fos old haunts and his archzt^ogical researches. But when be 
cadeavoured to return to Afghanistan through Baluchistan, he ran 
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into a regular hornets’ nest of trouble in Khelat, where a rebellion 
was starting against the Khan and his British Political Adviser, 
one Lieutenant Loveday, one of the typical politicals who were 
such a thorn in the flesh of the military omcers of those days. 
Loveday ’s treatment of Masson was insulting in the extreme, but 
he had ultimately to call him to his assistance when Khclat was 
besieged. After its fall Masson was sent to Quetta to arrange for 
the ransom of Loveday and himself, but was again very badly 
treated by the Political officers there, who persisted in regarding 
him as a spy, and was thrown into prison. His treatment excited 
the compassion of some of the British officers, espedally Colonel 
Stacey, a brother numismatist, and he was set at liberty and given 
some monetary compensation by the E.I.C, Of his work, Holmch, 
in the Gates of India, has the following appreciation : “As an ex- 
plorer in Afghanistan he stands alone; his work has never been 
equalled; but owing to the very unsatisfactory methods adopted by 
all employers in those days for the recording of geographical ol> 
servations, it cannot be said that his contribution to exact geo- 
graphical knowledge was commensurate with his citraordiMrjr 
capacity as an observant traveller or his rcmarkaHc industry. ’ 
Masson left behind him a mass of papers which are in the India 
Office, a proper edition of which w(^d seem highly desirable. 

Dr. Josiah Harlan. In 1842 there appeared in America a 
“Memoir of India and Afghanistan, with observations upon the 
present critical state and future prospects of those countries. With 
an appendix on the fulfilment of a text of Daniel in reference to 
the present prophetic conditions of Mohammedan nations through- 
out the world, and the speedy dissolution of the Ottoman Empire.” 
The author was Dr. Josiah Harlan. Though some of the bwk is 
interesting as containing a contemporary account of Afghan 
manners and customs, the bulk of it is a collection of falsehoods and 


inaccuracies, for Harlan, like Alexander Gardiner, was a pheno- 
menal liar. Gardiner himself made free use of Harlan’s alleged 
adventures in composing his own mythical experiences. Harlan 
appears to have been the only genuine American who ever came 
into the Sikh service, for though several others claimed to be 
citizens of the U.S.A., they seem to have done so merely to avoid 
inconvenient consequences, as Ranjit Singh could always deny that 
a particular British deserter was in his service if the British Govern- 
ment started making tender enquiries for him. Originally a ship’s 
doctor, H^lan was engaged as temporary surgeon by the E.I.C. 
during the fint Burmese war in 1824. Coming back to India, he 
did regimental duty till 1827, when his temporary appointment 
came to an end. Having come into contact with Snah Shuja, the 
cx-Amir, then living in cxUc at Ludhiana, the latter financ^ him 
for a journey to Kabul, where he was to act as a spy. But be did 
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not stay ioi^ in Afghanistan, and was back in the Punjab in 1829^ 
where Ranjit Singh offered him military employment, which he 
declined to accept, as he was making quite a good practice among 
the Sirdars of the Court. Ultimately he became civil mvernor of 
Nurpur, and in 1832 of Gujrat, a post which he hcKl till 1836, 
when he was dismissed for either coining false money or for 
demanding a preposterous fee for professional attendance on Ranjit 
Singh. He then went back to Kabul, where he attempted to stir 
up iDost Mohammed against his late master. When the British 
occupied Kabul, Harlan was found there, and is thus described 
by a British officer : “ A tall, manly figure with a large head and 
gaunt face, dressed in a light shining pea jacket of green silk, 
maroon coloured small clothes, buff brots, a silver lace girdle 
fastened with a great silver buckle larger than a soldier’s breast- 
plate, and on his head a white catskin foraging cap with a ghttcr- 
ing gold band, precisely the figure that in my youth would have 
been the pride and joy of a Tyrolese pipe band..” Harlan was sent 
back to India and provided with a free passage to America. There 
is no evidence that he and Charles Dickens ever met, but he cer- 
tainly might have stepped straight out of the pages of Martin 
Chuzzlewit. 

Dr. Martin Honigberger. The last of the adventurers with 
whom I propose to deal was a simple-minded and rather attractive 
old gentleman, in marked contrast to some of his contemporaries. 
He was a Transylvanian, born about 1785, and, after qualifying, 
set out in 1815 in search of a livelihood, wandering about the 
Middle East for years, and at one time having a practice in 
Damascus. Giving this up, for he seems to have b^ a bom wan- 
derer, Honigberger tramped across country, disguised as a Mussul- 
man, and arrived at Baghdad, where he acquired merit by curing 
the Pasha of some mysterious disease, and he was put in charge of 
the hospital. But the rolling stone rolled on and arrived in Lsihorc 
in 1829. Here Ranjit Singh appointed him court physician and 
officer in charge of the gunpowder and shot factories — a curious 
combination. One of his court duties was to distil the special 
potent spirit which was Ranjit Singh’s favourite drink — a drink so 
potent that a couple of wine-glasses knocked over the most seasoned 
toper. However, Ranjit Singh continued to drink it till his death, 
of which it was prob^ly the main cause. In 1833 Honigberger 
decided to go home. His journey on foot via Bokhara and Russia 
took him twenty months, and included several thrilling adven- 
tures. After practising in Qmstantinoplc for a time, he was sum- 
moned back to the Pimjab by Ventura, as Ranjit Singh was very 
ill and was demanding his services. On his arrival he found the 
Maharaja moribund, but pulled him round with a potent brew of 
alcohol, aconite and strychnine, a service which the patient rc- 
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warded with a handsome present But die local practidoners were 
jealous and persuaded Ranjit Singh to return to their concoctions 
of powdered diamonds and pearls, with fatal results, Hooigberger 
was the c®ly prominent European who remained in Lahore 
throughout the anarchy and the two Sikh wars and he earned the 
gratitude of the Briti^ Government by his treatment of sc«nc 
prisoners who were put in his charge. After the annexation he 
was for a time in charge of the jail and of the lunatic asylum, the 
latter having been founded by him some years before. But he 
resigned, was given a pension by the E.I.C., and returned to his 
native land, where he died in 1865. His memoirs, Thirty-five 
Years in the East, arc well WOTth reading, particularly his descrip- 
tions of the various cures that he effected, some of them by highly 
original means. These memoirs include a lengthy pharmacopoeia, 
profusely illustrated with drawings of the various medicinal plants 
that he discovered in his wanderings. 


INDIAN PICTURES 

I 

HIMALAYA 

Now sunxet falls upon the mountain snow. 

Slow waves of pearl and crimsoti softly pass, 
And bathe caressingly the flowers and grass 
That spring in chasmic vales. Dark ridges show, 
Beneath the flaming sun’s ccstadc glow, 

Fissures of ^Id, Old walls of wine-red glass 
Seem cnimbling into magic eaves below. 

Vast height and depth and soHtude arc here. 

This is a shrine. Here is an altar spread. 

For every pilgrim spirit drawing near. 

With wine of beauty and the living bread. 

O India 1 What gih have I for thee. 

Who givest now Siis sacrament to me? 

3 

A WORD WITH A CHILD 

I met a little flvc-year-old. 

Her hair was jet, her skin was gold. 

1 asked her name. She raised her head 
“ My name is Padmani,” she said. 

And then she smiled and offered me 
A blossom from the champak tree. 

I took the blossom from her hand, 

And stood in an enefaaoted land. 


Stslla Miad. 
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EXAMPLES OF IRANIAN ILLUSTRATED 
MANUSCRIPTS IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


By Laurence Binton, c.h. 


The British Museum contains a splendid scries of illustrated manu- 
scripts representing the successive phases of Iranian painting from 
the thirU^th to the eighteenth century. As it happens, the very 
finest of these paintings are illustrations to the Khamsa of Nizami. 

It is of three manuscripts especially that I wish to treat The 
first is dated a.d. 1442. It is a book of quite small dimensions, and 
contains twenty miniatures. Some authorities have ascribed them 
to Bihzad; three of them bear his signature; and it is generally 
agreed that these, at least, arc by that famous master. They com- 
bine delicacy with vigour in an extraordinary degree. The finest 
of these small paintings, remarkable for its rhymmical composi- 
tion, is an illustration to die story of Layla and Majnun, and depicts 
Majnun looking on at the combat on camels between Nawfal and 
the tribesmen of Layla’s father. Another beautiful miniature 
depicts the visit to the Ka‘aba, from the same story. The painter 
has used an exquisitely fine brush, but there is vitality and a strong 
fechng for drama in design. If these paintings are by Bihzad, 
they must have been inserted in the volume at a date later than the 
writing of the manuscript, as the artist could not have been more 
than a child (if indeed he had been born) in 1442. But this is 


nothing unusual. 

Next comes a manuscript dated a.d. 1495. But before describing 
this we may mention a single painting in the Museum, also an 
illustration to Layla and Majnun, which, though not dated, cer- 
tainly belongs to the earlier part of the fifteenth century. Here 
Majnun is b^g brought to Layla’s tent, disguised as a beggar. 
The p ainting is typical of the period before Bihzad ; it retains some- 
thing of primitive character; but it is all the more expressive of the 
tragic emotion of Nizani’s poem. The manuscrirt of 1495 pre- 
sents, by contrast, the mature style of Bihzad and his circle. It is 
richly illustrated. The names of Bihzad and Mirak have been 
written under the paintings, but these are later additions, and on 
seven of the paintings is the signature of Qasim ‘Ali, Bihzad’s 
pupil. Some critics rhink that some of the paintings arc by Bihzad 
himself. In any case this is one of the finest manuscripts produced 
in Herat. The paintings arc especially notable for the beauty of 


their colouring. 

Had it been possible for Ni?ami to have seen such illustrations 
as these to hu poemsv how he would have rejoiced ! For the style 
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of the miniatures is admirably congenial to die atm^^crc of the 
romantic epic in which Nizami was prc-emincot. The pure and 
intense colours are handled by the painters with consummate taste; 
and though gold is used freely for the skies, there is nothing garish 
in the effect. We see here that transformation of the Iranian style, 
generally attributed to the genius of Bihzad, in the direction of 
suavity and decorative richness; though in the painting of Shirin 
looking at the portrait of Khusrau, in a meadow, surrounded by 
her lames, there arc still traces of a stiScr, more archaic manner. 
Perhaps the finest of all these miniatures is the scene of mourning 
in the house of Layla’s husband, which is more than usually 
dramatic in the expression of ^cf. Beautiful also arc the scenes in 
the desert, where Majnun lies by the side of a little stream, bordered 
with flowers. 

The tendency towards an ever greater sumptuousness of colour 
and suavity of line is triumphanUy exhibited in another Niz5mi 
manuscript in the Museum, written by a celebrated scribe Shah 
Mahmud of Nishapur. Among Persian manuscripts of the six- 
teenth century this has no rival. The work was begun in 1539 and 
finished in 1543. The manuscript was made for Shah Tahmasp at 
Tabriz. It consists of 396 leaves, and each page is decorated with 
marginal designs, in two tones of gold, of a nim als and birds; no 
two pages arc exactly alike, though the same motives occur. The 
text is written in fine Nastaliq; but the glory of this superb volume 
is the fourteen full-page paintings. The names of five painters arc 
written on or underneath eleven of the miniatures; these arc Mir^, 
Sultm Muhammad, Mir Sayyid ‘Ali, Mirza All, and Muzaffir 
‘All. Whether tiiesc attributions are correct or not, it is evident 
that the paintings arc by the most accomplished artists of Shah 
Tahmasp 'a court. They arc more than double the size of the pic- 
tures in the last-mentioned manuscript of 1495, and arc all of sur- 
passing beauty. The typical qualities of Persian painting are here 
exhibited at the j^nt of culmination- Nowhere in fine whole 
range of the world’s art has colour, pure and intense in tone, been 
so ^tly harmonized. The jewel-like brilliance is dazzling to the 
eye, but all the elements of the compositions arc held in perfect 
equilibrium. To turn over the pages of this magnificent manu- 
script is to be transported to a marvenous fairyland. And the paint- 
ings arc all steeped in the atmosphere of romance, the atmo^)hcrc 
of Nizdani’s poetry. 

Three df the paintings illustrate the “ Treasury of Mysteries.” 
One depicts Nushirw^ and his vizier arriving on hcrscback at a 
village devastated by war; another, the conmlaint of an old woman, 
who has been rowed by a soldier, to Sul^ Sanjar. TTic third 
illustrates the strange story of the Physicians’ duel. There follow 
six illustrations to poem on Khusrau and Shirin. As a cotn^flex 
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and subtle harmony of lustrous c(Jour, perhaps the scene in which 
Barbad fdays music to Khusrau is the most triumphant; it is 
attributed to Mirza *Ali. But even more enc hanting , if less 
gorgeous in colour, is Sultan Muhammad’s picture of Shirin seen 
by Khusrau bathing in a ^>ring. As in all these pages, the detail — 
the blossoming shrubs, the plane-tree with its variegated leaves, the 
clusters of flowers on the banks of the stream — is exquisite. The 
lustrous black of Khusrau’s beautiful horse, Shabdiz, and the gold 
of the sky serve to foil the contrasted colours of rocks and herbage. 

The story of Shirin seems to have appealed more to these artists 
than the story of Layla and Majnun, though this is one of the great 
love-stories of the world ; for it is given only two illustrations. We 
may suppose that to the taste of the Safawi period the story of 
Shirin and Khusrau, with its opportunity for scenes of luxurious 
ceremony, appealed more than the tragic story of the love of the 
two children of the desert, with its background of stone and sand. 
However, in the picture of Majnun brought by a beggar woman 
to Layla, Mir Sayyid ‘Ali has produced a masterpiece, and though 
the scene is laid in the hUls of Ac desert, Ae effect of Ae tents wi A 
Aeir rich hangings, Ac dresses of Ae women preparing supper and 
of Ae herdsmen among Aeir Acep and goats, is a feast of colour. 
The oAer scene from Ais story shows Majnun among Ac wild 
animals whom he has made has friends. This composition, by 
Mirak, is remarkable for being contrived enAcly of curves and 
loops, wiAout a single straight line. 

Next wc come to Ac most impressive painting of Ac whole 
scries, Ac subject of which is Ac Ascent of the Prophet to Heaven. 
It has been described by Dr. Martin, Ac first European writer to 
make known Ae range and Ae quality of Iranian art, as “ Ae most 
magnificent painting ever produced in Persia.” It is certainly Ac 
finest picture of this often-painted subject. One seems lifted high 
mto Ac air, whiA is fiUeef wiA Ac rushing movement of Buraq, 
carrying Ac Prophet upward, attended and preceded by an^ls, 
while the dwmdied earth disappears below among Ac cloi^. The 
last two pictures celebrate Ac exploits of Bahram hunting Ac lion 
and the wild ass. 

It is a pity Aat Persian paintings, Ac finest of whiA arc in 
manuscripts, must of necessity remain little known to Ac wide 
public. However, Ac great exhibition of Persian art held in 
London ten years ago was a marvAous revelation. And Ac paint- 
ings in Ac superb m^uscript of 1539-1543) whiA I have been 
describing, have been reproduced m colour m a single volume and 
have evoked cnAusiastic admiration among English lovers of art 
and poetry. Thus a large circle have been able to pay tribute not 
only to tne splendours of Persian painting but to Ac glory 
NizamL 
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THE GOLDEN AGE OF GEORGIA-H 
By I. Mantskava 

(Tlic author u a risiiig Georgian writer, who has made acvcral studies of 
the Georgian social tnovements in his own language and aUo in French. 
Written originally for Georpea, the organ of the Georgian Historical Society 
in London, which has unfortunately suspended pumication for the time 
being, it is now offered by its editor to the readers of die Asiatic Riviiw. 
It hat been translated from GetH-gian.) 

In the sphere of architecture we have an abundance of material 
to draw upon to illustrate this period. But before examining or 
appraising examples of ancient Georgian architecture, we must 
refute the false conception widely accepted in Western Europe 
until a decade ago that Georgian architecture was merely an on- 
shoot of Byzantine architecture. This opinion was based on 
nothing more solid than the casual observations of travellers in 
Caucasia, who knew little about architecture, as is made quite 
clear by Professor G. Tchubinashvili* in his scholarly book on the 
history of Georgian art. 

Strygowski, too, is definite in asserting the freedom of the 
architecture of Caucasia from Byzantine and generally Western 
influcncc.f Georgian monuments hold a central place in the 
architecture of Caucasia by virtue of their great merit. 

At the time of her conversion to Christianity, Georgia had 
already achieved both cultural and national individuality. It is, 
therefore, natural that she should have evolved an original tech- 
nique of stone carving and working in metals. J Since die earliest 
Gwgian churches, dating from the fifth to the sixth century, 
contain animals carved in stone, like the winged lions of Bolnisi, 
it is clear that animal-stone carving was a well-known art at the 
time of Georgia’s conversion to Christianity.^ But the most inter- 
esting point, which Professor G, Tchubinashvili so convincingly 
cstabMics, is that GcOTgian churches of the fifth century differ in 

* ProfcMor G. Tchubinashvili, A History of Georgian Art (in Georgian), 
Tiflia, 1936, voi. i, p. 81. 

t Strygowrki, Baul(unst der Armcnien und Europa, Wien, 1918, 

} In this connection the present excavations of an old cemetery in the 
neighbourhood of Mtskheta, where numerous objects of the pre-Christian 
era and the Bronze Age have been dbeovered, are of great interest Unfor- 
tunately details of the result* of the excavations are not yet available from 
Georgia, Sec an artidc by Ih-ofcssor I. Javakhishvili, “The Work of an 
Archicological E^didon to Mtskhcta-Samtavro,” in The Communist of 
December, 1938, Tiflis, 

5 Prerfetsor I. fayflUii^vdi, A HisUrry of the Georgian Nation, vtA. iLj 

?■ 31- 
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style frcHii those of the rest of Christendom, which is evidence that 
much earlier native styles and traditions “had been conceived and 
carried out The use of cylindrical and barrel arches, for 
example, is a characteristic feature of early Georgian architecture, 
Jt is quite probable that those traditions had existed before; they 
had originated and had been developed, however, not in Byzantium 
but in the East, and Georgia was one of the most important con- 
tributors to the creative development of the EasL 

It was not until a comparatively much later date that these 
architectural forms were introduced into Western Europe (Rome 
and Byzantium), and were there adapted to local needs and 
assimilated by the existing cultural tradition. Gradually, the 
Eastern architectural forms si^rscded the classical columns, archi- 
traves, and wooden roofs. The greatest achievement of medieval 
architecture of Western Europe, St. Sophia in Constantinople, is 
built on the plan of the Persian palaces of the Sassanid period — a 
square base surmounted by a dome : this plan was widely used in 
the Christian architecture of the East and modified locally in 
various ways. The infiucnce of the East extended not only to 
Byzantium and Rome but to the whole of Western Europe, includ- 
ing Spain and France, while the influence of the Near East— in 
other words, that of Georgia — spread towards the Balkans and 
Russia.t 

In Slavonic countries, especially in Rumania and Russia and the 
Ukraine, Christianity and its culture and arts, literature, painting, 
architecture were not derived exclusively from Byzantium. Georgia 
played quite as large a part in disseminating Christianity and 
Chnstian dvilization. 

In the history of the conversion of the Slavs of Novgorod it is 
related that the Bishops of Kiev who came to baptize the Novgoro- 
dians “ were preceded by the teachers of the faith who had never 
set eyes cither on Kiev or Constantinople, but sailed up the Volga 
from Caucasia, from Georgia and Armenia. As Vic. Nicolsky 
observes, the original painters of the frescoes of St. Sophia of 
Novgorod probably came from Caucasia, from Georgia. These 
frescoes arc essentially different both in their excellence of style 
and in “ the nobility of colour and design from the Byzantine 
p ainting s. 

Georgia must have also been in contact, through the Khazars, 
with Russia of the Kiev period. The numerous churches built by 
the Georgians on the shores oi the Black Sea and further inland, 

• Professor G. Tchubinashvili, op. cit., pp. 31-33- 

t Kirion, The Cultural Rdle of Ibena in the History of Russia (in 
Riusiaa). 

t Vic. Nicolsky, History of Russuin Art (m Russian), Berlin, 1923, p. 55. 

I ibid. 
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and die presence of a Georgian t^op there, provide Buffident 
testimony. Unfortunately, Imdly one of these churches has sur- 
vived, although future archaeological excavations will possibly 
bring to light some traces of them. 

Research work carried out at the beginning erf the nineteenth 
century reveaded that the architecture of the Ukrainian churches, 
thought until then to be Byzantine, was closely connected with that 
of Caucasia, with Georgia. 

A detailed study of |rfans, foundations, and methods of construc- 
tion showed that the builders must have been Georgian. This is 
proved in the first place by the existence of traditions in painting 
and architecture which are specifically characteristic of Georgian 
art and which were first conceived in Georgia.* Charles Dill had 
already noticed the extraordinary likeness between the plan of the 
Church of Mt^vi and that of Sl Sophia of Kiev.t Later research 
fully confirmed this resemblance. Professor Ph. Schmidt found 
complete identity between the plan of the “Tithe” Church of 
Kiev, which no longer exists, and that of Mokvi. The placing of 
the columns close to the vaults of the same is the same in Mokvi, 
Kiev, and Tchemigov.J Excavations of the foundations of the 
“ Tithe” Church, carried out by D. Milecv, revealed a method of 
laying foundations unknown to the architectural school of Con- 
stantinople. Instead of digging a trench as foundation, the builders 
of the Ukrainian churches dug out the whole of the site under the 
nave. The hollow was marked with a double row of wooden 
pegs, while the intervening space was filled with rubble and 
cemented with lime. This artificially constructed pavement served 
as foundation. § Such a technique of laying foundations was well 
known in Georgia, as was confirmed recently by Professor Gor- 
deev’s investigations. 

In France, the influence of Eastern art was felt in the sculpture 
of the twelfth century, then in the early frfiasc of its development, 

• The cruciform church waa firrt built in Georgia; afterwards this type 
was imitated Iw Armenian architects. Some European and Russian scholMS, 
among them V. Nicx>lsky, are of the opinion that this ij an Armenian type. 
Such a point of view could not be supported by any o£cial cxamioatioin of 
the subject. 

■f Charles Dill did not know where Mokvi was or to whom it belonged. 
He writes : “ It is ptwsiblc to be in doubt as to whether the oldest Russian 
Church is not the work of an Armenian rather than a Byzantine.” (I auote 
from V. Nicolsky’s book.) It is a far cry from Mokvi to Armenia. Mokvi 
lies on the Black Sea, in Abkhasia, Western Georgia, at a distance of 22 to 35 
kilometres from the town of Otchamtchirc. It was built in the second half 
of the tenth ccntuiy by the Abkhasian King Leon III., who reigned from 
^-967 and not at the end of the eleventh ccntinr, as was mistakenly thought 
M Chiles Dill and repeated by V, Nicolsky, I have to thank Professor E. 
Taqaishvili for the detailed infr^matioa on me Church of MokvL 

X Vk. Nicolsky, op. p. 68. 

S Ibid.. V. 68. 
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“dam cc sens, la sculpture gallo-romainc aurait aidi dans unc 
m<5sufr, que nous igncH-oos, i cc travail d’^puratioa ct d’^largissc- 
ment au bout du quel ctait I’art des cath^ralcs. Nous aurons plus 
d’unc fois de mentionner les modalit6s, soit dc I’influcncc antique, 
soit de rinfluence oricntalc sud I’art do nos sculptcurs 

The Classical and the Eastern were the two fundamental influ- 
ences of decisive importance in the development of French arL Nor 
was the influence of the East limited to French art or architecture. 
Its sphere widened until it became a factor of great importance in 
the cultural development of the West as a wheJe. There soon 
began, in philosophy and literature, radical changes which altered 
the whole course of Western culture and civilization and ulti- 
mately led to the Renaissance. 

The threads of artistic development in Asia, in the Near East, 
and in Western Europe arc closely interwoven. The renaissant 
Greco-Byzantinc architecture absorbed the vitalizing Eastern 
elements and, assimilatiog them into her own cultural tradition, 
created a diversity of new forms and styles. The influence of the 
East, or, rather, die cultural interaction of the East and the West, 
was a vital clement throughout the Renaissance. We should regard 
this movement in a wide and more general sense as an expression of 
the attempt to reiastatc the value of the earthly life in opposition 
to religious scholasticism, whose philosophy was based on the 
denial of the earthly life. And if the relationship of Asia and 
Europe is then stuoied in the light of the Renaissance and of 
Humanism, the degree and quality of Georgian culture and civili- 
zation acquire the greatest importance. The separate world that 
was Georgia and the extent of her civilization, unknown and 
neglected until a decade ago, now emerges as a region where 
Eastern and Western intellectual currents intermingled on the 
fertile ground of local national tradition, and where their relation- 
ship reached its highest point of intensity. 

Yet, from the racial, national, and cultural points of view, 
Georgia remained entirely herself, a clearly defin^ individuality. 
There is, in her past histo^, no trace that she blindly followed in 
the footsteps of cither the East or the West. 

Situated at the confluence of the two cultural currents she was 
not overwhelmed by the flood of new ideas passing from East to 
West and from West to East; her creative power easily assimilated 
them into her own cultural tradition to form new values. 

In the sixth century churches were built in Gcoma in an entirely 
different style from those of other countries. f Tnesc are, accord- 

• Louise Lc Franfois-Gillion, Les Sculp teurs Franpais du XII. slide, 
^*fV«Stoi^G?^ciubma8hvil^ op. cit., p. 65. 
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iag to Professor Tchubinashvili, the threc^aiskd basilka*, the 
oldest example of which he discovered in the district of Bolnisi.* 

After prolonged research work he came to the conclusion that 
“ in the last decade of the sixth century Georgian art attained an 
artistic unity and a classical perfection of form peculiar to itself 
and which liad no parallel in Byzantium Byzantine art ap- 
proached the Classit^ ideal in the creation of formal architectiural 
values at the time of Justinian (526-565) ; the churches of St. Sophia 
and St Ripsim6 arc examples of its achievement On the <rthcr 
side of the Christian world and approximately at the same time, 
Georgian architects in the reign m Stephanoz L (586/90-604/5), 
creat^ churches of ideal proportions and of the Classical perfec- 
tion of form, the most magnificent example of which is the cathe- 
dral of St Cross in Mtskheta. The dates oi the building of St. 
Sophia and St Cross arc separated by fifty years, but even from a 
purely academic point of view this is of importance, since there is 
no connection between them either in conception or in plan. Per- 
haps nowhere else in the whole of Christendom is there anything to 
equal the magnificence of the churches of Byzantium and of Georgia. 

During the eighth century further devdopment of Georgian art 
was hampered by the Arab invasion. In the ninth, tenth, and 
eleventh centuries, however, there was a vigorous revival of crea- 
tive activity, and in this Classical period Georgian art exhibited 
even greater individuality, richness, and variety. 

No less interesting than architecture is early Georgian painting. 
The few examples ot it which survive to the present day have not 
yet been adequately studied by specialists, so that it is difficult to 
discuss it or to attempt to solve ffic complicated problem of styles 
and influences. Even from these few dated and puWished speci- 
mens, however, it is possible to form a general opinion, and to 
point out that, as in architecture, with which the art of the fresco- 
painting is intimately bound up, Georgian painting cannot be said 
to cxhi&t Byzantine influence. A superficial examination of the 
cxamplcst of the tenth and eleventh centuries would show that we 
have here not the beginning but the conclusion of a long process 
of individual development We must seek its origin in the period 
when Georgian arclutecturc was creating its Classical styles, in the 
seventh century. Georgian painting docs not represent one homo- 
geneous school; it is quite possiHc that there were many regional 
schools, to one of whim a given painter might have belonged. We 
arc led to this conclusion by the close resemblance between the 

• Ibid. Profeuor G. Tchuhirushvili's itatement that the literary sourcet 
bearing on Armenia do not contain sufficient data for the dUcuwion trf tr<^ 
ttctural styles of the exiting ebto'ches of the fonrth, fifth and Mxth cooturics 
ii noteworay. t Jhid^ p. Bo. 

In the monastoies of Bedia, Shio-Mghvime, David Gareja, etc 
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frcsccpcs of the Shio-Mghvime monastery and the magniheent 
iltu min a ht Mtt of the gospel of Van painted in the twelfth century 
by a Ckorgian artist living in Constantinople. Had there been any 
Wicstion of the Byzantine influence surely it would have been here 
that it would have manifested itself.* Other examples of frescoes 
of al mos t equal artistic value are those of Tedzami, Pavnissi, and 
Ikhvif (twelfth century) — the colour harmony, the purity of line, 
the facial expressions are remarkable. 

I will give only one example, and describe the fresco of “ The 
Last Supper” at Ubisi. It is the work <rf a Georgian painter, 
Damian, as the signature on the wall proves. The features of 
Christ and the figure of Judas are executed by the hand of a master. 
Judas is about to rise; one hand is outstretched, the other rests on 
the table. His face is clear-cut and energetic, and the painter has 
brilliantly suggested agitation beneath outward calm. The eyes 
arc penetrating, almost magnetic in the intensity of their gaze; they 
fascinate and hold the onlooker from the first. Equally compelling 
is the portrayal Christ, He is seated, and one hand, with its 
long tapering fingers, is raised as though in question. The first 
faint doubt, disturbing the serenity and mobility of His features, 
shown in semi-profile, is strikingly revealed. This is one of the 
most remarkable works in early Christian art. 

Another point in Georgian fresco-painting worth recording is 
the frequent and skilful representation of mountains in relief. The 
diflerent contours of the peaks are effectively contrasted, and their 
bizarre colours harmoniously blended. The use of floral motifs is 
also very common, but mountains predominate. It may be said 
that in a country like Georgia, whose mountains exert so powerful 
an influence over the imagination, have such fascination and 
mystery, it is only natural that their fascination and mystery should 
be reflected in paintings; yet the fact is a tribute to Georgian artistic 
perception. In Western Europe, Giotto (1266-1337) ^ 

to attempt the representation of mountains in relief in his “ Orri- 
bcllc sasso della Vernia ".t In Georgia the motif became familiar 
much earlier. 


We have already spoken of the strong impetus given to culture 
by the monastic rciorm movement in the ninm and tenth centuries, 
and it follows from this that the Church must have acquired great 
influence and power in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, the 
great flowering period of the kingdom of Georgia. During these 


• TolmatcheTsky, who wes in them some trace* of Byzantine influence, 
sxya caudcftisly : ‘'^Etait<e I’influcncc de Byzance? N’ayant pai de mcaiu- 
mcQt* analogue i Byzance on nc peut ^ pr6ciscr la question.” Sec Tol- 
matcfaeviky, Lts fresquei de Vcmcienne G^gie (in Russian, with a French 
Tiflis, 1931^ p- 51- + 

t G. Vasari, p. 19. Russian translation, edited by Schweinfurt, I9ax 
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centuries the Georgian Church underwent morally a great change 
of heart, yet intellectually she stUl adhered to scnoksticism, and 
education was largely in the hands of the clergy. OHiciarcnt with 
the official dogma, however, there was anoSicr trend which ex- 
pressed the ideas of the reborn Greek philosophy. This may have 
been the result of a direct contact with By2antium, or it may have 
sprung from much deeper sources — namely, in the East, where 
Greek philosophy had penetrated through Syria and as far as 
Palestine as early as the mth and sixth centuries. 

The two outstanding representatives of the old ideas and the 
new are Eprem Mdsirc,* the follower of the dogmatic scholasti- 
cism of John of Damascus, and loanc Pctridsi,t a philosopher who 
tried to reconcile Plato and Aristotle; these rivals represent the two 
opposing peaks of philosophic thought of the century. t Unfortu- 
nately, the philosophy of I. Petridsi, its originality and independ- 
ence, has only recently become an object of study. § The one im- 
portant fact for us here, however, is that Petridsi was one of the 
most distinguished exponents of the Greek philosophy; through 
him Georgian thought is shown in conflict with scholasticism. In 
Georgia, as in Western Europe, Scholasticism and Classicism op- 
posed each other through the ideas of John of Damascus and 
Plato-Aristotle; in Georgia, however, the conflict toc^ place con- 
siderably earlier than in Western Europe. 

The exchange of ideas between the East and the West, from the 
banks of the Ganges to the academy of Athens, began as fax back 
as the fourth and fifth centuries. It was in the Near East, how- 
ever, that the currents ran most closely tegether, and it is here that 
one would expect to find Eastern and Western ideas intermingling. 
But the development of Georgia, which lay in this area, followed its 
own independent line — so much so that it led even to a certain kind 
of Messianism.K This also explains Georgia’s claim to the leader- 
ship oi the Eastern Church in the tenth and eleventh centuries. 

• Eprem Mdairc, Georgian philosopher, translator, commentator. 

t loanc Pctridii, Georgian philosopher, tramlator of Proclc Diadokh’s 
Elements, author of an original work Commentary and one of the well- 
known Ncoplatonists. 

t The expulsion of I. Petridsi, one of the greatest Georgian thinkers and 
philosophers, from Greece and his subsequent return to Georgia to the chair 
of fhilocophy at die academy of Gelab is due to this conflict It U significant 
that Shota Rustaveli ihared the same fate. 

5 Professor Sh. Nutsubidze says that I. Petridsi’s Commentary is in essence 
an independeftt philosophical treatise. It is of interest that nc quotes the 
pinion of Professor Doods of Birmingham on the Georgian version of TAt 
dements : “ The edd Georgian version of Petritski represents a Greek text at 
least a century older than our earliest Greek,” Sec Professor Sh. Nutsubidze, 
On the Philosophy of Shota RusuufeU. 

11 In a literary work erf the tenth centory, Pm«e and Glorifieauon of the 
Gectf'ghse Longudge, thereisa discuifionof thisMcMlaniim. Sex,Kaahasioiti, 

Tiflis, 1924, Not. 1-2, p. 367. 
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Wc have already discussed the Classical styles created by Georgian 
architecture in the sixth and seventh centuries. At this epoch 
Georgia possessed a considerable volume of ecclesiastical writings. 
The devdopment of her culture went on unchecked even during 
the invasion of the Arabs. In the tenth century Georgian music, 
especially liturgical music, reaches a high level, as is shown by the 
composition and notation* of Mikel Modrekili. Wc have also 
spoken of Georgian painting, of the frescoes of the ninth and 
tenth centuries, of which we possess a sufficient number to prove 
the existence of these arts in the earlier centuries. The acMcvc- 
ments of Georgian art in its many branches in the Middle Ages 
presuppose a background of a correspondingly advanced intel- 
lectual life and a long process of emancipation of thought; in no 
other way could we account for the sudden flowering of secular 
literature and philosophic thought in the twelfth century. 

Georgian literature and Georgian poetry arc the loftiest peaks in 
the Golden Age of Georgia. The originality of the poetry in 
particular, its refined purity of diction, make it a valuable con- 
tribution to the treasure-house of the world. 

Georgia today is not only a small nation; it is a country deprived 
of its independence. In the cultural sphere wc cannot accuse her 
of being backward, although we must admit that she does not rise 
above an average level. The present achievements of Georgia 
make it difficult today to measure the greatness of her past. Pro- 
longed research is necessary to bring to light the sources of that 
greatness. The task is rendered still more difficult by the loss, 
during the past centuries, of many monuments of Georgia’s 
material and spiritual culture. Even what remains has only been 
studied by scholars and scientists during the last forty to fifty years. 
Nevertheless, even this inadequate amount of research work has 
been sufficient to lift the veil of darkness which shrouded the 
glorious Pantheon of Georgian culture. Of the imposing moun- 
tain range of her past achievements, only the highest peaks lie 
revealed to the eye today, but these may be likened to the light and 
warmth of the rising sun at dawn in springtime. 

Secular Georgian literature must have originated very much 
earlier than the beginning of the twelfth century, as was realized 
by the first scholar in the field of Georgian studies, Professor N. 
Marr, some forty years ago.f Later research placed the period of 

• “ Sous Ic rapport jpedaJe dc r6:riturc, musicale G^orgicmxe afiectani 
une double disposition Ton ne retrouve que dans les notations a- 
phoaiitiques ct agiopholites grecques, et dans k syskmc dcs Neguinoths 
hibraiq^” (J. Taibaut, L’ Orient Ch^tien, Petrograd, 191^ vd. iii., p. 200). 

t Professor N. Marr, The Origin and Flou^ering of Old Georgian Seemar 
Literature in Journal of the Mirdstry of Public Education, Petrograd, 1899, 
pp. 223-252. (In Russian.) 
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tfac incq^fkin of Georgian literature several centuriei back. Ac- 
cca-ding to Professor C. Kekelidze, “ the tradition of secular UterS' 
ture dates it least from the ninth century P. Ingoroqva con- 
iKcts the beginning of Georgian literature with the Pehlcvi 
periodt In our opinion, the origin of Georgian secular literature 
lies in the sixth and seventh centuries. What evidence can be 
brought forward in support of this claim? Let us first turn 
our attention to Georgian hagiographical literature. Professor 
Kckclidze gives a detailed stirvcy or Georgian literature of the 
seventh to the tenth centuries;! he attributes the existence of 
numerous instances of lay motifs to Byzantine and Persian influ- 
ences. Both Byzantium and Persia had undoubtedly influenced 
Georgian literature; what is of primary importance, however, is to 
establish the character of Georgians cultural background at this 
time. Was it possible for a Gewgian literature to come into being 
on native Georgian soil as a spontaneous and individual manifesta- 
tion of her own culture ? It will then be easy to assess the degree 
of Byzantine and Persian influences. We have at the present time 
no aata which would enable us to solve this problem; it docs not 
follow, however, that we should blindly accept the theory of 
foreign influences, or agree with the view that these alone created 
Classical Georgian literature — that they prepared the ground for it, 
were its fountain-head, its inspiration. 

Firstly, there is no doubt as to the kinship between the alphabet 
of the Georgian military sa^ (Mkhcdruli) and Pchlcvi, as pointed 
out by P. Ingoroqva.J Tnc Georgian version of the Pchlcvi 
Khvatai Namaftis (out of which grew Shah-Nameh), which is 
written partly in prose and partly in verse, must be presumed to 
have existed as early as the seventh or de^th century. A Georgian 
historian, Leonti Mrovcli, made use of this version at the begin- 
ning of the c^hth century, in Mepeta Hambatfi — “The Story of 
the Kings ” — in which we find fragments of Khvatai 'Namahis in 
verse. When a historian writing a historical work uses verse form 
in making a translation, poetry must certainly have had a long 
tradition behind it. And this leads us to the further conclusion 
that die tradition of Georgian secular poetry was older than the 
modem Persian, because in Persia secular poetry docs not come 
into being until the beginning of the ninth century. The first 
poet who wrote verse in the modem Persian was Ambas (Bog).]! 

• pTofeswr C. Kd(clidze, A yiittor^ of Geor^*n Literatme (in Georgian), 
Tiflis, vol. iL^. 7. 

t P. IngOToq^a, Tcks](hrul(kai 5 d»i:, in Kav\isioni, Tifli*, 1924, No*, i-i, 
p afix 

t Pro£o«or C. Kekclidze, of, cUsy p. aa. 

S P. Ingoroqya, op. of,, p. 28a, 

H Profcacor C. Kekelid^ op. at., p. 12. 
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In the eighth century GctMgia was in contact with the Arab 
world and its culture. The Arabian Khilla and Damana, The 
Wisdom of Balaoar, and other works arc translated into Georgian. 
Gewgian secular literature in the seventh to the tenth centorics 
could not have had the sporadic character suggested by P. Ingo- 
roqva; it was rather a period of preparation, which led without 
break to the Classical epoch of the twelfth century. This point of 
view is supported by me following considerations, and it is our 
sincere conviction that future archjeological excavations and re- 
search conducted on these lines will undoubtedly confirm it: 

1. From the fifth century onwards Gcor^a had a sacred litera- 
ture which was in the process of growth and development 

2. In the sixth and seventh cenmries Georgian architecture 
created classical styles and successfully solved many problems of 
technique and subject-matter in an independent way. 

3. Parallel with the development of architecture, sculpture and 
painting must also have attained a high lc\^el for that period. 

4. The three-centuries-old Christian culture was grafted on to 
the roots of old Georgian pagan culture and was assimilated by it. 

5. The Arabo-Mussukoan world with its culture on the one 
hand, and the continuous flow of cultural currents (secular and 
pagan) from Byzantium on the other, created favourable condi- 
tions in the Near East for the growth of local secular culture. The 
more so as there was already a highly developed pagan culture, as 
was shown when discussing the oisscmination of Christianity. 

There is yet another point not raised before, to my knowledge, 
by other G^rgian scholars. Georgian literature, and poetry in 
partkulai, begin, in the Classical epoch, with the lyrics and odes 
of I. Shavtcli and Tchakhrukhadze, leaving out Shota Rustaveli. 
A tremendous tradition of verse lies behind their poetry; every line 
of it is polished, refined, enhanced by musical rhythm, enriched 
by alliterations. However gifted the two poets Shavtcli and 
Tchakhrukhadze* might have been, they could not have written 
such verse unless there had been a long tradition behind them. 
There arc no known instances in history of other countries of 
painting, literature, or any other branch or art beginning with the 
creation of masterpieces. Is Georgia, then, an exception — docs 
she, by a special dispensation of Heaven, begin with masterpieces 
in art and litcraturcr 

How then should wc approach this jproblcm of establishing the 
approximate date of the beginnings of Georgian literature? The 
solution offered by Professor Kckclidze is fundamentally un- 
acceptable, and that of ProfesscM- Marr is even less likely; the 
former advances the theory of foreign influences, the latter nwrely 

• According to P- Ingoroqva, there were two Tchakhrukhadzei, loMuc 
oitd Shakhnikh, op. At., p. 271. 
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makes a dogmatic assertion. We consider the c^nnion of 
In^oqva, who puts the beginning erf Georgian literature in the 
Pchlevi pCTiod much nearer the truth. Although there may be 
litde evidence for this historically, literary criticism certainly indi- 
cates the Pchlevi period. Masterpieces, such as exist in early 
Georgian literature, could no more have been created as the result 
of purely foreign influence than they could have sprung into being 
without a long period of preparation. These considerations force 
us to put the b^inning or G«>rgian secular literature in the sixth 
to the seventh centuries. 

The Golden of Georma is rich in the names of po^ and 
writers and their many and varied works, not all of which arc 
extant today. The greatest of them all is Shota Rustaveli, whose 
monumental epic poem, T he Man in the Panther^ s S\in, ranks with 
the greatest works of art in universality and philosophical depth. 

The introductory quatrains in Man in the Panther’s Sl^in 
contain Shota’s Ars Poetica, which in itself provides a key to the 
scope of Georgian literature of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
In it the rules of the art of poetry are laid down, and their signifi- 
cance expounded, especially that of poetry. Poetry is declared to 
be a branch of wisdom capable of transmuting the soul of man. 
After seven and a half centuries, Rustaveli's codex of literary 
canons remains fresh and has lost none of its force or meaning. 
It is inconceivable that Shota could have formulated such laws for 
the art of poetry had there not been already in existence a tradition 
of Georgian literature. 

Owing to lack of data our survey of the Golden Age erf Georgia 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries is necessarily incomplete. 
We can do no more than give a general outline of the period. This, 
however, should be sufficient to indicate its outstanding features. 

The Golden Age of Georgia exhibits, in itt profundity and rich- 
ness, all those elements of culture and civilization wmch many 
centuries later became known in Western Europe under the names 
of Humanism and Renaissance. We may add that the many bril- 
liant men who represent the early Renaissance in Byzantium in 
the second half of the eleventh century — men such as Mikcl 
Phlessos and loanc Itali, who revived Greek philosophy and Neo- 
platonism and developed intellectual activity at the Academy of 
Mangan in Constantin<»lc — owed much to (^orgian philosopncrs 
and men of letters, notably loane Pctridsi and Ar^ IqaltocH, who 
were their' collaborators and zealous helpers. This great cultural 
work was, for many reasons, short-lived; its leaders, and with them 
the Georgians, were persecuted and expelled. 

The establishment of academies in Gclati and Iqalto at the begin- 
ning of the twelfth century, led by the Georgian philosophers who 
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had been expelled from the academy of Mangan, r^>rc3entcd a 
continuation of this intellectual work in Georgia, modiBed by 
Georgian contributions. Nor was it altogether by chance that the 
centre of intellectual activity at Mangan in the West was trans- 
ferred to the academics of G^ti and Iqalto in Gecffgia. 

The Renaissance movement in Georgia began at the same time as 
that of Byzantium. In the second half of die twelfth century we 
have the remarkable writings of Eprem Mdsire on Greek myth- 
ology, a choice of subject w^ch speaks volumes in the Christian 
world of that tunc, 

Wc might have compared the Golden Age of Georgia to the 
latter-day Humanism and Renaissance of Western Europe and 
shown tnc many basic elements common to the development of 
both. But whilst the Western Humanism and Renaissance move- 
ment can be studied in every detail, the Georgian Golden Age 
literature remained almost entirely unknown until a decade or so 
ago. It is imperative, therefore, to make a thorough study of it 
first; it would then be simple botih for the scholar and the ordinary 
student to make ctanparisons and to draw their own conclusiwis. 
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BEYOND EAST AND WEST 

A RE-INTERPRETATION OF EMILY BRONTE 
EXTRACTED FROM "PROVOCATIONS” 

Bv T, Sttjkgh Mooke 

EidLY Bronte, like a shell, locdts too frail to harbour sound, but, 
placed against the ear, thunders. 

She speaks of “fancy,” of “imagination,” of the of 

visions,’^ “ beniniant power,” “ my comforter.” I wish she had 
never translated this suggestion into more orthodox terms. The 
experience arose in her quite unrelated to Blake’s identification 
of imagination with Christ. 

Possibly imagined visions occasionally resulted for her in trance, 
her whole consciousness becoming absorbed. This has been deduced 
fiGm the stanzas in TAe Prisoner : 

“ But first a huih of peace — a soundleis calm des ce nds," etc. 

She may have known joy in escaping from analysablc experience 
to some indescribable state, but only asserts this of imaginary 
characters. So in The Visionary “ he ” is prepared for and ex- 
pected who is called “ Strange Power,” but merely by an 
unaginary speaker. 

To what exercise of the imaginatiMi does she refer with such 
instinctive gratitude? Did she merely tell herself stwies ? Had she 
created a amipcnsatory world or a complementary character ? Or 
was her joy in visionary creation a stream spanned by the cavernous 
crags of actual events but always reappearing with increased 
volume? 

Around and through 
From the far cold wonder. 

Rills tunnel under. 

Divide, re-unite 
Ever fusing with new 
Down-dancing delight 

Creative joy, 

Thus, gioemnc the earth, 

Caroh in mirm. 

Changes and, chang ing 
Through varied hap ranging, 

* Deepens in sound 

Till grief destroy 
But a croon profound ... 

Grief from which naught 
Can purify thought ... 

Ufllesi, umas ! ... the Ka 
Reat^ve it in harmooy. 
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She ran but a third of this commoo coursC) yet, though, she 
hastened her end by refusing sick-bed and nursing, we fed that, 
had age matured her, she, like Blake, might have sung herself into 
bliss died there. 

In her last poem, despite splendid movement, suspicion dogs her 
use of words several sizes too big. 

Theology’s vocabulary is threadbare and issues from other 
mouths to enter duller ears than arc needed to overhear her joy. 

Almighty, ever-present, immortality— these complexes ot syl- 
lables intoxicated her, but for me seem too determinate for the con- 
ceptioos implied. They remind us that she was bred in a vicarage 
wmch WuShering Heights and a few poems enable us to fca-get 
with surprising frequency. Like dark stars, such words remain 
something the mind cannot focus, too disparate for admiration, un- 
related to value, mere gaping supposition. 

Yet that all life imwics indeterminable influence over our own 
and other spirits, and that known circumstances should never be 
supposed to limit or even to represent w^ible circumstances, 
humility forces us to admit. Therefore I mink these words stood 
in her mind for an ideal continuity of imagination : that which 
ends is broken off, that which is imagined indefinitely completes its 
hr^cadons. 

The spirit lives and grows by imagination. Santayana’s ever re- 
curring tendency to suppose that act^ knowledge is at least repre- 
sentative of possible knowledge and therefore limits the benefit 
attainable by imagination, is, I believe, a delusion. Emily’s 
humility was less circumscribed and therefore corresponded not 
only to knowledge but to ignorance. As soon as we learn some- 
thing, our most pressing need is to realize that we still ignore a 
more important thing. 

Most l^dscapcs say too much, they arc garrulous and glib; hers 
expects in mute assurance. 


The joys that lifted her on her moorland paths dwarf the Alps. 
A few narc-bcUs, a lichcncd stone, some tufts of fern and heather, 
the grey flock munching close outside “ can centre both the worlds 
of heaven and hell those worlds are clattering scales, her nook is 
index, beam and fulcrum. 

Though empty as Michelangelo's, her landscape is exquisite wiffi 
bees and scent, a place for the wrestling of passion-shaken athletes. 


“ Vain are the thousand creeds 
That move men’s hearts, unutterably vain,* 
Worthless as withered weeds 
Or idlest froth amid the boundless main 
To waken doubt . . 


• Of course iw man's heart pan be moved otherwise than as it is moved 
and so rbiirA^ may be natural groups, but soJitarica are as natioally re- 
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in her who has betn ** found ” and “ loved.” What stupendous 
irony 1 ' 

Tsc used a rimibr scorn to Confucius who consulted him 
concerning reverence for the teaching of the sages of antiquity; he 
replied: ‘"tTk wisdom of those you moitkHi, an it pk^ you, 
Sir, mouldered along with their bones.” 

Only a tiforpossesung pasnon can thaw Uk ice of knowledge. 
Ign<»ancc remains immense. When every detail appears to be 
ordered by prcscriptk«i, the mind loses contact wiA this great 
source and ocean of possibilities frwn which all good as yet un- 
dreamed of must be drawn. 

Chinese poetry is the least poetkai because the most content with 
the f amil iar and (xdinary and so fails to enrich us by bringing up 
treasure out of bottomless ignorance. 

The French spirit and the Chinese spirit, admirable as they arc, 
have a natural for pedantry. They overlook that “ benignant 
power ” which bestows on every thought a ravelled end by which 
It may be saved from finality. 

Wuthering Heights may impart this “strange power’s” way 
with evil and madness, at any rate Emily’s way . . . paving out 
rope as to wild colts, letting them tire and hurt themselves and 
others, kill, nay, even die, so that from fear’s futilities freedom to 
let themselves be “ found ” can at length be inherited by youth and 
ignorance. 

Who can say that she docs not thus hint at a spiritual simplicity, 
<Mamctricaliy cemtrasted with fear that rules the world and ever 
crouches or runs amok? 

Heretic of heretics, she, whom no church but solitary imagina- 
tion saved, like a caryatid whose forehead supports heaven, stands 
at case in unwcariablc patience. 

The rektion between experience and nomenclature grows more 
fortuitous as the experience becomes more rare or more private. 
Mystics have often clutched at obviously unsuitable terms. Imagina- 
tion supers a like handicap. Novel meanings have to be grafted 
on to words, so that tact akin to Shakespeare’s is requisite, yet 
frequendy not forthcoming. 

Emily, hke Blake, fused or confused imagination with the god- 
head. He often allowed Uri2cn the system-builder to spoil the 
world he created. Whidi explains why n^y modems can touch 
imagination more nearly when puzding over his hideous enigmas. 

She produces a clearer wwidcr, a less distressed fascination : yet 
his achievement is more extensive and more definite; he was 
artist and poet His successes, though few, outnumber hers. 


pcBed 1 ^ thcac corporatD tnd coosooiu •eparatan with their limited 
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The quality of imaginaticHi takes the impress of essential being 
more perfectly than cither thought w actions and reveals the 
texture of consciousness with less waste and less error; the com- 
plexity of the soul is the complement of imagination and of the 
universe reckoned with. 

After all, this “ imagination was Blake's sillj word. He clung 
to it and cooked theology out of it Emily let it pass and did not 
attemm to nail the life in the air to the door. She is caught 
filled and possessed and carried away by this that “ loves her 
Tncrc she goes like one of those figures, the best of which she never 
saw, in Giotto’s St John the Evangelist, afloat at last Soon she 
will sweep up like the reborn on the eastern wall of the Sistina . . . 
figures built to walk but which impossibly take to the empyrean 
like seals to salt water. These masters* dreams, the refreshment of 
Buonarotti, Correggio, Tintoretto, Blake, Watts or Baudry — 
dreams that have come even bo me in ecstatic sleep, she must have 
known . . . perhaps also nightmares more terrible than that 
which slings the fleshy damn^ like sleet across Rubens’ greatest 
canvas where not one rises. 

Our body’s perfection as a spirit’s symbol is found in no better 
way. She possessed her Hmbs without ever having dissected cm* 
caressed the like till outlines pulsed or light Ukc paint enveloped 
and bathed ... till treeless clouds called out for this beauty and 
from rock and moor launched upward the transfigured response 
which was surely hers. 

No doubt like Blake and Flaubert she was physically visionary, 
but in any ease by extremity of imagination. The diflcrcncc is 
negligible, for word and image arc never precise when their 
theme is the inconaivablc which surrounds and saturates the con- 
ceived and; as she believed and we may hope, compensates for it. 

She was native to that immaculate darkness which silence 
animates and through which choice, purpose and desire move and 
in which the rccogmtions of the spirit take place, leaving mind and 
tongue dumbfounded with astonishment 

of Rossetti’s early themes* were such projAccics of his life 
that it is hard to believe they were imaging fiwt and happened 
afterwards; thus also would her fate seem often to have been £<m:c- 
stalled. Nor is prophetic adequacy miraculous; her vision quick- 
ened at what she hw innate aptitude to endure and therefore was 
bound to luflcr. Chronology becomes of small importance, and 
the actuality of events almost ncgligiWc. 

Proudly she could shoulder her drunken brother and climb the 
stairs nignt after night to put him to bed, and on his death dismiss 
Provided with— 

• SatfU dfnes of the Intercession, The Blessed Dtmtoscl, The Fortrait, 
Hand and Soul, Dante drawing an Angel, Faaio’s liistrcss. 
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GoardiaoHUi^ be iRckx DO kuiger, 

* Evil fortune DC need not fear; 

Fate is itroog but love u stronger 
And my love ia truer than angetcaie. 

This imaginatioii that the truly loved need fear no dissolution 
favours creati<Mi and tingles with nope. Do they nia belong to the 
divine more in tiniate ly than angds r But she does not insist, for 
sophistication would look raggra upon her and even her body 
could not disguise such splendour long. 

Like Michelangelo, she makes evident what is the matter with 
landscape; imagination is not there. 

Let Freudians console themselves for the absence of any record of 
Emily's sexual life; Milton tells how “ spirits when dicy jdease can 
cither sex assume, or both," and when Adam enquired what 
pleasure this state of things permitted, Raphael “ glowed celestial 
rosic red,” and replied : 

“ Easier than air with air, if Spirits embrace 
Total they mix. . . 

Such raptures not focussed or rooted in any single organ have 
inhabited flesh more certainly than they have heaven. Short of 
immaculate conception, Emily must have been perfect Danac. 

If, as Andr6 Gii: propounds in his Corydon, life is aimed at rap- 
ture, generation harnesses the most facile form of this to mechani- 
cal p’opagation almost at random. But life is focussed on perfect 
absoqmon in bliss, while creative imagination and the CMnmunion 
of mutually enriching characters find more direct ways of com- 
passing rapture than that of. bodily reproduction. Science is like 
the female, too easily subdued by ways and means, but the male, 
as among bee* and stags, often pursues rapture even at the cost of 
life. Perhaps in the finest persons, both male and female charac- 
teristics arc present altcmatoly or in fusion as in Milton’s angels, 
and Emily was one these. 

Sympamy expands beyond oui limits, we seek to confine it to 
our da^gc- A meaning that in course of time may come to be 
attached to the cross. In idf-rcalizatiMi Jesus suffered, otherwia 
supreme sympathy hangs dicrc, a trophy to man’s ruthless foar and 
coarse contempt f<» kindness. 

Alack } and fie for shame 1 the quietist is content to accept things 
as they are; idle hands lie in Buddha’s lap, in denial o( our most 
divine needs to help and hope.* Christ’s hands had to be nailed 
to the cross to keep them from doin^ good, cmly thus could crowds 
worship them without co-operatmg with them. But Emily 
kneadra and baked the best bread, aiKl was the kindest friend in 

* Of coarse diis dcficiencr is corrected by the Bodhisatvas of the Oreater 
Vdikle, bat only through uqnttiooiu puUidatioa of divmitje*. 
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her family and neighbourhood, and, besides, created art that will 
live longer than Ch^lottc’s most successful books. 

I am here only concerned with spiritual fused with sensuous 
power. Intense intimacy is rarely conveyed by landscape more 
frequently through architecture. The grandest imaginatioivs of 
the Renaissance impose this hush where least expected and take 
us apart. In Santa Maria Novella Masaccio's fresco is called the 
Trinity, though the third person is absent and dumbfounds with 
authority. Alas ! only the plan subsists, all the realization has been 
annuUccl by repainting. The proportions of the design alone 
remain effective and worthy of the theme, that divine gitt of man 
to mankind through the choice of death rather than defeat Yet 
even in such cases we should repeat Emily Bronte’s warning 
against imagination : 

I trust not to thy phantom bliw, 

Yet still in evening’s quiet hour 
With never failing thankfulness 
I welcome thee, B^gnant Power, 

Sure solaccr of human cares 

And gweeter hope when hope despairs. 

For lack of thus understanding imagination the churches have 
crystallized it into the cruel exclusiveness of creeds and fed wormy 
fanaticism and superstition on hoarded manna. 

All said and done, Blake treated Emily's themes with less 
instinct and less artlessness. He over-produced, she hardly left 
enough. They were both poor in mastciy, but how many masters 
lack intuition in which they both abounded? 

When nearing eighty Robert Bridges wrote Emily Bronte a poem 
so passionate as to be worthy, or . . . did he find one written in 
his youth in some drawer? Unfortunately a few phrases and 
images remind us of Hymns Ancient and Modem; this may 
excuse the following experiment — * 


'Thou hadst all passion’s ipltodour, 
Thou hadjt in mounting store 
Activity’s purest jewels, 

BelovM, what wouldst thou more? 


-Thine was the froUc freedom 
Of creatures coy and wild, 


. • I find that this experiment offends some. Yet what harm have I done 
anybody? I have in Armour for Afikrodisc explained my convictum that 
the only fair, the only premant critidsm occurs when the cridc take* the 
same ruk as the creator, by showing exactly what he means, as Diirer 
begged him to, instead of resorting to vague disparagement and indolent 
praise. Everyone can reject my version; it is there that. My oipm- 
ence is that I am not tempted to alter poems I do not admire. This 
poem is for me one of the lummiti of Bridges* work : he has icaredy 
been so passionate elsewhere, Ev^onc is free to prefer the original and 
to realize its superiority by comparing it with mine. 
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The indaocholy of wisdom, 

Tbe innocence of a child. 

The mailed fS'ide of a warrior 
Had into thy valour ^liced 
as of Frandf, 

The 8clf-«uiTcndcr of ChriiL 

FtOTH agony’s cup tfaou drankest 
The onminglcd wine of love, 

Whidi makes poOT mortals ^dy 
When they but sip thereof. 

What was it to thee thy pathway 
So rugged, mean and hard. 

Whereon when Death surprised thee 
Thou gavest him no regard? 

What was it to thee enamoured, 

O mlrrcH' l the sun. 

If erf thy myriad lovers 
Tliou never sawest one? 

Nor if of all thy lovers 
That are and yet shall be 
None ever can his eyes fill, 

O my beloved, with thee? 

For lonely from earth’s blindness 
Thou farMst forth and on, 

TUI, from extendcsB regions. 

Thy star within us shone • 

Passionate lovers overtax language since for them its purest 
fclkitie* mmt needs fail; hence, their efforts arc ever paid tor by 
scHne, to fools, obvious imperfection. However, the unmoved never 
sec the transfiguration in which alone an ineffable value can be 
glimpsed. 

I have endeavoured to suggest the most essential characters of 
imaginative, or may we say masculine, in contrast to those of 
feminine or scientific and theoretic art ? But this contrast cannot be 
defined, the value of each efifort being counterproved by the excep- 
tions to which it gave rise. A banister, C, P. Sanger, a passionately 
humane thou^ positive spirit, proved that in Wuthenng Heights 
Emily Bronte s rrfcrcnccs to law-practice were hiultlcss, a most cx- 
c^>tional immuni ty among realistic novelists. In the same way the 
supernatural indd^ts have the vivid yet unsustained reality that 
psychic resooTch has since made familiar : there seems to be no 
ratimial purpose behind them; those in Macbeth arc comparatively 
eomprchcnsiHc. 
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MUSICAL INSPIRATION AND MYTHOLOGY 
IN SOUTHERN INDIA 

By Dennis Stoll 

“ Gcniui is a shell in the sea of the soul, waiting foe the October tain of 
inspuation; if a gracious shower falls, each drop becomes a lovely pearl of 
poetry." — Ramayana. 

I DO not know what brought me to the old peasant’s hut, unless it 
was to shelter from the rain. I waited at the door and dripped, 
feeling more like an umbrella in the south-west monsoon tn^ a 
man who had come dreaming from the West 

“ Tell me, my friend, what is troubling you," the old man said as 
he let me in; arc you himgry ? It has b«n a bad year for peasants, 
but I have two bowls of rice and a whole world of music. Both arc 
much better to cat than wealth, are they not?” He did not wait 
for replies to his questions, but talked on with a beaming smile. 
“ Wo^d you believe it? I have a bamboo flute here in tlm basket. 
It cost nothing but a little patience; I made it myself. Perhaps you 
would like to hear a tuner” 

I nodded vigorously, for it was all that he gave me time to do 
before he went on with his polite chatter. He was a wizened little 
man, twisted by overwork and underfeeding, poorly clothed even 
for a peasant. But I knew that his mind had risen simple and 
straight above his crooked body; that his soul was beautifully 
clothed with his love for music. 

“ Please make yourself at home,” he continued kindly, and indi- 
cated that I should squat on the floor. 

The roof of'fiis hut was very leaky, and the rain had begun to 
drip through the thatch. Large drops were splashing on an image 
of the Goddess Parvati with tfcena* Onlv the t/ema was not there. 
Its stiff Unc had offended the image-maker’s sense of design, and 
he had left it out. The small Anger of Parvati’s left hand was 
raised as if it had just left the strings after the last viN^tion of 
sound. Her well-modelled bronze figure seemed an ineptitude in 
the crude surroundings. She did not look like the goddess of a 
poor man. Her hair was dressed extravagantly, jatama^uta, like a 
pagoda set in curls. Her lips were part^ in the slight sad smile 

• A muiical instrument resembling, in its Southern Indian form, the 
European arch-lute of the Renaissance, or a larK modern mandoline, with 
a gourd resonator fixed to the back of the iKai. The northern form hai 
two gourds, the second being in place of the customary " bdly " lounding- 
box. 
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that, tfadition has it, reduced three Hindu demons to ashes. She 
stood ceremoniously Sbkanga, the weight of her body thrown back 
on one leg, the other bent forwards. 

ITic old peasant, however, was not conccmcd with her physical 
appearance. I watched him move the wooden board, which bore 
perishable offerings for his goddess, where it would be safe from 
the rain that dripp«l through the roof. Then he turned to me and 
said without any sign of embarrassment : “ Please excuse me for a 
few moments. It is my time for prayer.” 

He prostrated himself before the image of Parvati and sang a 
hjTnn in a frail voice : ” Mother, O Mother, may that face of yours 
gfadden me, the face of mystery, adorned with white flowers, with 
earrings of pure pearls. I revere that smile of yours, the beautiful 
smile of inspiration. I bow to you, O Mother, you who acquire 
grace by the blissful music of the vecna^ the veena that you hold, 
eternally invisiUc, against your bosom.” 

The old man accompanied himself with tiny cymbals that 
tinkled m slow soft rhythm as he sang. He was not a trained 
musician. His voice buzzed like a bee caught in a tank-frog’s 
throat. Yet the crudity of his style gave his song a charm of its 
own- He had the typical Indian singer’s artistic conscience : the 
melody and time occupied his attention rather than the niceties of 
voice-production. 

“ I clasp your feet, O Mother,” he intoned, and I tell ctf my 
love with sighs of adoration. You arc the mystical sound of my 
inner ear, the perfection of music that is not heard. I come to you 
with no songs, and return with many songs of silence- You are 
my body, my heart, and both mv cars, the silent life of my being.” 

I was deeply moved. The old man’s eyes shone with the intoxi- 
cation of the song of angels. He gazco at P^ati in an ecstatic 
trance, as if in her he had found sound. He was evidently deaf. 
His cars, as it were, blind to all vibration, his eyes must needs per- 
form the function of both seeing and hearing. For him the world 
of music existed only in Parvati. She was the metaphysical em- 
bodiment of all the songs that he had sung, yet had never heard. 
She was no idol, but the symbol of his inner musical life. 

As the goddess stood empty-handed and silent before the deaf 
peasant, 1 remembered a saying in the BrihadSranya\a Vpanishad, 
which now appeared to me as a parable : “ The sound ot a veenay 
when played, cannot be seized externally; but the sound is seized, 
when the vepia is seized . . . thus has all poetry and all music 
been breathed fOTth-” Parvati’s hands were posed in perpetuity as 
if she had just left off playing the instrumenL Yet no last fad^ 
n(^ of mystic enchantment walled from its invisible strir^ Siic 
stood, frozen into the imm<»iid legend of the veena' s creation, her 
lips breathing silent music, her bracelets seeming to fesm the ^ver 
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fret®, her breasts the resonators, her straight slender figure the neck. 
The God of Music had wrought his miracle again, and stamped 
his handiwork with beauty. 

The old peasant rose to his feet. He had that far-away look as 
of one who has returned from another world. “When 1 pray to 
P^ati,” he explained, “ music grows in my heart. I sing, out my 
cars do not hear. Do not pity me, though, for I have already 
listened with the inner eyes of my 50ul.“ 

However, I did pity him — this poor old man, with his incessant 
chattering, his anxiety that I should not speak. He was very kind 
to me, and insisted tnat I should share Im meagre evening meal. 
Over a bowl of rice, I learned how Thyagaraja, the Beethoven of 
Southern Indian music, had uttered Rama°s name ninety-six crorcs 
of times in prayer before inspiration freely came to him. When I 
recollected that a crore equals ten millions, I was overwhelmed by 
the impressive patience of Thyagaraja,* a saint as unrivalled in the 
art of taking pains as in Carnatic musical cemposition. 

“ Thyagaraja wrote over eight hundred songs,” the old peas^t 
told me, “ all of them in praise of Rama.” I gathered that, like 
the psalms of David, these hymns revealed me evolution of a 
musician’s soul in search of God. My friend insisted on singing 
one of them to me. “ It is called Alal^alu Allaladaga”'f he said, 
“ and is an appreciation of Rama’s beauty. My voice is not equal 
to the task, but I will do my best” 

I became increasingly interested as the song progressed- The 
coda, which the old man sang with surprising agility, consisted of 
a happy little figure, repeated over and over again, each time with 
a different cadence in the fourth bar : 



• I hope that no reader will be tempted to calculate whether it would be 
pouiblc to repeat Rama’* name 96 x 10,000,000 times in the course of a 
normal lifetime I Thyagaiiija’* example of faith and patience is no more a 
queitiwi of mathematici than Christ’s “ seventy times aeven.” 
t Literally, Tdugu for “ curved hair movii^ this way and that” 
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This t)rpic 2 ] song is based on an raisode of tibc Rimiyanay 
the most popular tpk in Southern Inc^ Eva 7 Hindu knows 
how Hanuman, the monkey god, rescued Sita, Rama’s bride, from 
the demon king. How the elephants cd the four quarters of die 
earth trembled, the mountains tottered, the ocean was agitated, 
when the monk^s carried great rocks from the Himalayas, and 
built a bridge across the strait which separates India frean Ceylon. 
(What a bi^andy imaginative picture of a volcanic eruption fol- 
lowed by a tidai wave!) “Terrified Ocean clasped the Lord’s 
feet,” the text reads; and well it might, for the bridge of rocks can 
still be seen stretching in regular order from the shore. 

The peasant bcam^ at me, as I sat musing on the mythology of 
the Ramdyana. “ 1 am a stupid old man to sing you into a dream 
hkc this,” he said. “ It would serve me right if Rama turned me 
into a monkey 1” 

I tried hard to keep a hold on what I supposed to be reality. In 
spite of my efforts, his beaming face grew elongated, and his bowl 

rice became distorted and blurred. I saw everything as an image 
reflected in a bent mirror. 

“ Sick am I,” says the ancient text,* “ but I was slumbering 
sweetly. Why hast thou awakened me so rudely? Whither art 
thou going? Yonder mountains are closed against thee : thou art 
treadine the path of the gods. Therefore pause and repose here ; 
do not hasten to destruction.” And, in the manner of Bhimaf of 
old, I asked : “ Who art thou?” 

Then the traditional forty-nine winds blew, and my friend took 
in great psps of air, puffing out his brown checks like bagpipes. 
He swclM so 1% iat he touched the roof of the hut At the 
impact of his head the thatch was ripped open to the sky. The 
mud walls shuddered and crumbled as his spreading shoulders dis- , 
appeared through the rafters. The little world about me seemed to 
collapse. He grew fatter and fatter, and taller and taller, until only 
his hairy feet remained within the compass of my vision. I feared 
that his head must be breaking through the clouds. He shouted 
with roan of mcaikcy laughter, and I could feel his body rocking 
to and fro on bis enormous feet. God save me ! (I thought); my 
dear old peasant has grown into Hanuman, the monkey : I must 
get away to some safe place where he can’t tread on me. 

“Move caj tail, or jump over it, if you want to go past I” 
Hanuman said with a vdee of thimder. 

“ But you arc as hi^ as Vindhya mountain,” I yelled up at him. 
“ I can’t move even the tip of your taiL” 

“Then jump over it I 

I took a running leap, and fell sprawling into a jungle d 

• From rise IdakShh&ntAy the siitci<pic of the RimSyana, 
t Hk Inflian Stegfriod, \du> figures in the 
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hair. I clutched and tore at it with my hands, hoping to find a 
way out On every side there was a thick mass of bristung brown 
vegetation. 

“ Where are you?” roared Hanuman. 

“ Somewhere in the middle of your tail, I think.” 

“ Then it must be an ant biting the end : I’ll flip it out.” 

I clung on wildly, screaming at the top of my lungs that, if he 
had any regard for me, he would not move. I remembered hc^- 
fully that me poet of the Ramdyana gives him the credit for being 
an affectionate monkey, who, on several occasions, shed tears ot 
pity. To this day he is reverenced in India as the ideal faithful 
friend. 

“ Have no fear,” said Hanuman; and, stooping down, picked 
me up tenderly in his great hand. He held me close to ms red 
eyes where he could see me easily. In a deep choking voice he 
rebuked me : “You should not doubt your friend. Know that the 
huge one may be kind, and the little one most cruel. The small 
mind inflicts greater injury than the broad mind,” 

“ My noble Hanumin,” I begged, “ forgive my distrust For a 
mtynent I imagined that all the peasants in India had grown into 
one gigantic monkey, a monstrous union of poverty that was intent 
on crushing me.” 

“ It must be the unpolished rice,” said Hanuman it lies heavily 
on the stomach like an overdose of politics.” An affectionate smile 
spread over his face, exposing two upper canine teeth, gapped like 
the entrance to a deep black cavern. “ You are no longer afraid, 
my friend?” 

“ No, Hanuman,” I assured him, untruthfully enough, for I sat 
shivering with fright mi the palm of his hand. 

“ Good,” he si^cd so heartily that I would have been blown 
into space, had he not closed his fingers about me. “ You arc like 
a son,^’ he added, “ a very little son who fidgets.” 

I made a desperate effort to keep my limbs still, but I felt less and 
less the hero Bhima, and more and more a child frightened by a 
nightmare. 

Listen, my son, “ Hanuman continued, “ and I will tell you a 
story; a personal experience that cured me of false {side, and taught 
me to appreciate the culture of the humble. One dav you must tell 
it to the West.* Meanwhile, perhaps, it will soothe your limbs’ 
nervous trembling, which makes me feel that I have a fluttering 
moth imprismied in my hand, 

" Know, O son, that I was once very proud of my at tai n m ents 

• While not wishing to point too dote a moral, I would refer the reader 
to Sir Francis Yrw inghii«band*s ardde “ The Lack of Appreciation of Indian 
Art" {Indian Art and Letters ^ vd. iiv„ No. 2) and to Herbert Read's 
" Indiart Alt" {Tke Listener, November 21, 1946). 
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in music, and would never leave off bc«urting what perfect melodies 
I created for the veena, how incomparaWc was my system of 
musical law. When I condescended to gl^ce at the systems of 
others, it was usually to sneer and to p(^t out how infinitely 
superior my acomaplishmcnts were. Rama, the all-mcrdful One, 
laughed and called me a clever monkey, until he saw that I was 
be ginning to believe my own foolish boasting, and to flatter myself 
that no music could caual my mu£c, not even the music of the 
celestial host itself. Tnen Rama devised a {dan to tc^h me a 
lesson. He converted the notes of my favourite scale into seven 
beautiful nymphs. As I played the veena^ they danced round me, 
each with her ankle-bells sounding the note mat she symbolized. 
Never in my life had I seen such dancing, and my heart swelled 
with pride that my music should have inspired it. In my vanity I 
thought that I would make them dance at my pleasure for ever. 
Suddenly, one of the nymphs staggered, swayed unartainly, and 
fell down in a swoon. Her sisters reproached me, for they knew 
that I had caused her to faint by striking her note out of tunc. 
‘Until she is revived,’ they said, ‘we will not dance again.’ I 
played many tunes, but the nymphs would not dance. I begged 
them, and 1 threatened them to no purpose. They stood motion- 
less, and w^t for their sister, crying, ‘ Revive her, or soon she will 
be dead I’ Just as I had given up in despair a half-naked old man 
came out of the forest. He was a poor rishiy or saint, a wandering 
{jcrformcr of simple hymns, with a battered, seemingly WOTn-out 
instrument that looked as though it had once been a tfcena. Gather- 
ing his about him, he squatted on the ground. When he had 
tuned his instrument carcfullv, he played a melody full of loving 
kindness. He struck the sick nymph’s note with a firm, gentle 
touch, and the sound h umm ed forth with perfect intonation. Im- 
mediately she jumped to her feet, and joined her sisters in a dance 
of joyous freedom, more graceful and more lively than the exhibi- 
tion that my music had inspired. I felt thoroughly ashamed of 
myself, and hung my silly proud head. Since that time I have 
renounced vanity. ’ 

“ Hanumin,’^ I said quiedy, for all fear had now left me, “ you 
arc a wise monkey. I shall remember your story, and cherish it 
I wish that it wete in my power to proclaim it in every citadel of 
the arrogant West The East has learnt and understood Rama’s 
lesson : many in the West have yet to do so.” 

“ Do not*dcccivc yourself,” Hanuman cautioned me, ” Pride 
dies as hard in the Eit as it does in the West It is vanity to think 
otherwise.” 

i felt myself gcntlv descending to earth, as it were, cushioned on 
a white cloud o? understanding. I opened my eyes reluctantly, and 
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greeted my awakening with his usual beaming smile, and went on 
talking with little pause. 

“ Tve been dreaming,” I said at last; but he made no reply. I 
had forgotten that he was deaf. 

The Goddess Parvati still stood bronze-east and motionless, with 
her hands poised about her invisible veena. Some drops of rain- 
water had splashed through the roof on to her face. Was she 
bathing in the rain of inspiration (I thought, idly), and would 
each drop become a lovely pearl of poetry ? She seemed to nod her 
head, as if assuring me that I was beginning to understand some- 
thing of the ways of the Hindu gods. 

My old friend had apparendy not noticed that I had been asleep. 
I gathered that I had missed a good deal of his conversation, for 1 
suddenly heard him say : “ At the birth of the Lord Buddha, all 
the musical instruments of the world sounded together without 
being touched.” A few moments before I would have laughed to 
myself over his naive belief : I would have emulated those Western 
scientists who have proved the narrowness of their vision by 
ridiculing the claim of the Upanishads that the cosmos was first 
manifested through sound. Now 1 wondered whether, perhaps, 
there were not many other worlds beside the matter-of-fact ones 
that we recognize in the West. There may very well be the world 
of musical life, the world of poetry, the world of this old man, and 
the world of Hanuman. Such worlds have for us more reality 
than the worlds of planets and stars, which we can see but cannot 
experience, 

‘ Although I am a Hindu,” the deaf peasant continued, “ I know 
the Buddhist Scriptures well. They have taught me to look beyond 
what my flesh tells me is real, and what my sense tells me is 
imaginary. Reality can be perceived only by the mind-soul; the 
rest is illusion. To grow old, and lose the childlike power to 
believe that at the birth of the Buddha a world reverberated with 
music, is to ^ow old like an ox. It is to deny the truth of poetry, 
and the inspiration of the beautiful.” 

Whether 1 am awake or dreaming (I thought to myself), I shall 
not forget this hour. We of the West clutch at physied actuality as 
though it were the sum of all truth. Our children want to know, 
“Did^that really happen?” when we have told them a story. 
Indian children seldom ask such a question : they inquire for the 
story’s inner meaning. If the two attitudes could be combined — 
the prosaic West wim the poetical East — what strength might be 
revealed in this quarrelsome old Ipdo-British relation of ours 1 It 
was impOTtant, I felt, that this hmu- should be no dream, but an 
awakening indeed. 



AN INDIAN POET 
Br Sadeth Au IChak 

It is with considerable pleasure, and not without a sense of relief, 
that one turns to literature and poetry at a time like the present 
The din and noise erf battle may well ^ too near us to be forgotten 
for long; and yet, though our minds and hearts arc resolute as to 
the ultimate issues of toe war, we may find refreshment and in- 
vigOTation from a short escape into these realms of gold and sun- 
shine. The human soul, especially in the hour of darkness and 
trial, craves at least some leisure, and music, and peace. 

It was in such a mood, not long a^, that I found myself turn- 
ing over the pages of Josh, the wcU-l^own Indian poet. His book 
entitled Nagsfy^Nigar evoked the sounds erf forgotten melodies, 
and the musical jingling of bells seemed to emerge from his per- 
fumed pages. It was a pleasant, cultured gathering of peaceful 
folk who got merry over their wine, and talked endlessly of the 
cruelty of love. To this “ nest of singing birds ” belonged Hafiz 
and Khayaam and all the great lyric poets of the world. The 
place of Josh is secure anwHig them, for he is no mean singer. 

He comes from a family of poets who distinguished them- 
selves at the Court of the Oudh kings, and we are told in the 
preface to his poems that he was poetically minded from an early 
having written his first ghazd when only nine. The world’s 
literature holds many such examples; but Josh was particularly 
fortunate in one respect — the literary atmosphere in the capital 
city, Lucknow, was very conducive to the development of his 
talents. Yet he was no mere imitator of others, for he soon freed 
himself fremo the ancient custom of Islah* and discovered a form 
of expression which, though unconventional, suited his genius 
better. 

What of the matter which he chose to express in this original 
form? It is comnaonJy, but quite erroneously, believed that his 
poetry is merely sensuous. While it is true that to call him a 
philosopher would be to go too far in the opposite direction and 
would create a wrong impression in the mind of the reader, it is 
only fair to call attentiem to some rrf his poems which, in the most 
musical and sensitive <rf language, indicate his scnsilfility to things 
of the mind and spirit. In thSn he touches the strinp 
the soul with such softness and delicacy of fecOng Aat our heart 
goes out to their hauntii^, melancholy music. *^e ctmqucst of 

• A 1711cm of correctioa by the Master which was entirely arbitrary. 
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sorrow is a great and ancient human problem. This is how Josh 
treats it in his poem “ The Defeat of Sorrow ” : 

One night, as I lay sleepless m my bed, 

Black-yciJcd Sorrow came to me and said ; 

^k’st thou by sighs to quench the undying flame, 
mt by past dreams and smiles? Dost shun mcir blame? 

From them I come. Thy tears of blood they ask. 

Come ! Pay their price — to claim it is my task I” 

I rose and answered Sorrow ; “Tho' thy Face 
Be veil’d in blackest gicxDm, yet I’ll embrace 
And never flee Thee; for whom else but Thee 
By gentlest-heating hearts can lovtid be?" 

When Sorrow heard me greet him in sweet tone 
He raised his mask. His face how bright it shone 1 

Here is a song of human travail. The poet endeavours to show 
us a way out of this seemingly endless vale of tears. It would be 
wrong to call it escapism, or even the removal of sorrow in the 
Buddliist sense. No, it is more than that : it is the ultimate con- 
quest of sorrow. Yet the very nature of this conquest is gentle, 
saintly and poetical. Far from being in accord with the stern 
Jainist methods of mortification of the fiesh, it is reminiscent of the 
lives of the more gentle of the Christian saints. It eases pain; it 
lessens the labour and suffering of the soul. For the poet has 
realized, as none but a poet could, that sorrow is essential to 
happiness. A touch of sadness, a little melancholy of the soul, 
enriches life and gives a different tinge to the external universe in 
which we live and breathe. Such sorrow is not the Russian gloom 
nor yet the dark despair of some worn-out pessimists. It is far 
more than that ; it is the creative spark which inspires a man and 
gives him the wings of imagination on which he soars high above 
whatever he rightly deems petty. 

This sad -sweetness, this gentle melancholy, imparts to his poems 
a tender fragUe quality, which he does well not to over-burden 
with a heavy load of philosophy. He avoids, as a poet should 
avoid, direct preaching and philosophizing. Yet his message is 
none the less clear. He will accept, and not repel, from his own 
heart whatever sorrow life may bring him. Nor will he repel 
those whose ignorance or folly urges them to deeds whose con- 
sequences bring this sorrow into the world, both to themselves and 
to others. His judgment of others is never harsh : he is a man of 
feeling. Consider, for instance, his poem “ Virtue Astray ” (the 
translation is free and some lines are omitted) : 

Where, in this world of effort and of strife, 

Should man find peace? His soul ath^t 
To drink more deeply of the cup of life, 

He knows no rest dll old bonds nurst. 

VOL. XXXVU. 2H 
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The old thrown off, he rcsticis grows again, 

Aod once more fret* and fumes in yoke. 

Though conflict cause him bitter toil and pain, 

He’ll choose to suffer harshest stroke 
Rather than rest content with present gain. 

Is man alone thus driven by desire? 

Ah me I The very desert stones aspire. 

And would be other than they arc : the Sun 
Call* to them, pierces them, till, one by one 
Set free, the dusty atoms upward fly, 

Seeking to share his glwy in the sky. 

So every grass-blade, flower, tree, yea mountain 
Rocks to and fro with the sway of life’s fountain. 

The Lightning’s splendour bids the fire-flames rise. 

They snoot and leap, impatient that their size 
So petty seems against his mighty span. 

Eadi low would higher soar : the vilest man — 

Poor, blind, dumb creature that has lost his way — 

He, too, seeks Heaven, but knows not how to pray. 

Yet one Desire moves criminal and saint : 

The one’s enslaved, the other knows restraint. 

Despise not him who shares Desire with thee ! 

Help him in chains, if thou thyself be free 1 

But Josh is at his best in, a tavern. The exotic perftime of 
Persian wines goes to his head, and the tender music of the harp 
takes him back to the days of roses and of strange melodies. The 
human body is not merely a handful of dust but a proper theme 
for a song. The swaying, bending, graceful forms of dancing 
girls, do mey not fill the poet’s soul with joy and leave colourful 
patterns in the air? “ Gather ye rosebuds while vc may,” sang 
Herrick; and Josh, who in some ways resembles nim, is also in 
tune with the others who ruefully sing of the brevity of life and 
love, like a flower that blossoms and withers in a day. 

Lord Dunsany has well said : “If you want to know whether 
or not a thing is essential, tiy to write a lyric about it. If you 
can, it is; if you can’t, it isnr.” The beau^ty of these lyrics by 
Josh testifies abundantly to the essential and enduring importance 
of their themes which, as we have shown, are not by any means 
confined to the surface of things. 

Let us turn to the form of his work, to consider him as a poetic 
craftsman. He uses a great wealth of metaphors and similes. 
Like his great contemporary Iqbal, he has brought to our literature 
a host of newly coined words and well-turned phrases. Many 
a poet before him had blindly fallen into the mire of lsl3h, and 
followed his masters without a qualm of conscience. But Josh 
belonged to the bolder spirits, and although the Persian flavour 
in most of his works can inevitably be detected he has known how 
to draw freely on his own mental resources. True, there arc 
frequently signs of the influence of Hafiz, but in Josh the elements 
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of mysticism and spirituality, of which we have quoted examples, 
although present arc not so all-pervading. He is primarily a poet 
of this brown earth, and although at times he seems to speak as 
a sufi he is essentially a poet. It is as a poet that he is great, and 
it is as a poet that posterity will remember him. 

The cult of Sufism suits Ghalib, and Iqbal soars high into the 
regions of philosophy; but )osh, according to one of his own 
poems named “ Programme,” stays on earth and delights us with 
his imperishable songs. He is perhaps like Keats (though a little 
demoralized), for mortality weighs heavily on him, too — too 
greatly so, as we have shown. We smile at his nocturnal adven- 
tures in the taverns; his love-affairs arc part of his existence and 
his sorrows arc the sorrows of the world; wc ask ourselves, Who 
are wc to censor genius or to laugh at the poet's way of life? Arc 
we to ignore the work of Verlaine or or Stendhal because their 
ethical standards were different from ours? Josh, too, is one of 
the immortals, and Time will surely give him a seat of honour 
among the great singers of the world. 


THE INDIAN FIGHTING FORCES IN MODERN 
WARFARE 

By Lieut.-Colonel Sir Frederick O'Connor, c.s.i., 

C.I.E., c.v.o. 

Mechanization has brought about such changes in the strategy, 
tactics, drill, and even the appearance of modern armies that an 
old soldier, looking back over the campaims and experiences of 
half a century or so, finds it difficult to realize that, in spite of all 
this progress in the weapons and conduct of war — aircr^, tanks, 
tommy-guns, dive-bombing, etc. — “ the man behind the gun ” 
remains just the same stout-hearted fellow he has always been, 
and that, at any rate, his characteristics have not altered because 
he now flies in the air or trundles along in a tank instead of foot- 
slogging it or prancing about on a horse. 

This, of course, is equally true regarding all the soldiers of our 
armies, whatever their colour or their place of origin; but the 
adaptabihty of the human being to such changed conditions 
appears, perhaps, more remarkable in the case of the simple 
countrymen from some remote village in, say, the Punjab or 
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Rajputana thaA in tlie case o£ more sophisticated English, or 
Dominion-horn soldiers, brought up as they are in an atmosphere 
of motor-cars and machines ctt all kinds. 


The Indian soldier has, in fact, always proved himself adaptable 
to new or altered circumstances. Plainsmen bred in level agri- 
cultural country fight magnificently in the frontier hills or at 
great heights in the Himalayas. HUlmen, similarly, march and 
fight in the plains. Men from the scorching deserts of Rajputana 
find no difficulty in campaigning amid snow and ice. A thousand 
campaigns conducted in every variety of terrain and climate have 
proved this to be true. Sikns from the Punjab have fought in 
Tibet at heights ranging to 18,000 feet; Garhwalis and Pathans in 
the sands or Mesopotamia and Syria. And similar examples can 
be quoted for the men of all the varied martial races of India. 

Tnc reports which have been received of the fighting in Libya, 
Abyssinia, Eritrea, Somaliland, Iraq, Syria, etc., since tbc begin- 
ning of this war give ample proof of this. Despatch after despatch 
testifies to the magnificent conduct and courage of the men of the 


Indian Army of all ranks and classes — Sikhs, Rajputs, I>ogras, 
Garhwalis, PWjabis, Mahrattas, fats, etc. — in every battle on these 
various fronts. 


Space docs not permit of a complete enumeration of all these 
battles, but a few instances may be selected as typical. As might 
have been expected, the Indian troops, trained as so many of them 
have been in that difficult Northwest Frontier country, were 
especially conspicuous in the mountains and gorges of Abyssinia 
and Eritrea. Of these operations, those prect^ng the c^ture of 
Keren were among the most hazardous and trying. Keren is 
described as a natural fortress set amid a fantastic jumble of soaring 
hills. Alone a road dominated from the heights, up and over 
the peaks themselves, the Indian troops fought their way to 
victory. For more than a month the battle swayed on top or the 
ridges — attacks and counter-attacks on mountain-tops and pre- 
cipitous slopes. In such fighting, training, discipline, and perfect 
understanding between officers and men came into their own. 
The final attack was launched one night and was pressed relent- 
lessly all the next day, cutting into the heart of the Italian position 
and leaving thousands of the enemy isolated on heights on cither 
flank. Midland and Indian troops smashed their way through a 
whole colonial brigade and a regiment of Carabinieri in their dash 
forward. ‘ ‘ 


In Keren Gorge, when the Italians had blasted 200 yards out of 
the road, Indian sappers were at work, even while hand-to-hand 
fighting was going on, dynamiting a new way through, while 
Bren carriers followed close behind. And after a last desperate 
charge by the enemy had been shattered, “ British and Indian 
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infantry, shouting and chocring, swept forward, climbed to the 
top of Ac p^ks and down again to race into Keren.” 

To signalize this gallant feat of arms Ae King-Emperor sent 
Ac following telegram to Ac Viceroy : 

“ I heartily congratulate InAa on Ac part her armed forces 
have played m Ac capture of Keren. This victory m Ae face of 
heavy odds has added fresh laurels to InAa’s mAtary renowm” 

And Ac Prime Minister also telegraphed : 

“The whole Empire has been stirred by Ac achievement of 
Ac Indian forces in Eritrea. For me Ae story of Ae ardour and 
perseverance wiA which Aey scaled and firially conquered Ae 
precipitous heights of Keren recalls memories of Ae NorA-West 
Frontier of long years ago, and it is as one who has had Ae 
honour to serve in Ae field wiA Indian soldiers from all parts of 
Hindustan, as well as m Ae name of His Majesty’s Government, 
Aat I ask Your Excellency to convey to Aem and to Ac whole 
Indian Army Ae pride and admiration wiA wAch we have 
followed Aeir heroic exploits.” 

The capture of Keren was but one of many gallant and successful 
actions fought by Ae InAan troops m Ac hUls, and Aey fought 
wiA Ae same courage and distinction m Ae sands of Ae western 
desert and Libya. In Ac odensive on Si A Barrani, General 
Wavcll decided Aat Indian troops should be among Ac picked 
troops entrusted wiA Ae first and most vital move of Ae whole 
offensive. The first attack was launAed on Ac camp of Nibeiwa, 
where General MaJetd, Ae Italian desert expert, had cstabhAcd 
As headquarters. It was strongly held and stocked wiA huge 
quantities of supplies, but, Aanks to Ae Indian and oAer troops 
employed, Ac attack succeeded beyond all hopes. General Male A 
was killed, and a large number of troops and great quantities of 
cqApment were captured. By Ac same evening Indian and 
British troops had captured two more camps. Sii^arly, m Ac 
fighting m Iraq and Syria Ae Indian troops played an important 
part and distinguishca Acmselves always by their courage and 
steadmess. 

Wc are told, too, Aat, in addition to Acse fighting qualities, 
Ac InAan troops earned a high reputation among me civilian 
populations for Aeir excellent conduct while on leave at Cairo 
and elsewhere. 

Many feats of m Avidual courage arc recorded among Ac Indian 
troops. Of Aesc Ac two most notable were Ac deeds which won 
the Victoria Cross for two Indians. 

The first of Acse two Crosses was awarded to Second-Lieutenant 
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Premindra Singh Bhagat, Corps of Indian Engineers (seeing with 
Royal Bombay Sappers and hhners). In the citation of his acts 
of “ conspicuous gallantry ” it is stated how, after the capture of 
Metemma, Second-Lieutenant Bhagat “ was in command of a 
section of a field company, sappers and miners, detailed to accom- 
pany the leading mchilc troops (Bren carriers) to clear the road 
and adjacent areas of mines. For a period of four days and over 
a distance of fifty-five miles this officer in the leading carrier led 
the column. He detected and supervised the clearing of fifteen 
minefields. Speed being essential, he worked at high pressure 
from dawn to dusk each day. On two occasions when his carrier 
was blown up with casualties to others, and on a third occasion 
when ambushed and under close enemy fire, he himself carried 
straight on with his task. He refused relief when worn out with 
strain and fatigue and with one ear-drum punctured by an ex- 
plosion, on the grounds that he was now better qualified to con- 
tinue his task to the end. 

“His coolness, persistence over a period of ninety-six hours, 
and gallantry, not only in battle, but throughout the long period 
when the safety of the column and the speed at which it could 
advance were dependent on his personal efforts, were of the 
highest order.” 

The second V.C. was awarded posthumously to Subadar 
Richpal Ram, 6th Rajputana Riffes. “ During the assault on 
enemy positions in front of Keren, Eritrea, on the night of 
February 7-8, 1941, Subadar Richpal Ram, who was second-in- 
command of a leading company, insisted on accompanying the 
forward platoon and led its attack on the first objective with great 
dash and gallantry. His company commander being then 
wounded, he assumed command of the company and led the 
attacks of the remaining two platoons to the fmal objective. In 
face of heavy fire some thirty men with this officer at their head 
rushed the objective with the bayonet and captured it. The party 
was completely isolated, but under the inspiring leadership of 
Subadar Richpal Ram it beat back six enemy counter-attacks. . . . 
By now ammunition had run out, and this officer extricated his 
command and fought his way back to his battalion with a handful 
of survivors through the surrounding enemy. 

“ Again, in the attack on the same position on February 12 
this officer led the attack of his company. He pressed on fearlessly 
and determinedly in the face of heavy and accurate fire, and by 
his personaf example inspired his company with his resolute spirit 
until his right foot was blown off. He then suffered further 
woimds, from which he died. While lying wounded he continued 
to wave his men on, and his final words were : ‘ We’ll capture 
the objective,* 
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“ The heroism, determination, and devotion to duty shown by 
this officer were beyond praise, and provided an inspiration to 
all who saw him.” 

It is worthy of note here that Indians became eligible for the 
award of the V.C. in 1911, since which date eleven V.C.s have 
been awarded to Indian soldiers, Second-Lieutenant Bhagat is 
the first officer from India’s Sandhurst at Dehra Ehin to win this 
decoration. He is twenty-two years of age. 

Then wc have the story of the first D.S.O. to be awarded to an 
Indian commissioned officer. This officer is Major Rajendrasinhji, 
of the 2nd Royal Lancers, Indian Army, and lovers of cricket 
especially will be rejoiced to hear of this award to an officer who 
is the nephew of the late Jam Sahib of Nawanagar, famous as 
“ Ranji ” of cricketing renown. 

Briefly, the story is as follows. During the retirement of our 
troops from Benghazi last April, Major Rajendrasinhji’s regiment 
was acting as rearguard to the 3rd Indian Motor Brigade, which 
had been surrounded by vasdy superior German and Italian 
forces. Most of the regiment were overwhelmed by a German 
tank attack, but Major Rajendrasinhji managed to lead his 
squadron westwards — that is, in the opposite direction to the 
retirement of our forces, and found himself under heavy artillery 
and machine-gun fire from the flanks. “ He then charged with 
his squadron and various other fragments of units straight at the 
enemy’s position. . . . Right through a battery of guns they 
■went. . . . Driving hist westwards and then north, they 
gradually shook off pursuit.” They travelled all night, circling 
round to the east, and soon after dawn they attacked an Italian 
encampment, where 200 men surrendered. Of these they took 
along with them about thirty (all they could accommodate I), and 
after another sixty miles captured a German car from a light 
patrol. More troops were dien spotted, and it was decided to 
engage them, but luckily, just in time, it was discovered that they 
were our own scouting forces. “It was,” says the report, “ a 
wonderful combination of determination, great leadership, and 
brilliant navigation.” 

Among other tales of heroism we learn of a Rajput officer who 
was wounded in the arm, but continued to lead his platoon until 
hit in the leg; then, leaning against a tree, he hurled hand- 
grenades against the enemy until he was again wounded. How 
a non-commissioned officer during a night attack on his post 
bayoneted two of the enemy, drove the Itdians back, and, accom- 
panied by two of his men, pursued them for 70 yards. Eleven 
Italians were found dead around this post the next morning. A 
Rajput N.C.O., climbing a hill for 150 feet under a rain of Wid- 
grcnadcs, stalked a machine-gun post, bayoneted four ma chin e- 
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gunners, and then wiped out another machinc-Eun post with the 
bayonet beftwe being ^lled by a bomb. A machine-gunner stuck 
to his machine-gun through a counter-attack until he was killed, 
with his finger still on the trigger and a heap of dead around him. 
Another N.C.O. led his men through heavy artillery fire until 
badly wounded, then, lying on a stretcher, he continued to cheer 
his men until he died. Two soldiers of a Garhwali regiment held 
out alone and unreheved for forty-eight hours. They had been 
left behind when their unit fell back, and two nights later they 
were found by a patrol. Their food and water were exhausted, 
and they were down to a single belt of ammunition for their gun, 
but they explained : “ We had no orders to retire, so we stayed 
on, and if you look round at this post you will see our ammunition 
has not be^ wasted.” 

Such instances of courage and devotion of individuals and of 
Indian troops generally could be multiplied almost indefinitely, 
and they are not confined to any one type or creed. “ In this grim 
and bitter fighting,” we are told, “ men of all the famous martial 
races of India participated.” 

If we turn now from the fighting on land to the fighting in the 
air, we find these same qualities of adaptability, courage, and grit 
equally displayed in that element also. Ever since the last war it 
has been known to our military authorities that Indians have a 
great natural aptitude for flying, and a number of Indians served 
during that war with what was then known as the “ Royal Flying 
Corps.” After the war civil flying began to make headway in 
India, and many flying clubs were established where pilots, 
observers, mechanics, etc., obtained their preliminary training. 
These clubs still function and provide a useful reserve of skilled 
men. But it was only in 1932 that the Indian Air Force (which 
is quite distinct from die R.A.F.) was brought into being, and w'^as 
officered by Indian cadets who had been trained at Cranwell. 
This I.A.F, is now being rapidly expanded. Further air schools 
both for flying and for technical training are being established, 
and pilots and mechanics are being turned out in ever-increasing 
numbers. The material is excellent and there is no lack of suitable 
recruits, and the Commander-in-Chief in India announced last 
May plans for a fourfold increase in the force. The personnel of 
the force is entirely Indian — officers, men, and mechanics — and 
their ouality has already been proved in operations over the North- 
West Frontier. The I.A.F., in fact, has passed the experimental 
stage. It i» proving itself a substantial reinforcement to the 
R.A.F., and is giving a fine oudet to the skill, courage, and 
ambition of young Indians. 

It will be evident from the foregoing remarks that in the In dian 
Army the British Empire can count on the services of troops of 
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the highest military value and fidelity, and a few general remarks 
regarding this army will, therefore, be of special interest 

First, as regards its actual numbers. Tne latest repc«:ts from 
India tell us that the Indian Army now approaches ic million 
mark. Well over 100,000 arc serving overseas. Not only is there no 
lack of recruits, but the recruiting offices have long lists of candi- 
dates who can only be enlisted as and when the necessary equip- 
ment becomes available. Recruits, in fact, are pouring in in such 
quandtics that it is impossible to deal with them except by degrees. 
And, it should be noted, there is no conscription in India. Every 
man who presents himself for enlistment is a volunteer and comes 
forward freely of his own accord to offer his services, without 
compulsion of any kind, influenced solely by love for military 
service and by loy^ty to our Empire and all that it represents. 

Then as to the quality of this material- Hitherto enlistment has 
been confined to men of the recognized martial races of India— 
Rajputs, Sikhs, Punjabi Muhammadans, Dogras, Garhwalis, Jats, 
M^rattas, and (although these are not actually Indians or subjects 
of the British Empire) Gurkhas of Nepal. But, owing to the 
strongly expressed desire of other Indians elsewhere in the penin- 
sula to do their share of service, it has now been decided by the 
Indian Government to widen the scope of enlistment and to 
accept recruits from among other peoples and races. Indeed, the 
field is practically unlimited, and, as mentioned above, the only 
brake on the expansion of the army is the matter of equipment. 

As regards this matter of equipment, previous articles in this 
Review T^vc given some description of the vast quantities of war 
weapons and stores of every kind which are pouring forth in a 
continuous stream from the Indian arsenals and factories, and 
this stream is increasing in size and volume every day. In the 
vital matter of mechanization the Indian Army has attained a 
high standard, and it can now be stated that, as regards cavalry, 
every cavalry regiment of the army which was in existence when 
the war began 1^ now been fully mechanized. 

But essential as mechanization is to modern armies, there are 
certain types of country where no means of transportation can vie 
with those old-fashioned methods in which India stands pre- 
eminent — ^namely, pack transport of various kinds. On steep, 
rocky hiUs and in precipitous ravines no wheeled vehicle can 
travel at all, and it is in such localities that the pack animal (above 
all, the mule) comes into its own. Years of campaigning on the 
North-West Frontier and in the Himalayas have proved Sie value 
of such animals, and the Royal Indian Army Service Corps (once 
famed as the Supply and Transport Corps) is organized accord- 
ingly. This organization proved invaluable in the mountains of 
Abyssinia and Eritrea, and our attacking troops were kept supplied 
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with all necessaries in situations inaccessible to machines or even 
carts. 

No account of the fighting forces of India would be complete 
without mention of the Indian State Forces. In the October (1940) 
issue of this Review an account was riven of the Indian States and 
their contribution to the war. In that article it was shown how 
Ruler after Ruler of all the States, great and small, had placed his 
personal services and the entire resources of his State unreservedly 
at the disposal of the King-Emperor, and how these resources 
included not only gifts of money and material, but also troops. 
How substantial a reinforcement these troops constitute will be 
appreciated when we leam that up to April last they included 
4 cavalry regiments, 23 infantry battalions, 5 batteries of artillery, 
4 companies of sappers and miners, 1 camel corps, 3 animal and 
II general transport companies, 2 labour companies, 3 ambulance 
units, and a number of signallers. In all there arc 40 units of all 
arms of the Indian States Forces serving outside their own areas 
with His Majesty’s Forces. And behind these standing forces and 
the new units under training there arc the immense reserves of 
man-power of the 90 million inhabitants of the States, among 
whom arc to be found some of the most famous fighting races of 
the country. 

These forces, too, are highly trained and organized. The arms 
and equipment of units accepted and agreed to be made available 
for held service are supplied and maintained by the Government 
of India, and in the matter of training they are now so organized 
that they can immediately take their place with H.M. Forces on 
active service. 

Hitherto this account of the Indian fighting forces has dealt only 
with the land and air forces, but India’s contribution to sea 
warfare is also noteworthy. Although India is not essentially a 
maritime country, from the days of the old East India Company 
the “ Royal Indian Marine ” was well known in the adjacent seas, 
and did notable service in the prevention of arms smuggling in 
the Persian Gulf. It was only in 1934 that India’s sea forces came 
under the White Ensign as the “ Royal Indian Navy,” Com- 
missions in the R.I.N. arc now open both to Indims and to 
Europeans, and some Indian naval officers are serving with H.M. 
ships of the R.N., where they arc gaming valuable experience 
under war conditions. The ratings of the R.I.N. arc recruited 
chiefly from the Punjab and Konkan, and there is no dearth of 
applicants. .There are instructional schools at Bombay and 
Karachi, and a training establishment for boys has recently been 
opened at Karachi. Indian shipyards arc building well-armed 
mine-sweepers and anti-submarine patrol boats. 

In fact, the R.I.N. is now rendering valuable support to the 
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R.N, in Far Eastern waters, in the Battle of the Atlantic, and in 
the Red Sea especially has been doing its full share in keeping 
those waters safe for the passage of troop-ships and supply vessels. 
It was a sloop of the R.I.N. which, with the help of a few men 
of the Mahratta Light Infantry, had the satisfaction of capturing 
the Italian island of Nokra recently in the Red Sea. Some 900 
Italians and Germans were made prisoners and a considerable 
quantity of stores seized; and a pursuit party sent out in a dhow 
after some oflScials who had made their escape in another dhow 
were able to round up the Italian governor, one general, two 
colonels, other officers, and a number of bags filled with Maria 
Theresa dollars! 

This necessarily brief summary can give only an outline of the 
development, activity, and strength of the Indian fighting forces, 
but it is, perhaps, sufficient to reveal how important and how 
valuable these forces are. Apart from the matter of actual 
numbers (which arc impressive enough), it is encouraging to know 
that Indians of all creeds and from all parts of the peninsula arc 
assisting our war efforts, and that they are doing so, not by com- 
pulsion, but voluntarily and whole-heartedly. The experience of 
two centuries and more has proved to us that the Lidians are 
brave and loyal soldiers, and more recently it has been realized 
that they possess also qualities of leadership. Indian officers now 
hold commissions in all branches of the service — on land, sea, and 
in the air — and have proved, and arc proving, themselves worthy 
and capable in every respect. Indians, too, of all ranks vie with 
British and Dominion soldiers in winning the highest awards for 
valour in the field. The former fields of recruitment have been 
expanded, and the influx of eager volunteers from all parts of the 
peninsula exceeds the number which can be equipped. And from 
the Indian States come troops of all arms, led, in many cases, by 
the Rulers themselves or by members of their families. 

We have the satisfaction of knowing that in this great struggle 
for liberty and justice we arc assured of the whole-hearted support 
of Indians from one end of the great Indian peninsula to the 
other. 

This article may fittingly conclude with an extract from a 
broadcast speech made by His Excellency the Viceroy on the 
anniversary of the war. The world, he said, would not forget 
how, after the darkest hour of the Allied cause, the Indian soldiers 
went into battle on a December morning in the Western Desert 
as the spearhead of a great attack and won at Sidi Barrani our 
first resounding victory. ... In Egypt, the Sudan, Eritrea and 
Abyssinia, in Irai^, Syria, and Iran the armies of India had sought 
and found glory m many fields. They had dealt faithfully with 
the Italian Empire, which lies in mins in East Africa; they had 
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forged new links in the comradeship of arms, and had protected 
great neighbouring nations against me imminent or actual attack 
of the invader. 

“ India is awake. She is mighty and formidable, and she shall, 
if you so determine, be mightici still. Men and women of India, 
be proud of your sons and brothers.” 


CfflNA AND THE WAR AGAINST AGGRESSION* 

By Dr. V. K. Welungtok Koo 

As you all know, China’s war against aggression is in its fifth 
year now. As Mr. Alexander, the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
said on a recent occasion, China is a senior belligerent by at least 
two years in the general struggle against the forces of violence and 
disorder. In another six weeks the war in Asia will have sur- 
passed in the length of its duration even the first World War. 

When it first broke out in July, 1937, as a result of a deliberate 
attack on a Chinese garrison at the Marco Polo Bridge near Peking 
by Japanese troops, few pople outside China believed that her 
power of resistance could last beyond a few months. I remember 
that at the Brussels Conference one of the Far Eastern experts of 
a European delegation made a wager that China’s resistance 
would not be able to hold beyond the end of that year. The 
Japanese High Command at first openly boasted that they would 
crush Chinese rcristance and bring China to terms within three 
months, and later they said in six months, and still later in a year. 
But four years have passed, and the Chinese Army is still in the 
field, fighting more heroically than ever the ruthless invaders from 
the Japanese Empire. 

Of course, when the Japanese military authorities and the 
European Far Eastern experts made their predictions, they were 
thinking of the obvious inequality of the two opposing armies in 
equipment, training, and experience. The margin of superiority 
in nearly all the material factors essential to mUitary success has 
been overwhelmingly on the side of the invaders. And yet the 
Japanese are today further from winning the war against China 

* Baled OQ 1 speech delivered at the Overseas League on September 3, 
19^1. 
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than they were four years ago. True, they have won many battles, 
but that final victory which they have been most anxious to 
achieve in order to bring their ignominious adventure to an end 
has always eluded them and is now more beyond their reach 
than ever. 

A natural question arises. What are the reasons which account 
for China’s ability to continue to resist the mighty war machine 
of Japan? How have the Chinese troops, with their poor cquin- 
ment and mediocre training, come to withstand the formidable 
blows of the Japanese Imperial Army, equipped with every con- 
ceivable modem weapon and supported by a powerful navy and 
a gready superior air force? Why is Japan stilf unable to conquer 
China a^er fifty months of continued effort with her formidable 
armoury of heavy artillery, huge tanks, and numerous warplanes 
in full operation. 

Besides the vastness of China’s territory and her great reserve 
of man-power, several other obvious reasons may be given. The 
most obvious are China’s political leadership, national unity, and 
improved organization. All these are, however, only outward 
manifestations of an inner force, the tangible results of an in- 
domitable spirit which has been animating the whole Chinese 
nation in its determined resistance to the forces of invasion. It is 
to this moral force that I propose to draw your attention today. 

One may ask what is the basis of this indomitable spirit; of 
what does it consist? I think that the best way of explaining it 
is to tell you something of the factors which nourish it and keep 
it alive and growing. There are two kinds of factors : the innate 
and the external. 

Of the innate factors, let me mention only three here. First, 
certain classical teachings, with which the people of China, 
whether Literate or illiterate, have been imbued. One of these 
says that when the cause at stake is a righteous one, no sacrifice 
can be too great. It is crystallized in such lofty precepts as : “It 
is better to give up one’s life than to compromise with honour,” 
or as “When the question of righteousness is involved, one 
welcomes death as returning to one’s home.” 

Another innate factor feeding the indomitable spirit of the 
Chinese people is the “ New Life Movement,” which seeks to 
revive and re-emphasize the ancient classical teachings by incul- 
cating the cardinal Ch^mese virtues as the requisites of national 
regeneration. 

Of these virtues, four are considered to be of outstanding im- 
portance for national as well as individual conduct, and General 
Cbiang Kai-shek has recently given them a most penetrating 
an^sis and interpretation. 

The first is “Li,” or regulated attitude, applicable to the mind 
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and the heart. It is a natural law derived from the higher in- 
stincts in hjiman nature; it becomes a rule when applied to social 
afiaiis, and signifies discipline when used in reference to national 
affairs. These three phases of one’s life are thus all regulated by 
reason. Therefore “ Li ” can be interpreted as regulated attitude 
of mind and heart. 

The second is “ I,” or right conduct in all things. Any conduct 
which is in accordance with natural law, social rule, or national 
discipiine must be considered as right and pre^r. When an act 
is not proper, or when one thin^ it proper but does not act 
accordingly, the action or omission is naturally not right, and 
therefore shall not be countenanced. 

The third is “ Lien,” or clear discrimination. It denotes a 
sense of distinction between right and wrong. What agrees with 
“ Li ” and “ I ” is right, and what does not so agree is wrong. 
To take what we recognize as right and to forgo what we 
recognize as wrong constimte clear discrimination. It implies the 
exhortation to honesty in public and political as well as private 
life. 

The fourth is “Chih,” meaning consciousness. When one is 
conscious of the fact that his own actions are not in accordance 
with the first three virtues, he feels ashamed. When he is con- 
scious of the fact that others arc wrong, he feels disgusted. But 
the consciousness must be real and thorough, so that he will strive 
to improve the good and endeavour to get rid of the evil. 

Thus, in the light of these standards of attitude and conduct, 
resistance to armed invasion has been and is considered by the 
Chinese nation as a righteous cause to imhold, for which no 
sacrifice can be too great; and the most effective way of serving 
this cause is to act in accordance with the requirements of national 
discipline. Every citizen must be honest in the discharge of his 
duties and obligations in the work of national resistance to 
aggression. The invasion by the enemy is a great wrong which 
must be resisted with all one’s force and resources. Not to do it 
is a breach of one’s honour as a citizen. 

Let me explain further. The Japanese invasion, preceded by 
years of poisoning the Chinese people with narcotic drugs, and 
still accompanied by the same fiendish process wherever their 
armed forces arc stationed, aims at the extermination of the 
Chinese race. It also threatens the independence of China and 
the freedom of the Chinese people. Therefore it is r^ht and 
proper for 'the Chinese people to act in accordance with their 
instinct of self-preservation, and to do everything to protect their 
independence and freedom. It is this spirit which has inspired 
them to sink their political differences, sectional prejudices, pro- 
vincial jealousies, and personal animosities, in order to be alile to 
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present a united front against the common enemy. The flame 
of their burning indignation heats their blood and stimulates their 
effort to fight the invaders and, if necessary, to die in the fighting. 

The third innate factor is the belief of the Chinese people that 
good will always triumph over evil in the end. They look upon 
the Japanese invasion from the very beginning as an evil force 
which is bound to meet with defeat in the end, for they believe 
that violence is against the will of Providence, and that those who 
resort to it will f^ by the very means which they employ in the 
attempt to coerce and destroy others. This faith in the ultimate 
domination of good over evil is another great force which helps 
to sustain the spirit of resistance in China. 

Such are the innate factors which account for the indomitable 
spirit of the Chinese people. 

Let me now explain some of the external factors. The ruthless 
character of the Japanese aggression has provoked a general sense 
of revulsion and steeled the hearts of the Chinese people to con- 
tinue to resist until the day when the invaders are expelled from 
their soil. Thus the carnage, devastation, and violence to women 
coinmitted by Japanese troops in Nanking, Canton, and other 
cities, and the indiscriminate bombing of tiie civilian population 
in undefended towns and cities, have brought home even to the 
Chinese peasants in the rural villages the necessity of actively 
participating in the national struggle against invasion. The 
Chinese soldiers at the front and the guerilla forces in the occupied 
territories fight bravely and relentlessly because they know that 
the enemy takes no prisoners and gives no quarter. Rather than 
to be killed after capture, they prefer to die in the field of honour. 

Another external factor is the sympathy and support of the 
democratic Powers for the Chinese cause. This fact has en- 
couraged the Chinese people to believe that their action in setting 
an example of resistance to aggression is not unappreciated by the 
other freedom-loving nations of the world. It has also made them 
feel confident that, as the wave of aggression has spread from 
one continent to another, they would not for long carry on the 
fight alone. The defence of me course of freedom is regarded as 
the duty of every invaded or threatened nation. Great Britain 
and the Soviet Union today are magnificent examples of active 
resistance to aggression in the West, and a source of moral en- 
couragement to the defenders of freedom in China. 

China’s iContinucd resistance is a contribution to the world 
struggle against aggression. From the viewpoint of general 
strategy, the immobilization of the Japanese Army in China has 
delayed at least for three years the crisis in the Pacific which is 
now engaging the serious attention of British, American, Soviet, 
and other statesmen, and has given them time to put the defences 
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of their countries in that region in a far better position to face it. 
No great powers of imagination are required to sec where the 
main weignt of the Japanese war machine would be brought to 
bear today if China had laid down her arms. Her grim deter- 
mination to continue the struggle, in spite of all the untold suffer- 
ing and sacrifices which her people have endured and are still 
enduring hampers the freedom or action of the Japanese armed 
forces. It is a thorn in the side of Japan, a drag on her movement 
towards expansion, which she for over three years has been 
desirous of removing once for all. If the map of Eastern Asia 
and South Pacific has not radically changed, one important reason 
is the stubborn refusal of China to give up her fight against the 
Japanese attempt at conquest and domination. And this fact con- 
tinues to weigh disquictingly upon the minds of Japanese states- 
men and Japanese generals and admirals. For they understand 
that, besides the present hindering effect of Chinese resistance 
upon Japan’s policy of expansion in the South Seas and in Eastern 
Siberia, China is ready to undertake an even more important role 
in the general defence of the cause of democracy if Japan should 
force a showdown on the democratic Powers. 

There is, however, another feature in China’s resistance which 
is all-important for the world. It is her open and full association 
with the ideals of other freedom-loving peoples, both in the West 
and in the East, in their struggle against oomination and conquest. 
Although this co-operation h^ not yet been cast in the mould of 
formal alliances, it is, nevertheless, growing closer every day. 

The idea of constituting a group of the A.B.C. Powers and 
Soviet Russia as a backbone of me world-wide fight against aggres- 
sion has been gaining favour in these countries, both in the Press 
and on the platform, in intellectual centres and in Government 
quarters. Inc letter “ B ” here stands not only for Britain, but 
for the whole British Empire. In this connection it is gratifying 
to be able to say that the co-operation between China and the 
different countries of the British Commonwealth has been steadily 
increasing. The improved relations between China, on the one 
hand, and India and Burma, on the other, have brought, and are 
still bringing, mutual benefit to them all. The steadfast support 
of the Chinese cause by the representatives of New Zealand in 
international councils has always been deeply appreciated by the 
Chinese people, while the inauguration, of the cfiplomatic repre- 
sentation^^ between China and Australia, and the recent agreement 
for the same purpose between Canada and China, arc other 
eloquent {woofs of the growing co-operation between the Chinese 
Republic and the British Dommions. This community of ideals 
which has inspired, and is inspiring, reciprocal effort to co-operate 
with one another for their attainment will have an even more 
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profound influence on the future of the world than the mere 
identity of interests. 

The peoples of this Quadruple group alone represent three- 
quarters of humanity, and when to these arc added <^cr countries 
victims of agression, who arc exerting themselves to uj^old the 
cause of democrat and freedom, the percentage of the world’s 
entire population fighting for this same cause is even greater. 

The weight erf this world-wide united cflort is bound to bear, 
not only upon the course of the present struggle against aggression, 
but also upon post-war reconstruction. China, through her 
Foreign Minister, has already announced her whole-hearted en- 
dorsement of the peace aims of the democracies, as outlined in 
the Eight-Point Proclamation of the Atlantic Conference. There 
is no doubt that similar assurances of approval and support of this 
epoch-making declaration wUl soon bir forthcoming from other 
freedom-loving nations. Let us hope that on this broad foundation 
there may be bmlt up, with the co-operation of all, a trulv new 
world order which wUl assure all nations, great and small, van- 
quished as well as victor, the blessings of fiberty, peace, justice, 
and freedom from fear and want. 


BURMA: A NEW STRATEGICAL POSITION 
By F. Burton-Leach, c.i.e. 

It is no exaggeration to say that up to three or four years ago 
Burma had, to all appearance, as little strategic importance as any 
part of the British Empire. Her military garrison consisted of 
two battalions of British infantry, three or four of Indian infantry, 
and six or eight battalions of military police, a semi-military force 
under civil controL 

The country oflered little chance of active service, except for an 
occasional skirmish with bandits on the Chinese frontier. There 
was no air force, and all that was seen of the Navy was an annual 
visit from a ship of the East Indies Squadron. 

At the present moment it seems possible that she will be the 
next part of the Empire to be actually a scat of war, the first part 
outndc Europe except British Somaliland and a few outposts on 
the Sudan frontier. 

The reasons for this change arc : first, the dcvclojanent of air 
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attack, and, secondly, the oonstructicia of die Burma'China Road. 

Until air transport came into existence Burma was as securely 
protected by Nature as any country could well be. Her coasts 
arc difficult of approach by sea, and by land she is divided from 
her neighbours— thina, French Indo-China, and Siam — by some 
of the most difficult country in Asia, penetrated by nothing but 
an occasional mule-track- Ctf these the only one of any importance 
was the age-old trade route from Bhamo into China, which re- 
mained in almost exactly the same condition as it was in the 



time of Marco Polo, The country was ofi any main route cither 
by sea or land- 

The first change came with the air route from England to 
Australia, which made Rangoon a halting-place, but this seemed 
at first" to have littic bearing on strategy, for all Burma’s neigh- 
bours were peaceful and fncndly, and there was no prospect of 
any hostile Power having an air force within a thousand miles. 

The Sino-Japanese wW and the construction of the Bunna- 
China Road was the second change. Even this was not regarded 
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at first as of much strategical importance. Better communications 
with China, cither by road or rail, had been discussed for sixty 
years, and it was not imtil the Japanese cut off all access to China 
from the East and drove the Chmese Government to Chungking 
that the new position became generally realized. Even then the 
Sino-Japancse War appeared to be a struggle which was not Hkcly 
to involve any other country. Finally came the collapse of France 
and the pact between Japan and the Axis Powers. The former 
closed the railway from Hanoi to Kunming and left the Burma 
Road as the only route by which munitions could reach China; 
the latter made Japan a potential enemy. 

Japan has now occupied French Indo-China, which brings her 
to the eastern frontier of Burma, these countries being separated 
for a hundred miles by the Mekong River. The real danger, 
however, is the threat by Japan to Thailand, which, as shown on 
the map, borders Burma for about a thousand miles. Bangkok 
Aerodrome is only two hours’ flight from Rangoon, and it would 
be possible to construct aerodromes, if they do not already exist, 
hardly more than an hour’s flight distant, which would enable 
fighters as well as bombers to t^e part in attacks on most of the 
vital industrial centres and communications of Burma. 

An attack by land forces is still unlikely; there is only one road 
connecting Thailand with Burma, a circuitous route leading north 
from Chiengraai, the terminus of the railway running north from 
Bangkok, to BCengtung in the cast of the Shm States, thence west 
to the Rangoon-Mandalay main road, and thence south to Ran- 
goon. The total distance is some 800 miles, and the road through 
Kengtung State from the Thailand border to the Salween River 
ferry is very indifferent. It is difificult to imagine an attack by 
any considerable fOTcc along this route. 

Attack by air is a much easier proposition. Both the railway 
and road from Rangoon to Mandalay arc for the first half of the 
distance embanked and have a large number of bridges; diversions 
in the rainy season arc difficult, as the engineers ^ow to their 
cost when breaches are caused by heavy rain. Fortunately, there 
is an alternative route by river, and, even if the railway and road 
were put out of action temporarily, goods could be sent up to 
Mandalay by water. From Mandalay they can go to Lashio 
cither by road or rail. The railway has one vital point where the 
famous Goktaik bridge crosses a deep gorge. The destruction of 
this bridge would put the line out of use Iot a long time. For- 
tunately, it is a difficult target, and there would still be the road, 
so that communication with China would not be entirely cut off. 

By their occupation of Indo-China the Japanese arc already 
within easy bombing distance of the China section of the Lashio- 
Kumning Road, and they have, indeed, already made raids on it 
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freun occupied areas in China- Fortunately, the Chinese have an 
enormous amount of labour available to make, good any dama^ 
which may be done, and interruptions have never held up traffic 
for more than a few days. Occuption of Thailand wwild not 
bring the Japanese any nearer to China, and it is Burma which 
would feel the threat most directly. 

In addition to her communicatiotis, air raids could be directed 
against the port and city of Rangoon and against the oil-refineries 
on the opposite side of the river. Damage to these would be a 
serious blow to the petrol supplies of India, which takes most of 
her petrol from Burma. Though serious, it would not be irrepar- 
able, for petrol could still be obtained from the Netherlands East 
Indies, but the sea transport would be longer and more shipping 
would be needed. 

The occupation of Burma would bring an enemy air force 
wi thin easy bombing distance of Calcutta, but, as already stated, 
this would be a very difficult undertaking. Attack by sea would 
be impossible with the British Fleet and Air Force based on 
Singapore, and attack by land along one very inditierent road is 
most improbable. 

^ Air raids, therefore, are the only immediate threat, and it is to 
defence against these, no doubt, that the main cflorts of the 
Government of Burma have been directed. What exact steps have 
been taken are naturally not divulged, but it is known that addi- 
tional aerodromes have been constructed, that the garrison has 
been increased out of all recognition, and that the R.A.F. arc now 
preaninent in the country. The Japanese have published fantastic 
stories of 50,000 Chinese troops having been brought in to defend 
the frontiers of Burma, or, rather, according to Japanese propa- 
ganda, to make a wanton attack on Thailand. The Empire is, 
fortunately, able to defend its own frontiers without such assist- 
ance, and British, Indian, and Australian forces have been sent 
both to Malaya and Burma in large numbers. The Thai Govern- 
ment also, rations between whom and the Burma Government 
have always been most friendly, have shown no disposition what- 
ever to yield either to threats or blandishments from Japan, and 
it is to be hoped that the strong resistance which the Japanese 
would encounter if they made any further advance will make 
them halt where they arc. 

That they will use their advanced bases in the north of Indo- 
china to attack the Burma Road in China is certain; to go further 
than that and to commit any act of aggression on Burma, or even 
to violate the neutrality of Thailand, would be a dangerous pro- 
ceeding. The former course would certainly, and the latter pc»- 
sibly, mvc^vc them in war with the British Empire, and very 
poshly with the United States as well, and it is dear from the 
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news of the last few weeks that even the Japanese war-party is 
doubtful about the wisdom of a step which involves such a risk 
as this. The course of the war in Europe will, no doubt, influence 
Japan’s decision. Our task is, therefore, to give all possible assist- 
ance to the Russians to prolong their gallant resistance to the Nazi 
invaders, and at the same time to strengthen our defences in 
Malaya and Burma to such an extent as to make any would-be 
assailant on these countries resolve that discretion is . the better 
part of valour. 


INDIA AS A SUPPLY BASE 

By Sir Frank Noyce, k.c.s.i., c.b.e. 

The war is in its third year, and the territories directly affected 
by it, far from contracting as time advances, continue to spread 
from sea to sea and from continent to continent Menacing clouds 
hang over the Far East, and week by week we hear of strong 
reinforcements reaching Singapore, In the Middle East the suc- 
cessful outcome of the brief campaign in Iran has enabled British 
and Russian forces to join hands, and the Nazis arc now faced 
with a front that extends from Tobruk to the Caspian Sea, and, 
without much exaggeration, may, indeed, be said to stretch from 
the borders of Libya to Spitzbergen. At last it is possible to send 
our Russian allies supplies by a route that is open all the winter. 

Much has been recorded in the pages of this Review about 
India’s war effort, but the developments mentioned in the pre- 
ceding paragraph have brought into prominence an aspect of it 
which has hardly attracted the notice in this country that its im- 
portance deserves — the very valuable r 61 c that India is playing as 
a supply base for the armies in the East. One of the outstanding 
respects in which this war differs from its predecessor is that Italy 
is an enemy instead of an ally. The Mediterranean was by no 
means a safe channel of communication between this country and 
the East in the last war, but the binding of Italy to Hitler’s chariot- 
wheels and the fall of France have immeasurably increased its 
dangers in this one. It was the stern necessity for facing up to the 
realities of this stark situation which led to the convening by the 
Viceroy of the Eastern Group Conference in October, 1940, to 
explore all possible ways and means of rendering those parts of 
the Empire cast and south of Suez sclf-suppOTting in the matter 
of “warlike stores.” A glance at the map is sufficient to show 
why India was selected as nic venue of the Conference — apart from 
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her preponderance in area, population, and indurtrial and agri- 
cultural resources. No a|K)logy is need^ for giving a list of those 
parts erf the Empire which were rcjM-cscntcd at the Ginfcrcnce. 

were Australia, South Africa, New Zealand, India, Burma, 
Ceylon, Malaya, Hong-Kong, Mauritius, Uganda, Kenya, Tan™- 
yil^, Northern and Sout^m Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Zanzibar, 
Palestine, and Aden. 

In view of the difficulties of communications in war-time, actiem 
on the recommendations of the Conference was taken with praise- 
worthy speed, and an Eastern Group Supply Committee with its 
headquarters in India was cstaNished in February of this year. It 
is a small but highly efficient body, the membership of which 
inspires confidence. Its Chairman is Sir Archibald Carter, till 
recently Permanent Secretary at the Admiralty and formerly 
Dcputy-Undcr-Secrctary at the India Office and Secretary-General 
of the Round-Table Conference. Sir Archibald has a Colonial 
Adviser. The Military Member is General Holden. Australia is 
represented by Sir Bertram Stevens, formerly Prime Minister of 
New South Wales; South Africa by General Hoarc, a cousin of 
Sir Samuel Hoarc; and New Zealand by Mr. F. R. Picot, a 
prominent business man in that Dominion. India’s representative 
IS Mr. M. S. A. Hydari, i.e.s., to whose value in such a capacity the 

E resent writer may, perhaps, be allowed to pay a tribute based on 
)ng and close association. 

Up-to-date news from India is scanty in the extreme, and little 
information has so far reached this country about the way in 
which the Committee is functioning. In any ease, the full story 
of ks activities is not likely to be told until the end of the war. 
But in an interesting broadcast from Simla recently Mr. Hydari 
dealt trenchantly wim the misconceptions which were at that time 
prevalent in India in regard to it. Among them the most wide- 
spread was the suspicion that the Council was an organization set 
up to concentrate industrial activity in the Dominions as far as 
possible, leaving India to fulfil what many Indians arc far too 
prone to regard as her traditional role of hewer of wood and 
drawer of water, or, in less Scriptural language, that of supplier 
of foodstufis and raw materials, and so depriving her of the great 
opportunities presented by the war of increasing her industrial 
capacity and of entering new fields of production. Mr. Hydari 
was careful to explain mat there was no foundation whatever for 
this suspjicion, and that the sole function of the Council is to live 
up to its name and to find the tools to enable the armed forces of 
the Empire, more especially those in all the Eastern theatres of 
war, to get on with their job. It is not the business of the Council 
to discover what new industries can be established in the countries 
of the Group and to start planning to that ond. One can be quite 
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certain that leaders of puWic opinion in India ivould be Ae first 
to resent any dictation from Ac Council in that or, indeed, in any 
other respect. It is Ae busmess ctf Ac Council to Ascover what 
countries m Ac Group can produce warlike stores in Ac required 
quantity within a reasonable time and at a reasonable price, 
Aough in war conditions Ac price factor is, as Ac unfortunate 
taxpayer knows only too well, much less important Aan Ac 
quantity and time factors. The demands of modern warfare are 
so insatiable that Acre can be very few cases in whiA capacity 
exceeds demand. Should such eases occur, and should it be round 
Aat two or more countries arc equally competent in regard to Ac 
time factor, Acn Ac country nearest to Ac area from which Ac 
demand comes naturally ^ts Ae preference. Here India’s closer 
proximity to existing and possible Aeatres of war gives her an 
obvious advantage. 

It will be seen Aat Ac programme Ac Council has set bcfca^ 
it is eminently sound and busincss-Hke. A pursuance of Aat 
programme nine local offices should, by Ac time this note ^pcars 
in print, have been established m various countries in the Eastern 
Group. These offices, which will work under Ae direction of 
General Holden, will co-ordinate Ac supply demanA from Aeir 
own local areas, and will make every effort to meet Acm from 
Aose areas. If, however, Ac requisite stores arc not available 
locally, Ae deman A will be passed on to Ac Central Office, to- 
kAct wiA long-term forecasts for future supplies. The Central 
Office, in its turn, will co-orAnatc all Ae local demanA and pass 
Aem on to Ae Supply Council so Aat Acy can be supplied from 
oAcr countries in Ac Group. It will supplement them where 
necessary wiA its own estimates of the long-term requirements of 
Ae forces in the areas served by Ae Group, and its own demands 
for supplies to meet Aose requirements. WiA the Supply Council 
lies Ac responsibility for holding and distributing warlike stores 
throughout Ac East. 

How little ground Acre was for the fear Aat Ac results of Ac 
Eastern Group Conference would merely be to accentuate India’s 
position as a commissariat raAcr Aan an arsenal is shown by Ac 
auAoritativc estimate Aat in June last India was producing 90 per 
cent of Ac requirements of an army which will, by Ac end of 
Ac year, number over a million men. An enumeration of even 
Ac most important items of Ae munitions mcluAd in Aose re- 
quirements would be wearisome, Aough it would mve a better 
idea of Ac change which has come over Ac Indian industrial scene 
in Ac last two years Aan could be gained in any other way. 
Broadcasting from Simla in July, Sir ZafruUa KJian, who h^ 
smcc been succeeded as Supply Member ctf Ac Viceroy’s Council 
by that very live wire. Sir Hormusji Mody, mention^ Aat Ae 
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work of the ordnance factories, which has^ of course, enormously 
expanded, is now supplemented by that of 230 trade workshops 
and 23 railway workshops, which have undertaken the production 
(rf 700 items of munitions involving over 20,000,000 separate 
articles. The yearly production of guns is now four times greater 
than in peace-time, and the output of shells twenty-four times the 
pre-war output- In additiem to supplying her own army needs, 
India is also fulfilling large overseas orders. Amongst them have 
been orders for 600,000 filled shells and 150,000,000 rounds of 
small-arms ammunition. Sir ZafruUa Khan went on to describe 
the great strides which have been made in the production of 
armoured fighting vehicles and the increasing extent to which 
machine tools arc being made in India- The general engineering 
industry had executed orders for 200,000 tons of structural steel. 
Railway lines and rolling stock were being produced in large 
quantities, and cable and telephone wires were being turned out 
in thousands of miles. Those old-established industries, cotton, 
woollen, leather, and jute, were coping manfully with the ever- 
increasing demands on them. A striking illustration of the 
appalling cost of modern warfare was furnished by Sir Zafruila 
Khan’s statement that the expenditure on textiles alone during 
the current year will be nearly equal to the whole of the pre-war 
Defence Budget, 

The latest reports from India again emphasize the great progress 
which has been made in the manufacture by the engineering 
industry of shelb, fuses, mortar bombs, anti-tank mines, and 
numerous components. The industry is now making Bren gun 
parts, and the first roller bearings ever produced in India outside 
the ordnance factories have recently been manufactured in a 
railway workshop. 

Even in an article as brief as this a word should, perhaps, be 
said of the complaints that India has not, even yet, moved far 
enough and fast enough, notably in such matters as the establish- 
ment of tank and aeroplane industries and the building of large 
ocean-going ships. Very unfavourable comparisons have been 
drawn with the rapid expansion of Canada’s war effort in these 
respects. Lord Hailey said all that could be said in reply to such 
criticisms in the course of the discussion which followed the paper 
on “ India Today,” read by Mr. Arthur Moore to the East India 
Association last May. As regards the past, he pointed out that 
the lack of prevision in In^a in the pre-war period must be 
regarded' as the responsibility of the Home Government rather 
thm that of the Government of India. As for the present, tank 
and aeroplane industries cannot, in Indian conditions, be built up 
in days or even in months, owing to their dependence on the 
supply of machine tools and material, which would have to be 
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sent out to India from this country or from America, to the detri- 
ment of the war effort here or the fulfilment of British contracts 
in America. More fortunate than India, Canada has at her door- 
step the immense resources of the United States. Progress has, 
however, been made with the assembly of aircraft in India, and 
the first aeroplane assembled— a single-engined monoplane of 
American design, to be used for training purposes — has recently 
completed its test flights at the Hindustan Aircraft Factory at 
Bangalore. That factory is also producing another type, a modern 
high-performance fighter, also ot American design and of the type 
that Indian pilots fly when they have completed their train- 
ing. A begging has thus been made, though not, perhaps, on a 
sc^c that v^l satisfy the critics. It has been rendered possible by 
the willingness of the Government of the United States to release 
essential machine tools from that country, and by the agreement of 
the Home Government that the Government 01 India should pur- 
chase such tools in the United States through the Indian Pur- 
chasing Mission, to the extent necessary to meet Indian needs for 
a considerable period ahead. As for shipbuilding, India may not 
yet be able to produce large ocean-going ships, but she is turning 
out a host of small vessels, both seagoing and river craft, and 
including minesweepers, and has undertaken the construction of 
floating docks for the Admiralty. 

The theme of this article has been the r 61 e India is playing as a 
member of the Eastern Supply Group, and it may, therefore, 
fittingly be concluded by a warm endorsement of the hopes ex- 
press^ in Mr. Hydari’s broadcast that the contacts made during 
the existence of the Eastern Group Council, the spirit of mutual 
understanding which it is fostering, and the sense or being a useful 
economic entity, which is beginning to be felt by the countries of 
the Group, will lead to a desire in those countries for further 
close collaboration when the happy time comes for swords to be 
turned into ploughshares and tanks into agricultural tractors. 


JAPAN AND THAILAND 
By a. F. Thavenot 

At the beginning of September the Tokyo radio, durW one of 
its daily talks to Thailand, which arc a curious mixture of cajolery 
and threats, stated that Thailand was “ the danger-spot of the Far 
East” That statement was closely followed by warnings that the 
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Briti^ were about to *cnd armed forces into Thailud, as part of 
die alJcgcd policy of encirclement of Japan. Such warnings arc 
part (rf the accustomed technique of the Axis Powers, and impress 
no one, least of all the Thai Government. When they were first 
given last August, Luang Pibul Songgram, the iW Prime 
Minister, in a broadcast to the Thai nation, ^ted catc^rically 
that his Government felt no apprehension of invasion try tiK 
British; he recognized that British troops and air bases near the 
frontiers of Thailand were in those positions for the sole purpose 
of defending Burma and Malaya; further, the movement of British 
forces near the frontiers was always communicated to the Thai 
Government. He added significantly that Thailand had a non- 
aggression pact with Great Britain, and the British kept such 
promises. The warnings, indeed, may be dismissed as part cA 
the war of nerves. 

The statement that Thailand is a danger-spot is, however, true 
when qualified by the explanation that the danger has been of 
Japan’s making. During the past decade the Japanese have done 
all in their power, by propa^da, by infiltration, and by diplo- 
matic pressure more robust than tactful, to undermine European 
interests in Thailand and to obtain Thailand’s recognition of 
Japan’s overlordship in the Far East The Japanese threat has 
been ever present to the minds of Thai and European alike, and 
the outbrt^ of hostilities between Thailand and Indo-China 
merely served as an excuse for Japanese intervention. 

Until the last decade of the eighteenth century the history of 
Thailand was turbulent enough, and the country was distracted 
by wars with Cambodia, Pegu, and Burma. Twice the Burmese 
took and sacked the ancient capital, Aynthia; and it was not until 
the establishment of the Chakkri dynasty, which still occupies the 
throne, and the founding of Bangkok in a.d. 1782, that peaceful 
possession of the country was assured to the Thai. Moreover, the 
annexation of Burma by the British, and the incorporation of 
Indo-China with the French Empire, freed Thailand from the 
danger of war and secured both her eastern and western frontiers 
for a period long enough for the organization of government and 
the partial Westernization of her political and economic structure. 

During the period of colonial expansion by the European Powers 
in the nineteenth century the independence of Thailand was never 
seriously tfircatened, despite British expansion on her western and 
southern frontiers, and French expansiem to the cast. Had any 
attempt to annex the country been made, Thailand was in no 
position to resist effectively, as was shown during the hostilities 
with France in 1893; and ncr immunity was douWess due partly 
to the fact that, so far as was then known, there were no large 
mineral deposits, while her external debt, when it came into cxitt- 
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cnce, was, and still is, very small. An even more peftent cause of 
this immunity was the reluctance of En^and and France to take 
any step which would rive them a common frontier, with its 
concomitant ‘‘ incidents and friction. 

Thailand was, in fact, a useful buffer State, and under the 
absolute but beneficent rule of the fourth and fifth kin^ of the 
Chakkri dynasty, and e^iccially under King Chulalongkom 
(Rama V., 1868-1910), she was able to reorganize the machinery 
of Government, reform the judicial and legal system, and establish 
her finances on a basis so sound that she has been able to weather 
the storm of world-wide economic depression better than many 
of the European Powers. 

The death of Chulalongkom in 1910 was a national calamity 
of the first magnitude. The administrative and legal systems 
were still in a state of transition, the nationals of Great Britain and 
France enjoyed a modified form. of extra-territoriality, while those 
of other Powers, including Japan, were completely immune from 
the jurisdiction of the courts and subject only to consular 
courts, which w’cre, in many cases, rightly suspected of gross 
partiality. The continuance of wise and firm government was 
essential to future prosperity. 

Unfortunately, his immediate successor, King Vajiravudh (1910- 
1925) isolated himself from the members or the royal family, 
many of whom possessed outstanding administrative ability, and 
surrounded himself with favourites who exploited the defects of 
his character and lowered official standards. On his decease in 
1910 relations with foreign Powers were less good, despite Thai- 
land’s entry into the war in alliance with England and France in 
1917; the prestige of the throne had been lowered, the finances of 
the country had been impaired, and, to those who had ears to 
hear, there were ominous signs of discontent both in the Army 
and the Civil Service, which included in their ranks almost the 
entire educated population. 

His successor, ^ng Prajatipok (1925-1935) came to the throne 
amid a general feeling of relief and Iropc. He had, however, Htde 
taste for kingship, though he was known to have leanings towards 
a more democratic form (rf government. He at once set about 
eliminating his predecessor’s Mvourites, effected drastic economies, 
voluntarily reducing his civil list, which had risen to nearly a 
million sterling during the rdgn of his predecessor, and appointed 
a State Counoi composed mostly of princes of the royal house, to 
which he left almost entirely his powers of governance. No step, 
however, was taken in the direction of even the most limited form 
ot democracy, and, indeed, the new State Council was little in- 
clined to any such cxficrimcnt. One of the tddest and most 
rcspcctjcd princes was fond of holding up the fate the Amir 
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Amanullafa of A^hanistan as a warning. “We want no Aman' 
uUahing here,” was his favourite j(^c. 

Now, in no country is a policy of economy and retrenchment 
popular. In Thailana, where it may be said that those Thai who 
arc not peasants arc in the Army and Civil Service, it afiected 
dirccdy or indirectly the whole educated class. Some were dis- 
missed, and the rest had their salaries reduced. Thus a new body 
of malcontents was added to the large number of capable men 
who for many years past had resented, from patriotic motives, the 
fact that they were excluded from any share in the government of 
the country, while even their official opinions had Uttlc influence 
under a highly centralized system of government. 

To these factors making for political upheaval were added 
economic depression and a Westernization of habits, which in- 
creased the cost of living. Moreover, the necessity for a limitation 
of families is a lesson not yet learnt in Thailana, and there were 
an increasing number of educated young men with expensive 
tastes, who found it difficult to And posts in the Services, and 
considered any other employment beneath them. The Treasury 
was becoming insistent on the reduction of staffs in all the Govern- 
ment Departments. 

The year 1932 was the hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
cstablisnment of the Chakkri dynasty, and this opportunity might 
have been taken to introduce some form of constitutional govern- 
ment. It was known that the King was in favour of it, and the 
police had warned the Government that a revolution was brewing. 
The elder princes, backed, it is said, by a very influential foreign 
adviser, were, however, against any change, and the opportunity 
was missed. 

In June, two months after the hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the foundation of Bangkok and accession of the dynasty had 
been celebrated with pomp and circumstance, the blow fell. In 
a few hours the absolute monarchy, which, with all its faults, had 
created modern Thailand, had passed away without bloodshed or 
any serious disturbance to governmental routine, and constitutional 
government had come to stay. There have been attempts to 
modify the present regime, once by a rising by part of the A^y, 
on other occasions by rather futile conspiracies. These have been 
easily suppressed, and today, though there arc undoubtedly advo- 
cates of modification, there arc no adherents of absolute monarchy. 

Finally, in 1935 King Prajatipok abdicated, and a Council (A 
Regency was set up to act for the young King Amanda Mahidol. 
The revolution indirectly afforded Japan an opportunity to incrcaic 
her influence both pditically and commercially. She had played 
a minor r 61 e in the war, during which she had been able to estab- 
lish her trade in markets which had hitherto been almost 
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exclusively British or German, The scarcity of supplies from 
Europe, and the rising cost of cotton piece-goods, and the cheaper 
forms of hardware, allowed the Japanese to flood the Bangkok 
market with inferior but cheap manufactures. 

The purchasing power of the bulk of the population of Thailand 
is very low. Indeed, it has been said that me Thai peasant “ is 
passing rich on forty pounds a year so that there was a ready 
sale for cheap, if shoddy, cotton goods, bicycles, and cooking-pots, 
while an open and shameless imitation of European trade-marks 
helped to delude a peasantry unable to read Roman characters. 

The revolution, tnerefore, found Japan well established in the 
Thai market, from which she was rapidly ousting British trade in 
the class of goods required by the bulk of the population. 

Politically, Japan had exercised but little influence under the 
absolute monarchy, and there were no points of cultural contact 
between the two countries. The revolution, however, brought to 
the fore younger men filled with a zeal which sometimes outran 
discretion, and not unwilling to break the tics, which were in some 
cases not unjustly regarded as irksome bonds, which kept the 
country, though in an ever-lessening degree, under the tutelage 
of England and France. There was a wave of intense nationalism, 
with resultant xenophobia, which resulted in the elimination, now 
practically complete, of foreign advisers and technicians. The 
Japanese, however, did not incur this hostile feeling, by reason of 
the fact that hitherto they had played no part in the national life 
of Thailand, either officially or socially. Moreover, the Thai have 
ever been prone to prefer the devil they donor know to the devU 
they do. The Japanese were not slow to seize the opportunity 
which presented itself, and their first step was to disturb the har- 
monious relations which had endured for centuries between the 
Thai and the Chinese. These relations were very dose, and, owing 
to the fact that, under the Empire, Chinese women rarely or never 
left China, there had been a great amount of intermarriage. 
Moreover, in Thailand, as in M^aya, practically the entire retail 
trade, and much of the export trade, were in the hands of the 
Chinese. This was not an unmixed blessing, for, while the Thai, 
like the Malays, have hitherto shown no aptitude for commerce 
and were well content to leave such matters to the ant-like energy 
of the Chinese, the annual sum of remittances to China constituted 
an invisible export which gave serious concern to Government. 
Moreover, the Chinese midmeman had established a financial grip 
upon the peasantry, whose indebtedness is the most serious intern^ 
problem with which the Thai Government is faced. 

The. Chinese, however, had no political aspirations, and it is a 
little-known but curious piece of cuplomatic history that the Thai 
Government has never accepted a Chinese diplomatic or consular 
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representative. From the moment he arrived in Thaiiand a 
Chincfic had all the rights and all the liabilities oi a Thai ^subject* 
There were many Ica^g Hiai who viewed wkh alarm the pros- 
pect of the Japanese, w£h their avowed expansionist pc^cy and 
their claim to the ovcrlordship of Asia, being substituted in the 
national structure for the Chinese. 

Foreign residents noted with apprehension the incrcasij^ 
number of Japanese, without ostensii^ business, who were flock- 
ing into Ban^ok, while the Japanese Government suddenly dis- 
played a new-bOTn desire to foster cultural relations by “ goodwill 
missions/’ and to induce Thai students to pursue their cducadcHi 
in Japan— an effort in which they were helped by the favourable 
rate of exchange. 

The situation was already critical by 1938, and when it became 
obvious that a European war was inevitable there were many, both 
Thai and European, who thought that the outbreak of war would 
be the signal for Japan to enforce her will, by force if necessary, 
on Thailand. 

The Thai as a nation have no great love for the Japanese, and 
their sympathies in the China “incident” are overwhelmingly 
with me Chinese; but in the past decade their apprehension of 
Japan has been increasing, while British power in the Far East 
has been rapidly declining. British capital ships had been recalled 
from the Far East in 1905, and had never returned, wW.le the 
Japanese Navy was being rapidly increased; the building of the 
Si^aporc base was twice suspended by Labour Governments in 
Engiaad; and Great Britain had contented herself with remon- 
strances on paper, while Japan destroyed her trade, bombed her 
ambassadors, and invaded her treaty rights in China. However 
conscious erf the old friendship with the British, the Thai Govern- 
ment could not but feel that Thailand could hope for but little 
aid in a contest with Japan. It seemed necessary to placate Japan 
at all costs. 

Thailand’s relations with France had never been so cordial as 
those with the British, and the hostilities in 1893, and the humili- 
ati^ terms imposed by the French, still rankled. The downfall 
of France in June, 1940, seemed the opportune moment to press 
ftM- a rectification erf the frontier, impo^ by the French in 1893, 
when Thailand lost considerable territory. TTic Vkhy Govern- 
ment mishandled the situation, and iKwtilitics broke out, aldiough 
the rectification of frontier at first demanded by the Thai Govern- 
ment was erf sentimental rather than practical importance. Those 
best qualified to judge were (rfopiniem that the crisis had not been 
engineered by Japan, but there can be no doubt that, once it had 
arisen, Japan expldtcd it to tbc full. She suddenly appeared in 
the r^ erf mediatm', making it clear, not only that mediation by 
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Great Britain or America, which the Thai Government would 
probably have accepted, would be resisted, but that she intended 
to cnfwxc her award. 

In the cad TTiailand was awarded, not only her original 
demands, but a considerable portion of Cambooia, lost to the 
French in 1893, for which she is to pay an agreed sum. None 
were so simple-minded as to iidagine that Japan, having acted as 
arbitrator, would fail to exact her fee. Her next step was to 
invade a non-resistant and helpless Indo-China, on the pretext of 
‘‘ protection ” from an alleged British threat, and to deploy the 
buLIc of her forces upon the eastern frontier of Thailand. 

The Thai Government has denied that Japan has demanded 
naval or air bases in Thailand, and has declared in emphatic terms 
that any attempt at invasion would be resisted. There is little 
doubt that resistance would be ofrered, but it is clear that Thailand 
has not the resources in men or equipment to counter an attack 
in force by Japan. The Japanese, however, seem to be content at 
present to wage a war of nerves. While the presence of their 
forces on the Tnai-Cambodian frontier is a menace which Thailand 
carmot disregard, their propagandists, official and unofficial, seek 
to persuade the Thai that Great Britain is a potential enemy, that 
they have been exploited jfinanci^y and commercially by the 
British, and that their only hope lies in the establishment of a 
Greater East Asia under the hegemony of Japan, with a share in 
co-prosperity. 

The Thai are not likely to be persuaded that “ Codhn s the 
friend, not Short” The British Empire is their best customer, 
while their trade balance with Japan is, and always has been, 
adverse. There is little to attract in a co-prosperity which would 
involve linkin g the b^t with the depreciated yen instead of 
sterling, and ^ing compelled to purchase Japanese, and only 
Japanese goods in exchange for such agricultural and mineral 
exports as Japan may require. Moreover, the Thai arc well aware 
that they have nothing to fear from a British victory. From Japan 
the best they could expect would be a status similar to that of 
Manchukuo, wiffi a puppet Government under Japanese orders. 

At the same time, it would be idle to ignore the fact that there 
is a pro-German and pro-Japanese party in Thailand. A certain 
number of Army officers, who were trained in Germany, arc 
convinced of Germany’s unconquerable strength, as, indeed, some 
were in 1914. Moreover, certain Thai newspapers arc known to 
be under Japanese control. A threat to their independence would, 
however, unite the country, and already one high official, reputed 
to be the leader of the pro-Japanese pai^, has declared in no un- 
certain terms that his country would resist invasion to the death. 

The Thai are justly proud of having preserved their indepen- 
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dencc despite many and varied vicissitudes, and proud of the fact 
that their verv name emphasizes their freedom. 

Lord Ranoolph Churchill once said: “Ulster will fight, and 
Ulster will be right.” His son has said : “ Thailand fight, 
and she will not fight alone.” 


IRAN AND THE ANGLO-RUSSIAN OCCUPATION 

By a Student of Iranian Affairs 

The recent occupation, of Iranian territory by British and Russian 
troops has resulted in the abdication of the Shah Reza Pahlavi. His 
abdication was not a necessary consequence of the occupation. The 
British and Russian Governments had no wish to interfere in the 
internal afiairs of Iran. They would in no way have objected to his 
remaining on the throne. But the Shah had become unpopular 
with the Iranian people; and, encouraged by the Anglo-Russian 
occupation which revved his ineffectiveness, and at the same time 
weakened his authcttity, they seized the occasion to make it clear 
that they resented his too autocratic rule and the appropriation of 
too large a proportion of the State revenues to his own uses. 

Why did the Shah pursue the policy in question — of so marked 
a complaisance to Germany that the Allied Governments felt justi- 
fied first in protesting and then in effecting the occupation ? The 
answer may be sought in an examination of the Shah’s ri^gimc. 

Reza Sim did great things for Iran. In the years before the last 
war, during it, and up to his appointment as Commander-in-Chief, 
Iran was in a state of almost ctanpletc disorganization. Under his 
rule the central Government was provided with an army capable of 
enforcing its authority throughout the country; the finances were 
rehabilitated; industries, many designed to reduce the country’s 
dependence on imports, were esrahJished; communications were 
improved; and not^lc reforms in education and law were effected. 
But he accomplished these feats only by fostering a nationalist spirit 
to the point of xenophobia. This was directed mainly agmnst 
Russia and Great Britain, whose division of their coimtry into 
spheresr of influence by the agreement of 1907, and subsequent 
interference in their domestic affairs, Iranians could not forgive 
and were not allowed to forget. Moreover, as under Reza Shah’s 
regime Iran grew more self-assured, so the Shah began to rcficct 
upon the glory and mi ght of ancient Iran, for at one time or another 
Iranian monardis have ruled Urge tracts of territory beyond the 
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>rcscnt borders of the country. Ardent nationalists, accordingly, 
iorveying its history, could find there much to induce irredentist 
ircams. In them again Russia and Great Britain would appear 
n villainous roles : Russia for having seized once-Iranian regions 
n the Caucasus and Transcaspia, Britain for having aided in the 
jeation and maintenance of Afghanistan as an independent State. 
Irredentist ambitions of any magnitude were hardly realizable, 
iowever, in the pre-war period. The Shah had to content himself 
with engaging in frontier disputes and with laying claim to the 
slands of Bahrein — though these have an Arab population, formed 
in Iranian appanage only for fifty years in the eighteenth century, 
and have lain under British protection since 1861. A world war 
offered better prospers. If, in this one, Iran should co-operate 
with Germany, and Germany should win, Iran might claim and 
acquire some of the coveted territory' as her reward. 

whether or not the Shah’s ambitions in this direction were of 
wide range, ambitions of expansion were certainly encouraged by 
the German agents who began to arrive in numbers in the country 
as long ago as the spring of last year. And their arguments could 
be reinforced by the assurance that if Iran failed to co-operate, a 
victorious Germany would remember the failure, whereas, even if 
Iran did so, she would have little to fear from a victorious Britain. 
Moreover, as long as Russia remained non-belligerent, and appeared 
to support Germany rather than Britain in the war, the Iranians 
were further inclined to show favour to Germany for fear of 
Russian action, should the Soviet Government eventually enter the 
war on Germany’s side. 

How much a comparatively small number of German agents 
were able to achieve in a Middle-Eastern country where anti-British 
sentiments could be stimulated by promises and cash was shown 
earlier this year in the Irak— and, pertinently, in Iran itself during 
the last war. Moreover, the leaders of the outbreak in the Irak, 
Rashid AU al-Gaylani and his coadjutors, sought refuge in Tehran 
on their defeat. It was then clear that the centre of Germany’s 
Middle-Eastern activities had been shifted to the Iranian capital. 
Great Britain, with such examples of German intri^e in mind, 
could no longer conceal her concern at the presence of these enemy 
agents in Iran; and when Germany attacked Russia the British and 
Soviet Governments soon decided to demand their expulsion. 

The Anglo-Russian occupation is, of course, of considerable 
strategic value to both powers, but had the Shah acceded to the 
Allies^ demands it would never have taken place. It is something 
of a puzzle, indeed, to understand why he refused. Perhaps it was 
cither that he did not believe that the Allies would follow up their 
protests with operations, or that he did not realize how insecure 
his domestic position was, and still counted on losing nothing as 
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an outcome of the war, if the Allies should win, or of gaining a 
reward for his opposition if they should lose. As it is, his refu^, 
as well as costing him his throne, has produced a double set-back 
for Germany — the establishment of a British- American supply-line 
to Russia, and the destruction of the German plot-centre in Iran. 


DUPES OF GERMANY 
By Maugar^t Bottiull 

There are those, more interested in ideologies than in practical 
politics, who derive a certain amusement from the spectacle of the 
British Empire and the U.S.A. teamed up with the U.S.S.R. It 
seems to them an alliance of incompatibles. But surely the really 
grotesque alliance, if one is interested in human and cultural values, 
is that between Germany, Italy and Japan. 

In war it is important that there should be real sympathy and 
understanding between allies; at the peace conference it is even 
more important; and in the post-war period absolutely vital. So it 
may be worth while to consider how fundamentally the people of 
Italy and Japan differ from the Germans in temperament and 
tradition. 

The Italians and the Japanese are both intensely criilized and 
cultivated peoples. Nobody is likely to deny that assertion as far 
as the Italians are concerned, in spite of the fact that they have 
acted inhumanly in Libya and Abyssinia. Nor need we be blind 
to Japan's cultural importance because we are outraged by her 
campaigns in China. 

Just as Italy offers inexhaustible treasures to the student of 
European culture, so it is to Japan that we must go for a real appre- 
ciation of the ancient culture of the Far East. The Japanese have 
cherished all that is finest in their heritage. From earliest times 
they drew their main inspiration from China, but they made 
creative use of their borrowings; and they still preserve and keep 
alive something of the culture of the Tiang and Sung periods. In 
Nara the privileged may still hear music made on instruments 
dating from the eighth century, and watch the priests, in their 
equally ancient masks, posturing through the traditional dances. 
The visitor to the temples at Horyuji sees some of the most beautiful 
sculptures ever created— wooden figures and bronzes some twelve 
hundred years old, which express the quintessential grace and 
dignity of Buddhist art. And in the daily ceremonies at the 
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mnumerable temples and shrines throughout Japan we arc con- 
scious of the conunuity of a great tradition. In the theatre, too, 
particularly in the Noh plays, the Japanese have kept alive and 
revitalized legends and mimes that are an integral part of their 
heritage. And one has only to stay for a while in the country to 
be aware of an extraordinarily gracious and austere tradition of 
living. 

Now, the Italians, as near neighbours, have no illusions about 
the Germans, They hate and fear them, but they have no vestige 
of respect for them. They are acutely conscious of their own direct 
heritage from Rome — Mussolini has been very clear in utilizing 
for imperialistic ends this perfectly genuine pride — and they are 
always ready to point out that their forefathers were administering 
a mighty empire, codifying laws, producing masterpieces in art 
and literature at a time when the Teutons were wnld men of the 
woods. Having behind them the solid continuous tradition of the 
Catholic Church, they maintain that as Germany was never 
properly Christianized it is and always will be imperfectly civilized. 
A mature and cynical people, they do not share the German 
willingness to be regimented, nor is &cre anything in their mental 
make-up resembling the German capacity for swallowing such 
grotesque myths as are involved in neo-paganism. In short, the 
peoples of Italy and Germany are antipathetic to one another, and 
only a series of blunders and miscalculations could have brought 
the two countries into their present parmership, as uneasy as it is 
unequal. 

The Italian contempt for GJerman culture has been bred of cen- 
turies of close contact between the nations. The Japanese have no 
opportunity for first-hand judgment of Germany’s brand of civil- 
ization. Instance lends enchantment; and there is a real danger 
that they will become so bcglamoured by the military prowess of 
Nazi Germany that they will lose their owm bearings completely. 

Their own tremendous national pride and their feeling of 
superiority to less efficiendy organized Asiatic nations give them 
no doubt a sense of kinship with Nazi Germany. But it would be 
a pity if they overlooked me real meaning of the Herrcnvolk doc- 
trine. It is true that they were once declared to be honorary 
Aryans (and how much quiet amusement that afforded the 
Japanese I). But can they really imagine that, in the event of a Nazi 
victory, the Japanese would be admitted to an equality with 
the Germans? If the pure-blood myth means that the Poles, 
fellow-Europeans and co-religionists, are to be treated as submen, 
what sort of treatment can the nations of Asia expect? Simply to 
have their cheap labour exploited and degraded to slave status, and 
to have their up-to-date industrial plants used for the benefit of 
Germany. 
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If the Japanese see a resemblance between their own civilizing 
mission ” in Eastern Asia and the attempts by Hitler to impose a 
New Order in Europe they might with advantage ponder the fact 
that even the Teutonic and Nordic nations (who> if one swallows 
the racial myth, might be expected to be sympathetic) are not 
showing the slightest enthusiasm for the German proCTamme, 
The Dutch, sporting orange flowers in their button-holes, listening 
as brazenly as they dare to the news bulletins of the B.B.C,; the 
Norwegians, sacrificing livelihood rather than join the Quisling 
party; the great V army in every' subjugated country — these are 
facts which should be digested by the Japanese. 

For, after all, if they l^ome involved in war against the British 
Empire and the Soviet Union, while still so desperately engaged 
in China, it is good-bye to all their dreams of rescuing Oriental 
civilization from Western influences. 


LORD WILLINGDON AS VICEROY 

By Six Herbert Emerson, g.c.i.e., k.c.s.i., c.b.e. 

When Lord Willingdon assumed the office of Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India in the spring of 1931 he was faced 
with a difficult task. The Irwin-Gandffi pact was only a few 
weeks old, but there were already signs of trouble ahead. The 
policy leading to the pact was due, not to weakness, for the civil 
disobedience movement was practically broken; it w’as conceived 
with the objects, first, of attenuating, if not removing, the bitterness 
which it would otherwise leave behind; and, second, of bringing 
Congress and, in particular, Mr. Gandhi, its leader, within the 
sphere of constitutional discussion. From the nature of the case, 
however, it was open to imsinterprctation and misconception. It 
lifted Mr. Gandhi to the crest of the wave, his prestige being 
higher than at any past or future time. The Services, which had 
fought civil disobedience to a standstill, were disheartened, 
Muslims were doubtful of the future, and the supporters of law 
and order were apprehensive. Apprehensions were, perhaps, 
overstated, for the pact had, in fact, given less away than its critics 
feared, and in the sequel it probably did more good than harm. 

In the meantime, however, the country had failed to settle 
down. There was disorder in the North-West Frontier Province, 
and in the Punjab and Bengal the terrorists were active and dan- 
gerous. It was essential that confidence should be restored and, 
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consi^cntly with this, that Mr. Gandhi should be kept within the 
range of constitutional action. There was no reason to doubt the 
hon«ty of his motives and intentions, but even before Lord 
Willingdon took over it had become apparent that he wished to 
place on some of the provisions of the pact an interpretation which 
was not acceptable, and which, by giving him the position of 
mediator between Government and the people, would, in fact, 
have made him virtual ruler of India. Moreover, some of his 
followers were already talking of a revival of the trouble. In spite 
of the patient efforts of Lord WiUingdon, there came a time when 
conflicting points of view became irreconcilable, and Mr, Gandhi 
retired to his tent, there to wait for the further summons to Simla 
which he thought must come. 

The Viceroy, however, made no sign. He made clear his 
sympathy towards the desire of Indians for constitutional advance 
— a matter which, indeed, had never been in doubt. But at the 
same time he made his preparations to meet trouble if it came, 
taking the governors and officers into his confidence and making 
it clear that he had his finger on the pulse. Indeed, he took risks, 
especially in the North-West Frontier Province, which were justi- 
fied only by his readiness to take action if this became necessary. 
At the last moment Mr. Gandhi made the next approach, a day 
or two only before he could catch the last boat for the Round- 
Table Conference. It was he who asked the Viceroy to sec him, 
and not the Viceroy who asked him to come. This was the first 
big success of Lord Willingdon as Viceroy in the field of law and 
order, and it was associated with a constitutional success in keeping 
with his liberal traditions and sympathies. He had not let down 
his predecessor or the British Government, He never let anyone 
down, and this was one secret of his great success. He chose his 
men carefully and he trusted them. He expected loyal service, 
and he got it, because his officers knew that he would see them 
through. He had their confidence and their warm affection. He 
never forgot to say “ Thank you.” It was characteristic that his 
letters of appreciation, written in his own firm handwriting, erred 
on the side of generosity for services rendered, but they were 
expressed in such gracious and happy terms as to make the re- 
cipients feel what fine fellows they were. And his appreciation 
did not stop with letters of thanks. He did not forget those who 
served him well, no trouble being too much on their behalf. 

He brought to all sides of his work the same qualities as those 
manifest in dealing with matters of law and order. He had 
abundant opportunity for exercising them, for during his term of 
office one problem was solved, only to be succeeded by another 
hardly less complex. Constitutional reform was an almost daily 
preoccupation; the world economic crisis gave him and his 
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advisers much anxiety, affecting as it did not merely the finances 
of the Central Government, but of all the Provinces, the well- 
being of the people, and the material conditions of the Services; 
the earthquake in Bihar further increased the Viceroy’s burdens; 
the terrorist movement in Bengal was a constant source of anxiety. 
Lord Willingdon took these and the hundred-and-one troubles 
that plague a Viceroy in his stride. 

He did not like files or red tape, but he had a great flair, the 
result of wide knowledge of men and affairs, for getting to the 
essentials of any problem or situation. He had sound judgment, 
great courage, and immense personal charm. He pretended to 
hate work, and he had certainly the faculty of throwing it off 
when he had done with it. But the pretence deceived no one, for 
he had given most of his life to the sersdee of his King and country. 
He was always ready to receive the members of his Council or 
Secretaries to Government, and, when it was necessary, to hold 
a meeting of Council at any time of the day or night. He was, 
in fact, much tougher than most men of his age, a subject to 
which he was wont to refer with humour, for he knew that some 
had doubted the wisdom of his appointment at the age of sixty- 
five. But his health and strength were jealously guarded by his 
constant companion and helpmate. He had a daily period of rest 
which no one was allowed to disturb. This was one of the very 
many duties which Lady Willingdon left to no one but herself. 

By nature they were both without any trace of racial or colour 
prejudice. This was one reason why Indians loved them. There 
were other reasons. They never forgot a face or a name, and they 
meeted persons whom they had not seen for years as personal 
friends because they were friends. Indians, instinctively Imowing 
this, responded. Their hospitality was too bounteous to be hidden, 
but they did countless acts of kindness which leaked out only by 
chance. The widow of an officer who had been killed in tragic 
circumstances would find books or flowers in her cabin when 
she embarked at Bombay; when friends arrived there, there 
would be an appropriate gift or a kindly message; domestic 
worries had their personal sympathy, and occasions of rejoicing 
or congratulation were always remembered. 

This abounding kindness embraced all sorts and conditions. 
There was, for instance, the humble attendant at a wayside railway 
station who, with his wife, was given a holiday at Viceregal Lodge 
just because they were lonely and out of things. These innumer- 
able acts were not left to the staff; they had the personal touch, 
which made all the difference. They were the more remarkable 
because they demanded an amount of thought and foresight which 
it seemed difficult to associate with the busy life of a Viceroy or 
with the activities, certainly not less strenuous or less efficient, of 
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Lady Willinedon. One never knew whether it was he or she 
who inspired them. Probably they were the result of a joint 
conspiracy, for they did everything together, and it is hard to 
think of them apart. It was a long and great partnership, hllcd 
with happiness to themselves and to others. To the partner who 
is left it must be some comfort to know that there are thousands 
of friends in many lands and of different races who, if asked who 
was the most lovable man they had known, would reply without 
hesitation : “ Lord Willingdon.^’ 


LITERARY INDIA 
III 

The Literature of Modern India 
(Including an appreciation of Tagore) 

By Dr. Ranjee G. Silahani 

For sheer variety, beauty, and spiritual value no literature in the 
w'orJd can compare with the Indian. Even England and France 
have not surpassed it. For more than three thousand years India 
has been pr^ucing. No other nation has the same continuity. 
Greece, after a leafage of some centuries, emulated the barren fig- 
tree; the history of English literature begins only with Chaucer : 
the preceding period, however interesting historically, has scarcely 
anything that takes our breath away with beauty; Russian litera- 
ture, so much favoured by the elite in England, has little or 
nothing to show before the nineteenth century. We may take 
the world nation by nation and find nothing parallel with what 
wc have taken count of. Indian literature, at its very commence- 
ment some 3,500 years ago, appeared like Athene full-armed from 
the head of Zeus. Since then it has not fallen from its high 
estate. Even in the worst epochs, when darkness seemed to be 
settling over India, there have been writers who have heard the 
sound of trumpets and glimpsed the battlements of eternity. 

The Western student embarking on the study of Indian litera- 
ture finds himself confronted by difficulties that are not only new, 
but of a novel kind. In his acquaintance with European literature 
there was throughout a continuity of thought and feeling; but 
when he enters the world that Indian literature offers 1 ^ he 
feels— shall we say?— a violent “wrench.” We know that to 
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some it scctas as though they are called upon to leave the 
ground and entrust thcnasclves to a dark abyss. It is not a situation 
that promotes mental peace or intellectual satisfaction. This is, 
perhaps, one reason why we find so little beyond encomiums and 
vilifications. But a closer acquaintance tH-ings relief; and the 
reader may be assured that, though he can never again look uwn 
the world with the same eyes as formerly (this has happened to 
more people in the West than is commonly supposed), he will 
come to find delight in a larger and more thrilling world than 
he had ever imagined. 

From these general reflections, which are brief answers to 
questions provoked by our previous essays, and which, by the 
way, the Western student will do well to bear in mind, let us 
turn to some aspects of modern Indian literature; and even here, 
ovidng to limitations of space, we can only furnish a selective 
outline. English authors have been excluded, but Anglo-Indians 
are entitled to come into our gallery, as they are “statutory 
natives.” 

Henry Derozio may fitly be called the first poet of modern 
India. Although Eurasian by birth, he was an Indian in thought 
and feeling. His loyalty to the land of his birth was unquestioD- 
ablc. His poems, especially the Fal{ir of funghecra, although 
somewhat over-Byronic in tone, are, nevertheless, suffused with 
a tender and genuine feeling for Indian landscape and customs. 
He has a far more sympathetic understanding of the Indian soul 
than many a better-known Anglo-Indian writer. 

With Raja Ram Mohan Roy we come to a statelier figure. He 
was a remarkable man, perhaps the greatest Indian of his day. 
Courtier, linguist, scholar, writer, reformer, he was also, as 
Monier-Williams put it, “ perhaps the first earnest-minded investi- 
gator of the science of comparative religion that the world has 
produced.” From his capacious cloak have issued all modern 
Indians of note. He was a pioneer, a path-finder. There is 
scarcely a field of activity that he did not call his own. Indian 
renaissance in the nineteenth century was largely his work. He 
published a number of works of outstanding merit, such as 
Against the Idolatry of All Religions: An Essay on the Vedas 
and The Precepts of Jesus, a Guide to Peace and Happiness^ in 
Sanskrit and Bengali. Everything Ram Mohan Roy wrote is 
characterized by simplicity, frankness, and breadth of vision. 

Keshub Chandar Sen is another important figure. But here wc 
have to do with a man whose life was greater than his message. 
He was a practical saint; and when we have said that wc have 
said all. 

Devendranath Tagore, father of Rabindranath Tagore and other 
brilliant sons, also deserves mention. His famed Autobiography^ 
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though not a harvest of wisdom and loveliness, is full of genuine 
questings of the spirit 

Dayananda Sarasvati, founder of the Arya Samaj, is a figure of 
considerable importance. Whatever view wc may take of his 
religious convictions, his work as a commentator on the Vedas 
cannot be overlooked- It is more valuable than Western scholars 
have generally supposed. 

The major part of the nineteenth century saw a real renaissance 
of Bengali literature. Prose, blank verse, historical fiction, and 
drama were assiduously cultivated and attained a certain excellence. 
Akhay Kumar Dutt and Michael Madhusudan Datta, writers and 
reformers of repute, are interesting figures as attempting to unite 
Western culture with Hindu ideas. 

The name of Bankim Chandar Chatterjec invites reference to 
Indian novelists. There are many romances in the various ver- 
naculars of the countT)’, and in the nineteenth century, under the 
influence of the West, a number of novels were written. 
Chatter jee, called by some “ the Scott of Bengal,” has given us, 
among other things. The Poison Tree and Krsna Kantas Will. 
His novels are well conceived and prettily imagined, but they arc 
not creative literature. Tolstoy used to say that the essence of all 
descriptive art lay in the tiny touches that reveal character and 
convey the secret of a personality; and there are practically no 
tiny touches in the work of Chatterjee. 

In South India, O. Chandu Menon composed in Malayalam 
his lndule\a. This, again, is not fiction at its highest. 

Of the modern novel in India we shall speak in due course. 
The nineteenth century presents us with little or nothing that is 
really memorable. 

Dinabandhu Mitra was Bengal’s first notable playwright. In 
i860 he wrote a satirical play called Nil Darpan, or Mirror of 
Indigo. This is a curiously interesting work and deserves to be 
better known than it is. It describes the horrors of indigo 
planting. 

Anomer dramatist of merit was Ram Narayan Tarakratna, who, 
as early as 1854, produced a play, Kulina Kula Sarvasa, exposing 
and denouncing the evils of a certain sect of Brahmanism. 

Outside Bengal, about the same time, wc meet wdth a scholar 
of distinction in Kasinath Trimbak Telang. He wrote learnedly 
on the RamayanUy translated the Bhagavad-Gita and some 
European books. 

In the second half of the nineteenth century w^e have in Romesh 
Chandar Dutt a many-sided man of letters. He was in the I.C.S., 
and later wrote not only polemical books on Indian economic 
history, but such works of outstanding merit as Three Years in 
Europe, History of Bengali Literature, a translation (in Bengali) 
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of the Rig-Veda, The Lays of Ancient India, History of Ctviliza- 
tion in Ancient India, and some novels. 

Tom Dutt, a mere child when she died, was an exquisite 
poetess. Even her early preludings are full of deep significance. 
She was, it seems, a vehicle for a larger spirit than she knew. Her 
first effort was a translation entitled A Sheaf gleaned in French 
Fields, This shows extraordinary discriminative power; but her 
gifts find fuller expression in Ancient Ballads and Legends of 
fiindustan. This is a work of singular maturity and beauty. 

Am Dutt, the sister of Tom, was also a genuine poetess who 
died with all the music in her. A. E. told us that Yeats was fond 
of repeating these lines by her; 

Still barred thy doors! The far east glows, 

The morning wind blows fresh and free. 

Should not the hour that wakes the rose 
Aw'aken also dice' 

All look for thee. Love, Light and Song 
Light in the sky deep red above, 

Song in the lark of pinion strong, 

And in my hear:, true Love, 

India has never lacked poetesses from the Vedic times to the 
present day. In modern times, besides Toru and Am, there have 
been Ellen Goreh and Sarojini Naidu, the last happily still with 
us. Sarojini Naidu’s work has received ample praise at the hands 
of Arthur Symons and Sir Edmond Gosse. There is no doubt 
about her bardic gift. She is a fine poet who handles the English 
tongue w'ith consummate mastery. The qualities, however, that 
impressed the English critics — as, for instance, her flair for Hindu 
thought and feeling — are really extraneous. Her place is among 
the English poets. 

To the same class as Sarojini Naidu, though from a different 
point of view, belongs Manmohan Ghosh. His slender volume 
of verse, edited by Mr. Laurence Binyon, deserves the appreciation 
of all true lovers of poetry. 

Rabindranath Tagore, whose death wc all mourn, was a great 
and subtle artist, perhaps one of the greatest and subtlest that our 
age has produced. Although that is true, it somehow sounds 
cheap and banal. Tagore’s best work is like lace, or, rather, like 
moonlight on marble mellow^ed wdth age. How can one do 
justice to that.? We should have to write delicately, cautiously, 
with, so to speak, a needle dipped in rainbow^ figfit- But it is still 
more difficult to speak of the man behind the work. It would 
be necessary to command the peculiar, tender, melancholy mood, 
when the soul is hushed but awake. Wc should need soft, singing 
w’ords to convey the mysterious and fairy-like quality of Tagore’s 
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spirit. In brief, we should need to write about him in the same 
manner as he wrote his loveliest lyrics and short stories— frag- 
ments of reality with a queer atmosphere, luminous and pensive 
as the Indian night. We should have to write a strange article— 
just for ourselves. It might suggest that at his finest Tagore gives 
us truths purged of the Categories. What we get is the scious- 
ness of the child or the mystic. Tlie bright Olympus of appear- 
ance is not denied. On the contrary, it is affirmed in the teeth of 
all Hindu opposition. But the earth of eye and touch — in contra- 
distinction to most Western poets— is related to the Totality of 
Existence. Thus the subjective and objective factors of experience 
arc combined by Tagore in an undifferentiated whole. How was 
he able to do that.^ Wise comprehensiveness was his secret. His 
supreme efforts remind us of the magic hour when Lorenzo made 
love to Jessica; or, perhaps, in certain moods, of the lovely Lady 
Christabel. Such is their elfin effect. 

But enough ! It is good to recall the memory of a man like 
Tagore. His adventure exalts life, fills us with joy, and reminds 
us that we are not heirs to endless night, but to golden dawns 
that have not yet shed their light. 

Another poet, who might be placed by the side of Tagore on the 
Indian Parnassus, was the late Iqbal. Unfortunately, his work is 
not so well known as it dcsen'es to be. Iqbal was utterly unlike 
Tagore. More virile, more passionate, more racy of the soil, he 
was also the lesser craftsman of the tw’o. His poetry is a burning 
torrent of energy, a lava-like downpour of the passions. But, odd 
as it may seem, it shows an emotional apprehension of ideas. 
Iqbal was at once torrid and thoughtful. Sometimes he gives us 
the impression of a volcano on an icebound plain. The .spectacle 
is weird but beautiful. . . . Action and greater action was the 
ideal of this thinker-poet. He might be called tlic torch-bearer 
of the great Quranic message of Activity. But, as w^e have already 
said, he had his defects. His style is too ornate, too fiery, too 
much charged with Persianisms. But the roll and rush of his 
verse are wonderful. Iqbal was mellowing, and might have 
achieved miracles in poetry, but the “ fell sergeant Death ” closed 
his Ups in his prime and silenced his song. 

However, Urdu poetry has produced other figures of note. The 
work of many of these men is little known in the outside w'orld 
and still aw^aits a proper appraisal. We might say a word or two 
about them. 

From the days of Wali, “ the Chaucer of Urdu poetry,’' to the 
last quarter of tne last century Urdu poets had adopted the Persians 
as their models. The result w^as a comparative lack of originality 
in the subject-matter, for the themes of the Persian poets were but 
few. Azad was the first to break away from the conventions and 
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to introduce the Nature element in his verse, Hali not only 
profited by this example, but carried Urdu poetry to heights that 
it had never attained in all its previous history. His Musaddas is 
not only one of the greatest poems in Urdu literature, but one of 
the landmarks in Inian creative effort. 

Then came Akbar Hussain Rizvi Akbar, a splendid poet, who, 
we regret to say, is scarcely knowm beyond a limited circle. He 
was a singer of great originality. His three volumes of poems, 
each called Kulliyaty are veritable quarries of jewels. 

During the last fifty years perhaps the most notable Urdu poets, 
apart from those already mentioned and some others who might 
be mentioned, have been jalal, Taslim, Isma’il, and Shad. 

Finally, there is Puran Singh, a poet of no mean importance. 
But he, too, is disgracefully neglected. Yet some of his poems 
glow like silver lamps in an Indian shrine, fets of light in pools 
of darkness — such is their quality. 

There are many Urdu novelists, but hardly anyone who can be 
called first-rate. Prem Chand has written admirable short stories. 
His novels, however, are unconvincing and improbable. With 
the exception of Iqbal, Urdu has no philosophical writer of any 
value. Of real research and literary criticism, it must be admitted, 
there is hardly anything. 

Marathi literature has given us in modern times some interesting 
writers. Among scholars, besides Tclang, we must mention 
Sankar Pandiirang Pandit, Vishnu Krsna Ciplunkar, Vasudev 
Balkrsna Kelkar, Justice Ranade, Bal Gangadhar Tilak, and Sir 
Ramkrsna Gopal Bhandarkar. In Ram Ganes Gadkari we have 
a genuine Marathi poet and playwright. His two dramas, E\ac 
Pyala {Just a Cup of Wine) and Rajsannyas {Renunciation of 
Royalty)^ enjoy a great fame and have been very successful on tlic 
stage. Haribhau is considered by many Marathi scholars to be the 
greatest novelist their literamre has produced. They claim for 
Hm the position of a world figure. All that we can say is that 
he has written several important novels, both historical and real- 
istic, Nath Madhav was another Marathi novelist of note. 

No account of Indian literature would be complete that did 
not include Ramkrishna, Vivekananda, Aurobindo Ghosc, and 
Gandhiji. The first, although no wieldcr of the pen, was prob- 
ably the foremost thinker of India of his time. The reader has 
only to consult The Sayings of Rama\rishna, collected by Max 
Muller, to judge of his quality. The best appreciation of Rama- 
krishna in English, however, is to be found in the writings of 
Sir Francis Younghusband. Vivekananda, a disciple of Rama- 
krishna, was a beautiful soul. His works on Hindu thought arc 
not so important; they are chiefly of the propagandist order. 
Aurobindo Ghosc may be called the spiritual successor of Rama- 
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krishna. Scholar, linguist, he is, perhaps, the foremost philosopher 
of India today. Gandhiji is neither a thinker, nor a linguist, nor 
a scholar, but he has written cjtceUent English prose. His letter 
to his son, when the latter embraced Islam, is a masterpiece. 

The number of writers in the twentieth century, in almost every 
branch of study, is too great for detailed mention. We have noted 
some in passing. We might refer to the most significant of those 
who have expressed themselves in English. This is a tempting 
topic, especially as no one seems to have done justice to it. No one. 

The average reader in Britiin or America might raise his head 
and ask ; “ Are there any Indian writers who have produced good 
books in English?” 

We shall see. It is sufficient to say here that Babuism, of which 
Indians used to be accused, died soon after the first World War. 

(To be continued.) 
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Books on Iran 

A SURVEY OF PERSIAN ART 

Editor : ARTHUR UPHAM POPE 
Assistant Editor : PHYLLIS ACKERMAW 
Ordinary edition in 7 volumes 

Lavishly Illustrated In colour and black and white 
£36 net 

“ . . . One dislikefi superlative*, bat it ia no exaggeration to say 
that this Surrey does for Persia what has never before been 
attempted for any place or period. And os a masterpiece of the 
art of the printer and iJluBtrator it exceeds in excellence anything 
that has ever been attempted. . . — Obstrver 

. his monumental work is, in effect, a picture of a whole 
civilization. Nothing so comprehensive has been attempted before 
in relation to the art of any country. , . — Times 

TO PERSIA FOR FLOWERS 

By ALICE FULLERTON 


Illustrated 


lOs. 6d. net 


“ ... At once the reader begins to see the country with her. ...” 

New TorJc Times 

. Her gift of observation is of the first class . , . but the real 
excellence of the book resides in a certain depth of feeling and 
understanding. . . — Tablet 

S.W. PERSIA: A POLITICAL 
OFFICER’S DIARY, 1907-1914 

By the late Sir ARNOLD WILSON 
liTs. net 

“. . . Like everything Sir Arnold Wilson wrote, the book nnakes 
enjoyable rending and provides in places a valuable documentary 
backgroundtothehistory of British affairs in the Persian Gulf. . , 

Sunday Times 
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